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P R E F A d E. 


REA ER, 


WIEN I firſt ſet my thumb to my pen, 
in order to put a few of my ſcattered 


thoughts into black and white, J little thought 
that they would have amounted to ſuch a mul- 
tiplicity as thou now ſeeſt; and much leſs did 

W imagine that they would have appeared to 
public view, having not the leaſt thought that 
would be the caſe: but ſome particular friends, 
into whoſe hands I put the manuſcript, expreſ- 
ſing the ſatisfaction they had in reading it, and 
their defire that it ſhould come into the world, 
prevailed on me to ſend it to the preſs, though 
not without a great deal of reluctanee, which | 
I can truly ſay without the leaſt diſſimulation. 

I ſhall not be in the leaſt diſappointed, ſhould I 
hear that the metaphors, made uſe of by me, 
are, by many, thought to be mean and frivolous, 
I ſhall be much more ſuprized to hear that the 
work is generally applauded. If many ofthe ſi- 
militudes, made uſe of under the Jewiſh d pen- 


ſation, and that by divine appdiment, ; 
A2 1 a 


„ ] 
lightly eſteemed by ſome in thoſe ar wh 
ſhould I expect, but that thoſe made ufe of 
me, (who pretend not to have a divine com- 
mand) ſhould be lightly eſteemed by many in 
this day? Ido not. Our foul loatheth this 
light bread,” ſaid ſome of old; but ſome few 
well knew it to be a <* figure of good things to 
come.“ Very like it ſeemed a mean thing in 
the eyes of the inhabitants of Jericho, to ſee the 
prieſts walk round their city, ſounding of rams- 
horns; but after a while, the walls thereof 
came tumblingabout their ears. 

David, when dancing with all his might be- 
fore the ark of the Lord, was heartily deſpiſed 
by his wife Michal; but he well knew for what 
end he did ſo, which cauſed him to ſay, If 
this is to be vile, I will yet be more vile. wy 
| queſtion not but that Iſaiah made a deſpicable fi- 
gure in the eyes of many, during the three years 

in which he, by the commandment of God, 
walked naked and bare-foot ; but no leſs was pre- 
_ figured by it, than the deſtruction of Egypt, and 
the inhabitants thereof being led away captive 
by the Aſſyrians. In like manner, I doubt not 
but that Jeremiah's going from Judea to the 
river Euphrates, in order to hide there a linen 
girdle, might appear to ſome as a very trifling 
thing ; but what an awful calamity was repre- 
ſented thereby! No leſs than the deſolation of 
| Judah 


* (nl 


Judah and Jeruſalem. The metaphor of two 
ſticks, made uſe of by the prophet Ezekiel, was 
very obſcure to thoſe before whom it was exhi- 
bited ; but that ſimilitude prefigured far better 
things than that by Jeremiah; even the union 
that ſhould take place between the houſes of 
Judah and Joſeph in after-times, which, as yet, 
is not accompliſhed ; and I make no doubt, but 
that it likewiſe has regard to that union which 
will take place between Jew and Gentile in the 
latter day. As natural things were made uſe 
of in old times to prefigure thoſe which were of 
greater moment, why may they not be alſo 
made uſe of for the ſame purpoſe in theſe laſt 
times? And, indeed, it is not very uncommon for * 
things, both animate and inanimate, to be ſpirĩtu- | 
alized, The ſun, the moon, the ſtars, parti- 
cularly thoſe ſtars mentioned by name, Job 38. 
viz. Pleiades, Orion, Mazzaroth, and Ar@urus, 
with his ſons; alſo the rain, the herbage of the 
field, and flocks of ſheep, have been improved 
by many to valuable purpoſes; And knoõ-.ra. 
but that to ſome, the metaphors Hi uſe * * = 
relating to my Pilgrim, may be of Tone 1 
ticular ſervice, which, ſhould it be the my % 
time will not be altogether loſt, let orks de. 
ſpiſe it as they may. Erna 

I ſhall only obſerve further, on this 15 e, 
that none of the ſimilies made uſe of in this 


work, 


1 1 
work, to expoſe particular crimes, en been, 
in any meaſure, dictated by the ſpirit of malice, 
or reſentment, to any particular perſons what - 
ever; but purely with a view to expoſe vice and 
folly, in whatſoever way, and by vhomſoever 
practiſed. I haye therefore had recourſe to na- 
ture, my own obſervations, and the Scriptures ; >; 
and if, with theſe helps, I have been unavoida- 
bly led to draw the outlines of certain odious 
characters at preſent exiſting, and thereby in- 
curred their diſpleaſure, am I to be blamed ? Are 
riches, dignities, or employments, by which 
one is raiſed above another, to exempt men from 
open reproof and cenſure? Rather, ought not 
the erimes of ſuch to be more ſeverely expoſed, 
inaſmuch as their example is generally copied? 
Now, if any perſons, who may read this book, 
ſhall chance to meet with their own picture 
therein, and ſo apply it to themſelves, I would 
adviſe them, for their own ſakes, to profit 
thereby in ſilence; as an open application of it 
to themſelves, will be the ſureſt indication of a 
guilty conſcience, and ſo the moſt effectual way 
of publiſhing their own ſhame, 

I muft now further inform thee, Reader, that 
if thou expecteſt the following pages to be a polite 
performance, thou wilt be greatly miſtaken, 
that being what I am not capable of, and there- 


fore I pretend not unto it; ſo thou muſt take it 
as 


een... 
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as thou findeſt it to be. My ſtudy, in this tract, 
was not to pleaſe men; for, when penning it, 
it was truth, and the reality of things only, that 
I had in view; nor had J any one by me to bias 
me to the contrary, nor one finifter end in view. 


And perſuaded I am, that if thou haſt in any 
meaſure trod in my Pilgrim's path, thou wilt 
join ifſue with me, who' have trod in many of 


her ſteps ; and how many more I have of them 
to tread in, I know not. 

I believe it may be truly ſaid, that there never 
was a book wrote which eſcaped cenſure (the 
Bible itſelf not excepted; that, indeed, is objected 
to in a high degree by many in our day, which 
is a melancholy thought), ſo, I make no doubt 


but there will be many objectors to mine, and 


perhaps with reaſon enough too; concerning 
which I ſhall only ſay, that I wiſh it was better, 
and ſhall be glad if the objectors will put it into 
a better method againſt it has a ſecond impreſ- 
ſion. It is an old ſaying, and a true one, It is 
better to mend two faults, than to find one.“ 
Had it paſſed through the hands of a judicious 
Editor, before it went to the preſs, it might have 
appeared to much better advantage at its firſt ap- 
pearance to public view. | 
I queſtion not but that ſome will ſay, that it 

is only fit to pleaſe children. Be it ſo, it Well. 
if one can pleaſe any body, as times go; it is. 

children 


0 Ki 1 


: children only that 1 defir te it may be pleaſing to ; 
ĩt is ſuch only that can with any profit under- 
ſtand the metaphors contained in this piece: to 
ſome ſuch children it has been pleaſing already, 
and perhaps it may be ſo to ſeveral others, who 
are born of the ſame mother, VIZ, Jeruſalem, 


ue 


1 i 


which i is above, Gal. iv. 26. 
Perhaps ſome will ſay, that I have borrowed 


a great part of what I have wrote from Mr. 
Bunyan. I confeſs that his Pilgrim“ s Progreſs 
was of ſome uſe to me, in pointing out the way 
for my Pilgrim; but as to pirating from him, it 
may be found, upon an impartial examination, I 
have not. Indeed I have, in ſome'places, uſed 
the ſame names as he did; the reaſon thereof, 
I freely own, was becauſe I had not art enough 
to coin better. 

Very poſſibly it may be aid by others, that 
though I have not made much uſe of the afore- 
ſaid book, yet I have taken it from others. Se- 

veral books, I confeſs, J had to write it by, 
viz, firſt, the Bible, the beſt book in the world; 
| ſecond, the book of Experience; third, a little 
book entitled Judgment; and fourth, the book 
of Converſation, with ſuch who had, in ſome 
degree, travelled in the ſame ſteps as my Pil- 
grim. If there are any other books extant that 
ſuch a work may be gathered from, they have 


not come to my hand. One thing indeed 1 
took 


( ix J 
took out of an old Magazine, viz. the ancient 


Roman primitive diſh that my Pilgrim was 
treated with by Mr. Sincerity, which I was 


much pleaſed with, it being, as I thought, 


very agreeable, and as ſuitable to have a place in 
my book as in the Magazine, becauſe in this 
day ſuch a diſh is ſeldom found, it being almoſt 
out of faſhion ; and glad ſhould I be to have it 
again revived, - This was all the robbery I haye 
been guilty of, piracy being a thing that I have 
an averſion to, 

No doubt but that the matter, manner, in- 
correctneſs, and defects of ſtyle in this perform- 
ance, will be, by thoſe of a nice taſte, found 
fault with. If that ſhould be the caſe, I ſhall 
find no fault with them, having faults enough 
to find with it myſelf. For my part, I protels 
not to be a Grammarian; and as little do I pretend 
to be without an inconſiſtency or an irregularity. 
As to the matter contained in theſe ſheets, it is 
plain to none but ſuch as underſtandeth; and 
ſuch, Ipreſume, will readily excuſe the afore- 
mentioned defects, (3 

But methinks I hear ſome ſay, that this is 
a thing calculated in order to get a penny. 1 
can aſſure ſuch, that when I penned it, I ha! 
no view of getting a farthing by it, expecting” 
no more than my labour for my trouble, and 
the expence of paper, pens and ink, into he” 

B bargain, 
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' worthy of his hire, provided he executes what 


metaphors ; ſhould any one, ſee his own features 


! 
bargain; and now it is come into the world, 
] expeQt but a ſmall pittance of gain will come 
to my ſhare ; what the printer and bookſeller 
will gain by it, is beſt known to themſelves. 
It is an old ſaying, No penny, no preach; and 
it may be as truly ſaid, No penny, no print; 
nor is there any reaſon why one or the other 
ſhould be given for nought, the labourer being 


he undertaketh in a proper manner. If the above 
perſons will or can bring me the man that hkes 
to do things for nothing, they ſhall dead 80 
ſnacks with me in my profit. 


Some of the metaphors contained in this piece, 
perhaps, may ſeem dark and obſcure, needing. 
an explanation. What J intended by them, I 
have by me; but it has been juſtly obſerved, 
that when a riddle is once unfolded, every 
one knows what is intended thereby, and ſo the 
beauty thereof is in a meaſure loſt,” at leaſt, no 
room left for further thought upon it. Others 
of them, I think, are plain and intelligible, 
eaſy to be underſtood by a diſcerning mind. 

As to ſome of the pictures taken notice of in 
one place and another, I could heartily wiſh 
that I had had no room to make ute of ſuch 


in any of them, I with it may be of uſe to 
him, 
The 


1 ], 


Careful, let no one take umbrage at: but 


them wear it. 


neſs of, inaſmuch as the rules of poetry I pre- 
tend not to be acquainted with ; .but, however, 
1 preſume that no one will think that I have pi» 
rated any of it. As I never before appeared in 
this public manner, no doubt there will be 
found many blunders both in verſe and proſe; 

had my name been concealed, I ſhould have the 
mortification to hear myſelf called Blockhead, 

Sc. I might! have been kept in countenance by 
imagining that ſuch knew not that I was the 
Author, but now 1 muſt be content with what 
follows, and make no doubt that my feathers 
will be ſeverely plucked by ſome; but if they 


name, I need not have feared ſuch treatment 
B 2 had 


11 he ſtories related to the Pilgrim by the vir- 
gins at the two caſtles, every one that is ac- 
quainted with his Bible will eaſily ſee the de- 

ſign of. Her going a gleaning will be no myſ- 
tery to them. be tales related to her by 


ſhould the ſhoe fit any one perſon o or perſons, let | 


As to my poetry j — poetry did 1 ſay 9 þ 
ptofeſs not to be a poet, nor a poet's ſon; but 
What is found! in rhyme in this Trad, rough as 
it runs, Iike a cart over pebbles, it 1s to be hop- 
ed that the candid Reader will excuſe the mean 


do not break my bones, I matter not; could 1 
have dared to ſubjoin S. T. P. Sc. to my — 
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ad indeed fully determined not to put wr. 
name to it, and it was with ſome degree of re- 
luctance that I ventured fo to do; but the ma- 
Jority of my friends would not be ſatisfied un- 
leſs I did it, they alledging, that if I did not, it 
would look as if I was aſhamed of my work: 


on the other hand, myſelf, with ſome others, 
thought that it would be a point of modeſty to 


forbear: but, however, 1n this caſe, as.in many II 


others, moſt voices carried the day; and, for 
my part, I know not but there may be as great 


a degree of pride lurking under a' ſhew of mo- 


deſty, as there 18 1 in what ſome people cal arto-: 


gance. 


Should not this thing now it is compleated, | 
be pleaſing to ſuch into whoſe hands it may 
come, and it ſhould have a general diſlike, if 
they will pleaſe to pardon me this once, I give 
them my word for it, I will never trouble : 
them with any more of my ſcribble ; but if it 
ſhould obtain favour, and HeenziBAn be 
kindly treated, perhaps I may venture to 
ſend forth another thing or two which I have 
by me*; in the mean while, I ſtop to ſee 


The Reader is deſired to take notice, that this was written 
when the firſt edition of this Book was publiſhed, That no other 


production of this Author has made its appearance, it is ſuppoſed 
3s chiefly owing to his great modeſty and diffidence, as it is well 


known the Female Pileain has been greatly admired by the 
the 


generality of its ſerious Readers. 


L! 


che event of this, and remain the Readers 
humbe ſervant and wellewiſher, 


In meditating on the * 

O f faints in this their lowland race, 
H ow they are led, and carried on, 
* o. in the light, in thy dark anon: 


N 7 thoughts ran in an allegory; 

I ntent was I to pen the ſtory; 

7 ho' mean it is in it to glory. FE frog 
C ould I have wrote in ſeraph mode, 

H ow ſaints are brought along the road, 
E ach one, perhaps, would prize my book; 
L ines incorre& they'd overlook. | 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SHALL introduce the following allegory, by ob- 
ſerving to the Reader, that I hope he will find no- 
thing therein but the words of truth and foberneſs, 
ſuch as (I am fully perſuaded) a real believer can ſec 
his ſeal to; though many of the metaphors, or what 
is defigned by them, may be matter of concern unto 
him; and, ſure I am, that he cannot be inſenſible 
of the great decay of vital religion that there is in 
the world, the laxneſs of many profeſſors of the age, 
and the great need there is for the Spirit to be 
powered from on high, that true and undefiled reli- 
gion may again be revived amongſt us. | 
I have attempted, in this Tract, to give the Reader 
a ſketch, in an hiſtorical way, of the happineſs of 
man in his original ſtate ; his direful fall therefrom, 
by the inſinuations and ſtratagems of the arch-de- 
ceiver; the deplorable condition the fall brought 
mankind into ; their being in a ſtate of condemna- 
tion on account thereof, and obnoxious to the 


dreadful ſentence of the holy and righteous- law of 
God. 


I have 


* 


I have likewiſe endeavoured to ſhew, that, in con- 


ſequence of the fall, all men are equally corrupted; 


none doing good, no, not one, and that the re- 


deemed (Chriſt's Hzenzizans) are, as conſidered 
in their orginal fallen ſtate, upon 4 level with others, 
aliens from, the commonwealth of ſpiritual {fael, and 
ſtrangers to the covenant of promiſe, baving no hope, and 
without God in the world, Eph. it. 12. under the 
law, as a covenant of works, equally with others, 
and altogether alike unable to extricate themſelves 
from its thraldom : alſo notice is taken of the deliver- 


| ance of mankind from this ſtate of fin and miſery, by 


the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, their adorable Is, their Huſ- 
band, Head, Surety, Subſtitute, Mediator, and all 
prevailing Interceſſor. Likewiſe the care he takes 
of his bride, in her pilgrimage, the food he pro- 
vides for her, the deliverances he works out for her in 
the way, and his bringing her ſafe to himſelf when 
her pilgrimage is ended. Some hints are alſo given 
to prove the final perſeverance of ſuch who are tru- 


ly enlightened by the divine Spirit; and that there is 


no ſolid comfort to be had from any other quarter 
than the word and Spirit, which is emblemized by 
the kind entertainment the Pilgrim was favoured 
with at the two caſtles, and elſewhere ; and the at- 


tendance ſhe was privileged with by the virgins at 


the ſeveral places of Reſt that ſhe came to, by which 
is intended, what are commonly called, the graces 
of the Spirit, but in the New Teſtament, the fruit 
of the Spirit; ſee Gal. v. 22. Eph. v. 9. 


Another 


wy 


xvii 1 | 


Another deſign of this work is, to ſhew the hein- 
vuſneſs of fin, and the depravity of human nature, 
and that none can diſcharge the immenſe debt con · 
tracted thereby, but Chriſt alo ne, who has done it, 
for his beloved, and ſet her free from all that either 


law or juſtice could bring againſt her: but of this, 


no intelligence can be had any where but it in the ſa- 
cred Pages, as brought home to the ſoul by the di- 
vine Spirit ſpeaking therein + and that it is Chriſt 
alone who can heal the wounds that fin has made, 
and ſet the captive free; enable them to rely upon 
him for ſalvation, and hope in him for every füture 
ſupply, both as to providence and grace, and cauſe 
them to run the ways of his commandments with 
great delight, and to perſevere therein to the end, 
delivering 1 them from every enemy. 

Here is allo, in ſome meaſure, ſhewn the variety of 
ways that the Lord leads his people in their way 
Zion-ward, both as to nature and grace; ſometimes 
favouring them with ſmiling providences ; at other 
times proving them with adverſe ones: ſometimes 
cauſing the light of his countenance to ſhine upon 
them, and anon leaving them in the dark, and all 
to prove and try them, and do them good in their lat- 
ter end, and that they may know what is in their 
perverſe hearts. N 

In theſe pages may likewiſe be ſeen, the nſuffcieney 
there is in man that walketh to direct his ſteps; and 
how prone he is to ſtart aſide from the Lord, even 
as a deceitful "bow ſtarteth aſide from the mark ſhot 
at by the archer; and how liable a believer is to fall 


in with every temptation, unleſs prevented by him 
C who 


52 


whou is the, Keeper of Iſrael, hs; a flutibereth- 
nor Leepeth, but hath a watchful eye over his herit- 
age, leſt any ſhould hurt his tender vine. 

Notice is alſo taken of the variety of methods che 
grand enemy makes uſe of to moleſt, diſtreſs, an- 
noy, and, if it were poſſible, not only to hinder, 
but alſo to overthrow, the ſoul of a believer, even 
from bis firſt profeſſing Chriſtianity, to the end of his 
life; and the timely affiſtance the Lord favours him 

with, who only knows when and how to deliver Ja- 
cob out of all his troubles. 

It may alſo be ſeen, inthe courſe of HzrnziAn's 

pilgrimage, what an unſpeakable mercy it is for 
Chriſt's bride to have her eye fixed on him, her Huſ- 
band, for continual ſupport, and every ſupply. ne- 
ceſſary to carry her through this vale of tears. And, 
on the other hand, the vanity there is in any depend- 
ance placed on, or aſſiſtance expected from, any 
other quarter. 

The whole being interſperſed with the principle 
doctrines of the goſpel, both of faith and practice: 
ſome of the growing ſentiments of the age are allego- 
rically expoſed, and the conduct of ſome profeſſing 
Chriſtianity examined. 

The whole work being collected from che book of 
God, the experience of Chriſtians, and daily ob- 
ſervation : and I could heartily wiſh, that there had 
been no juſt reaſon that part of the latter ſhould 
have had.a place in this volume, or elſewhere. 

I would beg leave to inform the polite Reader 
(if any ſuch deign to honour my book with a read- 
ing), that I am ſenſible enough of my own deficien- 


cies 


der 


en- 
cies 


* 
cies as an Author, and that I make no pretenſions te to 
learning, or fine language, which confeſſion * 
will preclude the Critic's cenſure. 

My view has been in writing for men of my own 
ſize, to inſtruct the ignorant and the plain ſimple 
Chriſtian, in ſome of the fundamental truths of 
Chriſtianity: if this end is anſwered by my weak en- 
deavours, I ſhall think myſelf amply rewarded, and 
may God have all the glory. 


JOHN MITCHEL. 
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THE 


| PR O L OGUE. 


ILGRIM, ſet out, nor doubt à but thou wilt find 
A manſion b where thou'lt be entreated kind. 

If thou art aſk'd of thine original, 

Tell them that thy beginning was but (| 

Tell them from whence thou cam'ſt, and Aa 
bound: 

Perhaps to them a thy voice may ſweetly ſound. 
Tell them that thou waſt born in Death's © dread vale;z 
If thou'rt not credited, I'll prove the tale f. | 
Tell them thy name was Alien s, ſtranger quite 
Unto the way thou'rt in to th' land of Light h. 

Tell them how once thou waſt a captive ſlave i, 

And how thou waſt reliev'd * by Is! brave. 

Tell them how once thou waſt in m Nomi's thrall, 
And how Lord Is ranſom'd thee from all. 


a Iſa. Ixii. 8. b Luke ix. 14. 
c Job vii. 8. d To ſuch as underſtand its 
e Mat. iv. 16. f By experience. 
Z Eph. ii. 12. h Rev. xxi. 12 

1 In nature's ſtates k x Pet. i. 18, 19. 
1 Hoſ. ii. 16, | m The law, 

* Gal. i, 13. 


1 


1 
Tell them it put dimm to a vaſt expence o, 
And how thou guided waſt by good Intelligence * 
And tell them, too, Abaddon 4 rag'd in vain; 
For all his power could not thee retain r; 


Nor all his ſubtle crafts , tho' ne'er fo wiſe, 
Can cer prevent thy winning of the prize. 


Should it be aſk d, Who is thy Lord Isnru? 
Tell them there's none ſo x lovely in thine eye. 
Tell them his matchleſs? beauty has no ſpot *, 
And part with him = for worlds thou wouldeſt not. 
Tell them that he's altogether fair b, 
And that none with him © ever can compare. 
Tell them that he's the chief of thouſands ten 4, 
More pleaſant than the Sharon roſe e; and then 
Tell them, that he's thy Huſband, f and thy Lord; 
Then ſay, To love him s may my heart accord 
0 Tell them that he's thy hearty, tender friend n, 
N (Whoſe praiſe thoul't publiſh world without an end i- 
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Should any aſk for Nomi, or his hue, 
Tell them in his accompts k he is moſt true: 


© Ifa. liii. 5, c. p The Scripture, 


q Rev. ix. 11. r Zech. lil. 2. 
2 2 Cor. ii. 11. t Phil. iii. 14. 
u Cant. iii. 9. x Cant. iii. 10. 
"= y Cant. i. 15, 16. 2 Cant. v. 10. 
"fy | a a Cant, iii. 2, 37 4. b Cant. v. 6. 
5 e Pſal. xlvi. 2. d Cant. v. 10. 
wt e Cant. ii. 1, Ff Ifa. liv. 5. 
g Pſal. xxxi. 22. h Cant, v. 16. 


i Pſal. xlii, 11. k Rom. vii. 11, 


CN 


ell chern he ever does the 2 chats ju it, N 

ad in his favour! ſpeak thou ever muſt. 

nd though auſtere m in preſence and in will, 
him thou doſt delight a, n, aud love him ſtill. © 2 


Should any aſk where 8 trav ling art, 

his freely unto them do thou impart a: 

ell them thou'rt travelling to the land of Light, 

o regions fair, though now far out of fight", { 

and in them Isni great does ſhine * moſt bright. 

Tell them that trials t great thou doſt expect, 

But yet the way u thou never canſt reject. 

ell them that all the dangers thou may ſt meet, 
ill cauſe the end to prove to thee more ſweetæ: 

ell them, when thou haſt finiſhed thy ſtage, 

With Is ni thou ſhalt dwell v from age to age: 

Tell them the joys * of that moſt happy world, 

From which thou canſt not, never a wilt be hurl'd ; 

In which bleſt ſtate plenty there 1s in ſtore, 

Where thou ſhalt hunger ® not, and thirſt no more. 


1 8 e NUR TESTES Dr" Cl. 


Should any call thee idle ©, lazy jade, 

At ſuch revilings be not thou diſmay'd : 
Tell them that Isn1's ſelf ſome did defame, 
And ſo thou maryel'ſt not d to fare the ſame. 


1 Rom. vii, ta. m Rom. vii. 9, 
n Rom. vii. 22, o Pſal. exix. 97» 
p Heb. xi. 8. q Heb. xi. 10, 

r 1 Cor. ii. . ä Rev. i. 14. 
t Heb, xi. 36, &c, u John xiv. 6. 

x Pſal. xvi. 11. 71 Theſſ. iv. 17. 
z Rev. ix. 17. Pfal. xvi, 11. a Rev. ix. 15. 


o Rev. ix. 16. © Exod. v. 17, 
4 Matt, x, 25, 


Tell 
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If any call thee fool, and thee deſpiſe, Tt TY 
Say then, I am a fool h, but IsRI's wiſe J. 
I any Tz Thou rt black, fay, Very true; 
But in my Lord 1 hope I'm comely * too. 


Leſt arrogance n in thee ſhould thence anſe; 


Light is ſprung up for thee * ; believe the tale. 


4 4 /} 
If it be ſud, Tic rt mad, make this reply 
« Iam not ware e, „but Felt molt ber | 
If any fay thouꝰ rt Bothing but a heart,” 6 | 
By thy deportment 8 thou their words deten A 


If they fay thou'rt deform'd, as well as cheat, 
This thou may'ſt grant, fince in thy Head nds, 
If ſome ſhould ſay, Thou' rt fair m; be ſure be wiſe, 


Say thou, Hold you your peace, and ſay no more; 
In me there's nougin e but in my Lord great deen 


And now to thee I ſomething more would ay, | 
Which may encourage thee upon the way z 
However folks 1'th' road to thee behave a, 
No more thou ever wilt be made a ſlave : 
No more ſhall tyrants reign*, and rule o'er thee, 
Isi the great from them has ſet thee free?. 
No more a ſervant thou; in death's dark. vale u, 


e Acts xxv. 26. f 1 Cor. vi. 8. 

g 1 Pet. iii. 14, &c, h 1 Cor. iv. 10. 

i 1 Cor. x. 30. k Cant. i. 5. 

J Col. ii. 10. m Cant. vi. 1a. 

n 1 Cor. i. 29, o Rom. vii. 18. 

p. Col. i. 19. | q Heb. xi. 36, &c; 
r Rom. vi. 14. $ Rom. v. 14. 

t Rom. vi. 18. u 1 Cor. vi. 11. 


X Mat. iv. 16. 
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| Ns more ſhalt thou be —— W laid; 
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No more ſhall his keen viſage thee” agrieve, | 
If in thy Lord alone thou doſt believe. 


No more has lie a right to laſſ thy {kin ; 
SHI, the great, has thy deliv*rer been. 


f 
I 
* debts ate cancklld b, thou at liberty. 
i In this thy liberty, and ale I ſay, - 
ed! And don't relinquiſh it in all thy wayt 
wiſe, een 
Bot no, my Pilgrim, let me caution thee; 
How thou make uſe of chis thy 1 
Take heed thou uſe it not to eratify:' -- | 
Thyſelf e, but rather do thyſelf deny f. 


ore; 
ore P. 


Wisn:, thy Lord, he has thy ratſom y paia + 55 


No more ſhall heavy ſuits s be brouglit thee | 


* Take heed of cateleſsneſs s in this good way, 
N. Leſt from the ſame thou ſhould'ſt be led aſtray; 
And as thou wand'ring art both here and there, 
Shouldiſt fall into à pit, a gin, or fnare b. 70 
1 Take heed of wintonneſs', when in the road; 


Leſt in thy ſides it prick thee k lixe a goad. 
Take heed of vanity !, *rwill mar tliy peace, 


And ſorrows on thy head it will increaſe mn. 14 
| I | . 
1 Rom. vii. 6. 2 2 Chton, xx. 20. eb. ty. 3 
a Eph. v. ii. b Rom. viii. 33. | 
e Gal. v. t. d Phil. m. 11. b 
e Gal. v. 13. f Mark viii. 34. 
g Mark xiii. 35. 37. b 1 Pet. v. 8. 
4 i Rom. xiti. 13. James v. 5. k Joſh. xxiii. 13. Hol. ii. 6. 
1 Ecel. ii. 1. Eph. iv. 17. 3 
m Eccl. i. 16. The knowledge of vanity, 
D Take 
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- Take heed 56 WH "tential {., 


Will cauſe-thee in chy comforts for to die. 1. att 
Take heed of pride v, and all vain oftentation, , . f 
That may unto thee be a great vexation. -,. 


Take heed how thou forgetful 4 be, that will, 9, 
Upon thy ſpirit bring a dreadful chill 70 50 
And ſhould'ſt thou paſs thro Penury's dire land, 

In it thou may'ſt be brought to underſtand, 1 = 
That things below. are not at thy. command“: polls 
In ſuch a ſtate think not hard t of thy friend. 
The Tm 1 muſt tri iumph 1 in — end. 


If AMu'n nce in 3 thou ahh to mevts.” 
And its fair aſpe& thee ſhould'kindly greet, 
Thy friends u unto thee they will then reſort, © / 
1 And others too thy love and favour court: . 
I But then beware of this deſired ſweet xx 
f Nor ſpurn the beggar, kneeling at thy feet; 
Such in the land there ever will remain | 
»Tis Isn1's/will that thou ſhould'ſt them ſuſtain *. - 
Take heed, my Hzenz1BAan, don't lofty ſeem *, + - 
But better than thyſelf others eſteem b. 
Be not invidious © in thy pilgrim race ; 
If fo, the way thou'rt in thou wilt diſgrace. 
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n Eccl. vii. 4. Prov. xiv. 13. o Rom. viii. 13. 

p Prov. xvi. 18. Deut. vi. 12. 4 Job viii. 13. 

r Deut. xxxi. 17, 18. 3 Prov. x. 22. 
t Deut. viii. 16. Pfal. evii. 2. u Prov. xiv. 20. 

x Pſal. Ixii. 10. y Gal. ii. 10. John xii, 8. 
2 Mark x. 22. a Pal. ci, 5. 

þ Phil. ii. 35 - c Pfal, xix. 13. 
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£ 'Tis good for thee to fear a, but not deſpai ß, 
1 So of thy ſteps thou' It have a conſtant care. FP 
. Watch, and be ſober e, as thou walk'ſt along, 


Whatever company thou art among. 

Of this beware, I do thee now adviſe f, 

Another do thou never once'deſpiſes, 

But only mind that thou doſt win the prize n. 
Sleep not, my friend, as others may have done, 
But drowſineſs do thou for ever ſhun: 

So to thy Lord thou wilt bring great renown, 
And none ſhall ever take away thy crown i. 

Now, HE PHZ IBA, unto theſe hints give heed ? 
So forward march—1I wiſh thee all good ſpeed * 
Unto thoſe realms; which thing for thee is beſt !; 
In them thou ever wilt have peace and reſt m. 
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d Rom, xi. 20. Eph. ii. 6. e 1 Pet, v. 8. 
F James ii. 6. g Phil. in. 14. 
h 1 Theſ. v. 6. ji Rev. iii. 11. 

. k Gen, xxiv. 12, 1 Phil. i, 23, 

m Heb, iv. 9. | | 
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STATE. Recommended by the Rev. Mr. Herve. 
It 1s printed on fine Demy Octavo, in ten fixpenny 
Numbers. 


ST 


Alſo, a new and elegant Edition of 
A View of the CovexaxT of Gract from the ſa- 
cred Records. 


» 44:2 
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Alſo, a new and elegant Edition of 
. The Crook in the Lor; or the Sovereignty and 
| Wiſdom of God diſplayed in the Afflictions of 
__ ; together with a Chriſtian Deportment ks, 
them. 


The above two by Mr. Bos rox alſo. The: for 
mer is printed in nine fixpenny Numbers; and 
the latter in three; and may be had by one or more 
Numbers at a Time, or elegantly bound rogether, 
or ſeparate, 


The Croox in the Lor may be, and by many 15g 


S 


FEMALE PILGRIM, 


Ge. Sc. Ge. 


EING on a long and tedious journey, travelling 
over barren heaths, lawns, and plains; and alſo 
through miry fens, marſhes, &c. at length I' came 
to a delightful grove, ſituated on the fide of a plea- 
fant eminence, and covered with ever-greens of vari- 
ous ſorts : finding myſelf much fatigued with travel- | 
ling, I thought 1 might here fit down and reſt myſelf : 
and looking about for a convenient place, I caft my 
eye upon a certain cave, that was in one fide of the 
grove, into which I entered, and in which I found a 
ſeat covered thickly over with moſs ; I thought it 
ſeemed as though Providence had deſigned this place 
as an aſylum for perſons in my weary circumſtances. 
] fat down, and began to muſe on various things; but 
finding myſelf a little heavy, I compoſed myſelf to 
reſt, upon what 1 call my couch, and preſently dropt 
into a profound ſleep. And as I thus ſweetly flept, I 
dreamed 
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Ate and bebeld, my thoughts catried me into 
a' very wide and ſpacious country, but withal, very 
rude, and uncultivated, covered over with briars; 
thorns, and thiſtles, and entirely without regulation; 
infeſted alſo with beaſts of prey, and venomous ani- 
mals in abundance. The inhabitants of this coun- 
try ſeemed to be all of one language, and of onę 
ſpeech, of a dark completion, and much deformed; 
they were cloathed in one akd the ſame dreſs; only 
ſome (who perhaps were the chiefs) diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves with ſome particular ornaments, Now I 
faw in my dream, that whilſt I was thinking with 
myfelf what country this was, and what manner of 
people theſe ſhould be, behold, a perſon with a very 
grave countenance, and excellent deportment, came 
unto me, and addreſſed me in the following manner: 
Sir, ſays he, I think you ſeem to be under ſome 
great concern; if I may be ſo free, may I know the 
reaſon of it ? Perhaps I may be a means of removing” 
it. Sir, replied I, you judge right; and as you 
ſeem to be a venerable perſon, I ſhall ſpeak my mind 
freely to you. My concern, at preſent, Sir, is to be 
Informed what country this is, and what manner of 
people the inhabitants are ? Sir, anſwered he, as you 
appear to be a ſtranger, and defirous of knowledge, 
T ſhall readily give you the beſt account I am ew 
ble of. 
Fou muſt know, Sir, (fays he) my name 1s Intel- 
ligence, and it is my province to give ſtrangers in- 
formation of what they are enquiring after; and 
what I ſhallnow relate to you, you may depend upon 
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ormation 5 of, it was, in its original ſtate; nd 
5 lightful ſpot in the whole univerſe, without the leaſt 
confuſion or irregularity ; the people allo were the hap- 
pieſt people in the world, their language correct, their 
features amiable, their form delicate, their cloathing 
glorious, and, in ſhort, nothing wanting to'compleat- 
their felicity ; ; and in this happy ſtate they continued 
for ſome time. But you muſt know, that "although 
this was their. caſe, yet they had a Monarch over 
them, to whom they were tributary; who, although 
he had a right to exact from them all that they had, 
or did, yet he required no more of them than true 
allegiance ; ; upon failure of which he abſolutely af- 
firmed that they ſhould be diveſted of all. There was 
a neighbouring prince, who was alſo under the con- 
troul of the above grand Monarch; and on that, as 
well as other accounts, had an implacable hatred to, 
and enmity againſt him, and would (had it been in 
his power) have dethroned him; but as he knew 
that to be impracticable, nothing would ſerve his turn, 
but he muſt vent his ſpleen upon this happy people. 
And as he was not only malignant, but alſo very ſa- 
gacious, he well knew that he durſt not come upon 
them by force of arms, becauſe he was under the 
controul of the grand Monarch; and not only fo, - 
but the people themſelves would have been a ſuffi- 
cient match for him, having proper abilities given 
them to encounter with every foe. Now, as thete 
had been a declaration given, that upon the rebellion 
of theſe people, they were to loſe their immunities, 
he thought that it would be the only way to anſwer 
his end, to prevail upon them fo to do, and accord- 
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ingly puts this ſcheme i in execution; and, in order to 


inſure ſucceſs, he thought it the md proper method 
to wait upon them in perſon ; but Jeſt he ſhould bs 


diſcovered, which by the way probably would have 
been, although they had never heard or known any 
thing of him; I ſay, leſt he ſhould be diſcovered, 
he put himſelf into a mean and abject form; by 
which ſtratagem, he came into this country without 
being at all ſuſpected; and as it fell out, he met 
with a fair opportunity as ſoon as he came: the 
caſe was thus, his lot was to drop into the company 
of the moſt credulous part of the people, with 
whom he began to converſe after the following mafi- 
ner, or to this effect. No doubt, ſays he, but that 
you are the moſt happy people in the world; and it 
is true your Sovereign hath conferred very great fa- 
vours upon you; but, in my opinion, to be a free 
peop. e is much more defirable, which you, in fa&, 
are not, inaſmuch as you are debarred by him of {6 
many privileges, which would conduce greatly to yer 
felicity. It is to be obſerved, that he did riot offer 
to ſpeak a word againſt their Sovereign; indeed, 
had that been the caſe, it might have alarmed them, 
and probably he would have failed in his wicked d6- 
ſign; for as it was, he met with a repulſe from them: 
ſay they, Nay, it is only one thing that we are pro- 
hibited from ; indeed if we touch that, we muſt ex- 
pect to loſe his favour; for he hath abſolutely de- 
clared, that upon our rebelling in that reſpect, he 
will utterly caſhier us; but as to any thing elſe, we 
have free liberty. You fay, replied this crafty 
knave, that it is but one thing that you are reſtrained 
front? 
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— 11 2 Wall, this one ching makeagood i The 
ſaid, via. that you are not a free pebple: ut are 
you ſo ignorant as not to ſee through this? Do you 
not know. the reaſon of this probibition ? Why, 
your Soyercign well knows, that if he did not lay 
this injunction upon you, you would ſoon be as 
great as himſelf, and would no longer be under his 
controul. Now, as 1 before obſerved, theſe being 
the moſt credulous part of the people with whom he 
converſed,, and withal the inferior ſort, they were the 
more liable to be impoſed upon, they began to liſten : 
to this enſnaring harangue ; and perhaps, thought, 

that if things were ſo as had been ſuggeſted to them, 
that in attending thereto, they might! be equal, if not 
ſuperior to their fellows and accordin, ly (without 
conſulting them, which, bythe way, "had they done, 
the ſnare might have been broken), they precipitately 
and inadvertently, without conſidering the fatal con- 
ſequence, broke their Sovereign's injunction, and' 
that in the preſence of this grand deceiver, which no 
doubt gave him great atisfaction. Upon this he left 
them for a time, and returned home, pleaſed with bis 
ſucceſs; making no doubt but thoſe whom he had al- 
ready deceived, would be, inſtrumental to decoy the 
reſt; and in this he- was not diſappointed; for thele 
poor deluded wretches immediately ſer about bring- 
ing their fellows into their ſcheme, waiting upon 
them the ſame day, and perhaps the ſame hour, with 
the tidings; and with which, as far as I am inforged, 

they complied without any heſitation ; fo that this 
grand deceiver ſo far gained his wicked and mali- 
cious ends, though] it did not terminate to his advan · 
E | tage; 
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Now you muſk know, that this poor people (for ſo E 
may now calf them) were ſoon made ſenſible of their 
error, and, very likely repented of what they had done ; 
though eir contrition, I apprehend, did not flow 
from a gendine ſpirit, and on account of their having 
offended ſo kind a Benefactot; no, but froth ah ap- 
prehenſion, that when he ſhould hear of their rebellion, 
he would come and execute that ſentenee which he 
had. threatened ' upon them, and which their crime 


deſerved. Upon this, they began to conſult what 


meaſures they ſhould take to eſcape the vengeance 
they evidently ſaw hanging over their guilty heads : 
but finding themſelves entirely naked, and deſtitute 
of any plea, that would appear feaſible, they at length 


| contrived a filly method to cover their ſhame; but call 


they could do proved entirely fruitleſs, and to no 


purpoſe. Now it was but a very ſhort time before 
their Sovereign had knowledge of their rebellion and 45 
ingratitude; and not being willing to take things 
upon report, he came himſelf 1 into 1 country, in 


order to ſee how matters ſtood ; and, according to 


his uſual | clemency, appeared to them, in a cool and 


gentle manner; but, poor things, as ſoon as ever they 


heard that he was come, they all ſought to ſhelter 


themſelves from his ſight, and accordingly 1 ran into 
the thickeſt woods they could find, not daring to look 
him in the face; ſo that when their Prince came, not 
one Bf them was to be ſeen ; but he, in that kindneſs, 
which was natural to him, called after them, in a very 
tender manner, where they {till lay (as they thought) 


concealed ; ; yet apprehending, by his near approach to 
them, 
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them, that they would ſoon. be diſcovered, the chief | 
of them appears before him; the inferior bott ſeeing 
this, followed his example, no doubt with trembling 
joints, and aking hearts, expecting nothing but a 
direful ſentence to be paſt upon them, and that 
they ſhould all be executed purſuant | thereto, 
knowing themſelves to be guilty, and that they had 
no juſt plea to make. Nevertheleſs their Prince, 
being not willing to do any thing raſhly, or unjuſtly, 
determined to bring the matter to a fair trial, {o that 
there ſhould not be apy room to charge him with cru- 
elty (for in fact that was a thing contrary to his na- 
ture); and he began, in a mild and gentle manner, to 
expoſtulate with them, to this effect. What is the 
meaning, ſays he, of your hiding yourſelves i in this 
manner? What is the cauſe of your lighting me 
thus ? You were uſed to meet me with the greateſt 
freedom and pleaſure, and alſo took great delight in 
my preſence with you ; from whence then comes this 
alteration ? Is there no cauſe for your ſtanding in this 
trembling poſture before me ? Do I put on more ma- 
jeſty, and appear more terrible, than in times paſt ? 
Come, let me know the reaſon of this ſudden change.” 
Accordingly, the chief of them, who ſpake for the 
reſt, began to make an excuſe for their thus hiding 
themſelves, (but, it is to be ſuppoſed, with quivering 
lips, and a ſtammering tongue) alledging, that it was 
for want of dreſs that they acted in this manner; 
which was the way to incenſe their Sovereign the more, 
inaſmuch as that the laſt time he was with them, they 
wanted nothing of chat ſort, and he might well think that 
they were turned extravagants, or had been very idle. 
But now he begins to interrogate them concern- 
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ing x be before had 3 knowledge of, vix. 
of their breach of allegiance to him: Have you, ſays 
he, proved falſe to me, and broken the injunction 
that I laid upon you; upon which condition you 
were to continue in the enjoyment of the favours that 
I had beſtowed upon you? Let me know the right of 
it, and tell me no falſhood. But they, poor things, 
like priſoners at the bar, were not willing to plead di- 
rectly guilty, but began to excuſe themſelves in the 
following manner. The chief of them told him, That 
his fellow- ſubject, whom he had ſent to dwell with 
them, had perſuaded him, and muſt acknowledge 
that he had done it. And ſo, rather than fairly ac- 
knowledge his fault, he virtually threw the blame 
upon his Sovereign, for ſending him ſuch a neighbour. 
The other claſs, I think, were not quite fo arrogant; 
but told him, that being beguiled by a ftranger, 
they had done it; though I don't remember that 
either of them fell at his feet for mercy. Well, 
when their Prince had heard theſe things from their 
own mouth, he, with a majeſtic air, fays to them, 
Since it is ſo, and you have proved yourſelves to be 
guilty, what have you to ſay, that ſentence ſhould 
not be pronounced againſt you ? and that you ſhould 
not be executed, according to the full extent of what 
Lat firſt threatened you, if ever you committed this 
crime ? But no reply being made, he proceeded in 
this manner: Can you expect, ſays he, any favour at 
my hands, after having thus broken my righteous 
law? Or can you think that I ſhould not in juſtice in- 
flict upon you the full demerit of your crime, inaſ- 
much as my juſtice and holineſs require it? And 


depend upon it, this would have been the caſe, 
and 


a 
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and you would have had nothing to alledge againſt me 


4 , 
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dearly love, interceeded with me on your account, 
chat I would mitigate the ſentence againſt you, and 
therefore I ſhall do it; not for your ſakes, be it 
known unto you, but for his ſake alone ; and there- 
score, now hear your juſt ſentence, which ſhall moſt cer- 
W tainly be executed. You who are the chiefs of theſe 
people, inaſmuch as you have hearkened to the voice 
of your inferiors, and have violated the injunction 
I laid upon you, ſorrow ſhall be your portion the 
whole of your lives; and, inſtead of being fed with 
thoſe rich things I had provided for you, you ſhall 
eat the herb of the field: and as you have ſquan- 


ccloathed you, your cloathing ſhall be the moſt deſ- 
picable : and whereas you were little inferior in your 
privileges to my Son, you ſhall henceforth be eſteem- 
ed as ſlaves and vaſſals. And as for you who are 
the inferior claſs, this is your ſentence, Sorrow, 
grief, and pain, ſhall be your portion ; and theſe 
ſhall be greatly multiplied upon you ; and although 
your chiefs are doomed to ſlavery, yet they ſhall rule 
over you, ſo that you ſhall be ſervants of ſlaves : 


choſe rather to adhere to this deceiver, than to me, 
he ſhall be your prince, ſeeing you have enliſted 
yourſelves under his banner : yet, although this be 
the caſe, he ſhall not go unpuniſhed, he ſhall be for 
ever baniſhed my court, and inſtead of feeding on 
royal dainties, his food ſhall be the moſt deſpicable, 
and no favour ſhall he ever have from me: but if 


you 


for ſuch a procedure, had not my Son, whom I. 


dered away that glorious apparel with which I 


and inaſmuch as you, both ſuperiors and inferiors, 
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1 vou at any time a, * 1 3 in my clemency, con- 


ſer any favour upon you beyond what this my ſen- 
tence is, then eſteem me as a meciful Prince. And1 
am informed (continued Mr. Intelligence), that a 
curſe came upon this land directly, as ſome ancient 
records declare; and this is the reaſon that all 
things are in ſuch diſorder gs you now ſee them to be 
in, both as to the people and land, and from which 


it is nos called the region of the ſhadow of death, 


Now, methought, juſt as Mr, Intelligence hag 
related the above affair, a ene Lag Lite Who 0 


3 my attention ſeemed to be wholly fixed upon 
hex; and the contemplation of what and who ſhe Was, 
quite ſwallowed up my thoughts: not that I ſaw any 
thing to be admired in her, more than in any of her 
neighbours, her complection being dark, and her 
raiment mean, even as theirs. Mr. Intelligence hav- 


ing a quick eye, and diſcerning that I was ſomewhat 


thoughtful, enquired of me the reaſon thereof; I told 
him that my thoughts were fixed upon yonder temale, 
and that I ſhould be glad to know ſomething of her; 
to which he gave -me this reply : Well, fays he, that 
being the caſe, I will give you the beſt account of 
her I can. I ſuppoſe, ſaid he, that by the complec- 
tion of this woman, and by her dreſs, you judge 
her to bea native of this country ; which is the real 


caſe; as the others are, ſo is ſhe; as they are ſen- 


tenced to ſlavery, fo alſo is ſhe, as you may ſee by 
that chain around her waiſt ; and like them, ſhe 
hugs and takes delight | in her chains and ſlavery, 

rather 


„ 


Wer ather than groah under them. But though cis be 
te caſe with this female, yet you muſt Know, 
bat ſhe came of a moſt noble pedigree ; her father 
a one of the chiefs, tay, he was the very chief of 
ois couſitry; but her mother was much füperior 1 in 
4 quality to him, and I ſuppoſe 1 is yet living; and 1 am 
told that this is her only child; but on account of her 
father's rebellion, (which J before gave you an ac- 


count of) things are with her as you now ſee; was 
ſhe ſenſible of her extract, (which at preſent ſhe is 


ſituation, and would no longer be willing to "ſerve 
that prince (or rather tyrant) that now . has the do- 
minion over her; and I am inclined to believe, that 
in time ſome good friend will make things of this 
fort known unto her; and, for my part, I ſhall be very 
ready to affiſt in the affair, and to do all that lies in 
my province for her : other things might be remarked 


concerning her, which, perhaps, before we part, 1 ay 
inform you of. 


Now when Mr. Intelligence had told me theſe 
things, I ſaw two men ſtanding by us; they ſeemed 
to be of a grave and ſolid deportment; and by what 
1 found, they were intimately acquainted with my 
good friend ; the name of one was Feeling, and the 
other Hearing; and really they ſeemed to be well met; 
chere being, as I underſtand, a great harmony be- 
tween them, and all three unanimouſly agreed to aſ- 
fiſt me as far as lay in their power ; which brought 
to my mind an old proverb, Two is better than one, 
and a three-fold cord cannot be broken ; which, it 
may be thought, afforded me a great deal of pleaſure ; 

; | but 


not) I ſuppoſe ſhe would ſoon be tired of her preſent 


He 
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doe ain a. my eye was dad the fans, though at 
this time neither Mr. F celing, nor Mr. Hearing, 
aid any thing to me concerning her; however, after- 
wards I found them both to be very uſeful to me, 
and they agreed in confirming what Mr. Intelligence 
had faid. Now whilſt compliments paſt between the 
above, I caſtmy eye towards a large plain, over which I 
thought I ſawone riding towards us, ſwift as the wind; 
and as he came near, I perceived, by his dreſs, that he 
was a meſſenger from ſome court, bearing tidings of 
importance, or carrying a meſſage to ſome particular 
perſon ; and as I thought, ſo it really was, for in an 
inſtant (as it were) he came up to Alien, (for that I 
_ underſtood was this woman's name) with a roll open 
in his hand, and immediately delivered it to her. 
The ſight of this unexpected gueſt cauſed poor 
Alien to turn pale, thinking what ſhould be the 
meaning of his coming to her; and when he had de- 
livered the roll to her, and ſhe had peruſed the ſame; 
ſhe began to be more thoughtful than before, but 
could not well tell what judgment to paſs upon it for 
the preſent; it being wrote in a dialect that ſhe had 
never been acquainted with; and this ſuſpenſe con- 
tinued upon her ſome conſiderable time; the nature 
of which my above acquaintance gave me ſome ac- 
count of, which I ſhall not now relate; but after a 
while, this was all over and forgot, and ſhe ſeemed to 
be as formerly. 

Not long after the above affair, Alien had another 
viſit paid her, whether by the ſame meſſenger or not, 
I am not certain, but be that as it will, he came to 
her in a more auſtere manner than he did at firſt, 

and 
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and delivered her a larger roll than the former, and 
wrote in more intelligible characters, which, with 
the aſpect of the purſuivant, and the contents of the 
roll, made poor Alien to ſhudder, as nothing was 
contained in it, but heavy charges againſt her, on 
account of miſdemeanours committed by her, of 
which ſhe was not very ſenſible of before. It muſt 
be noted, that as Alien was a ſlave, ſhe had a taſk- 
maſter over her, whoſe name was Nomi; and the 
charges exhibited againſt her in the roll were through 
his means, on account of her not doing her duty; 
theſe things Mr. Hearing gave me an account of, 
he having peruſed the indictment; for my part I 
only had a glance of it. Now this being the caſe, 
and knowing that her indictment was juſt, and that 
there was no abatement to be made for her defi- 
ciency, and that ſhe muſt be accountable for every 
minute that ſhe had loſt, (as ſignified in the roll) ſhe 
began to caſt in her mind what method to take, 
in order to make up the deficiency, ſo that her taſk- 
maſter might be appealed. Well, thought the, as 
this is my caſe, I will be more diligent in my work 
than heretofore I have been : but looking again into 
her roll, ſhe found that ſo doing would not diſcharge 
her old arrears; then ſhe thought ſhe would work 

over hours, and by that means ſhe ſhould make 
{ome retaliation ; and with this reſolution ſhe ſet to 

work with all her might; but, poor thing, ſhe ſoon 

found that ſhe came very ſhort of performing her 

daily taſk. 

Now ſhe began to be very penſive indeed, and to 

revolve in her mind what the end of this would be; 
F expect- 
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expecting every hour when ſhe ſhould have a viſit 
from her taſk-maſter, in order to enquire into the 
ſtate of things; ſo, poor thing, what with hard 
labour, and what with deſpair of making up her 


loſs of time, together with the apprehenſion of her 
maſter's coming to enquire into the ſtate of things, 
ſhe found herſelf become ſo weak, that ſhe was not 
able to do any thing at all; and although ſhe had a 
will to it, yet ſhe was obliged to lay it by, finding 
that ſhe could do nothing ; and what, no doubt, 
added to her mortification, was, that in time paſt ſhe 
thought that ſhe was guilty of no deficiency, but 
that all things went well, and had no thoughts that 
Nomi had any thing to alledge againſt her. In this 
ſituation (as Mr. Hearing informed me) ſhe con- 
tinued ſome time, and inſtead of gaining ſtrength 
to labour, ſhe found herſelf to grow weaker and 
weaker, inſomuch that ſhe could do no more than 
peruſe her roll, which ſhe would be often doing; 
but, poor thing! the more ſhe read it, the more 
aggravating did what ſhe was charged with appear 
to her views; and ſo with this, and the apprehenſion 
of Nomi's coming to call her to an account, none 
knows but herſelf the horrors ſhe felt, neither was it 
long before the thing that ſhe feared came upon her; 
for in a very little time Nomi enters into his office, | 
or counting-houſe; and it muſt be noted, he keeps 
very regular accounts, fo that no one could wrong | 
him, neither would he defraud any; nor would he 
make an allowance for the loſs of the leaſt moment of 
time, ſo juſt and ſtrict was he in all his ways. Well, 
as he was looking over poor Alien's account, he not 1 
only 
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only found the old ſcore, but alſo a very great defi- 
ciency ſince the bill or roll was delivered to her. 
Upon this, he reſolves that he would immediately 
wait on her, and examine into the meaning of it: 
and, in ſhort, it is no wonder that Alien was ſo ter- 
rified at the thoughts of his coming; for had he 
come to a Cæſar, or even an Alexander, in the 
manner he did to her, I am perſuaded it would have 
made them tremble ; for as his natural temper was 
inflexible, ſo his countenance was no lefs furious; 
and his eyes ſeemed to her, as though flaſhes of 
lightening darted from them. Upon - his approach- 
ing near her, ſhe falls down at his feet for mercy, 
being ſenſible that ſhehad nothing to plead in her own 
behalf, only alledging, that ſhe was ſo weak, that ſhewas 
not able to do any thing: to which he ſternly replied, 
Don't tell me of thy weakneſs, thou art idle ; don't 
think that this ſhall be an excuſe : no, no, I will 
have my work done, or thou ſhalt ſeverely rue for 
it; and alſo I will have full ſatisfaction for the time 
thou haſt already loſt, and with that gave her ſome 
ſmart laſhes, and told her, that was but a taſte of 


* what ſhe muſt expect, unleſs ſhe would do better 
i than ſhe had already done; and in this ſtern manner 
* went his way, telling her, that ſhe ſnould ſoon have 
g 8 another viſit from him. But who can poſſibly ex- 


preſs, or conceive one quarter of the diſtreſs that 
poor Alien was in? Her weakneſs increaſed upon her, 
and the laſhes Nomi gave her ſtuck fo cloſe to her, 
that ſhe was ſcarce able to ſupport herſelf under 
them ; and the apprehenſion of his coming again, 
with the thoughts of what would follow, cauſed her 
F 2 to 


14 
to chuſe ſtrangling rather than life, and what method 
to take ſhe knew not; ſhe had no friend that ſhe 
knew of, that would interceed with Nomi for her; 

n:ither did ſhe know of any one that would become 
ſurery for her; nor did ſhe expect it, ſeeing that as 
ſhe was a ſlave, ſhe could not pay for ſuch aſſiſtance. 

Well, as ſhe found herſelf to be in this diſtreſſed fi- 

tuation, and knew Nomi to be inexorable, ſhe 
thought that ſhe would ſtrive ſtill to do the beſt ſhe 
could. I would juſt note, that Alien had a neighbour, 
with whom ſhe had been converſant, that came to 
viſit her at this juncture, I think her name was 
Knowlittle; ſhe lived in the hamlet of Talkmuch ; fo 
called from an ancient family of that name, who 
were the proprietors of it. Mrs. Knovlittle find- 
ing Alien in this condition, began to enquire into 
the reaſon of it, and thus began. ED 

Know. 1 perceive, neighbour Alien, that you are 
much indiſpoſed; ; pray what is your diſorder? E 
think the laſt time I ſaw you, you was in good ſpi- 
tits. 

Alien. You know, neighbour, that one may be 
well to-day, and dead to-morrow 75 
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Know. Very true; but I am ſuprized to ſee 
ſuch an alteration in you—pray may I not know 
the cauſe of it? Perhaps I may be cf ſome ſervice 
to you. 

Alien. J queſtion, neighbour, if you or any one 
can be of uſe to me, my caſe is fo deſperate. 
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Know. That's more than you can tell. Pray, 
neighbour, be ſo free as to tell me your diſorder, 
and 


ho 1 
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nd if I do you no good, I hope I ſhall do you no 


arm. Ba: WARY. 5h 
Alien. If you remember, ſome time ago, I told 
ou that a meſſenger came to me, and gave me a 
oll, wherein were ſuch things written as, cauſed me 
> be very uneaſy in my mind; however, by ſome 
eans or other, I got quit of that uneaſineſs; but 2 
ery lately I have peruſed the roll over again, which 
auſeth my uneaſineſs of mind to be greater than 
ver; ſo that although I am weak in body, as you 
Nee, yet my diſtreſs of mind is of much more con- 
ern; for I greatly dread the conſequence of it. 
Know. I thought, neighbour, that you had been 
Wnore wiſe than to make yourſelf uneaſy about a 
hing that hath been ſo long paſt. Pray don't mind 
hat; tis ten to one if ever you hear more of it. 
Alien. Ah! neighbour! was you to feel what I do, 
on account of it, as knowing that every word in itis 
true, you would not, neither could you make. ſo 
light of it; for in my mind, I am as ſure, as it is 
there written, that I ſhall hear of it again, and that 
perhaps ſooner than will be agreeable to me. But 
this is not all, I have had another roll brought to me 
ſince that you know of, which is much larger than 
the firſt, and full of indictments againſt me on 
Nomi's account, and I think that what was written in 
the firſt, is comprehended in the laſt: neither is this 
al; for Nomi himſelf hath been with me, to inquire 
bow matters ſtand ; and having told me my defici- 
ency, and what I muſt expect on account thereof, he 
laſhed me ſeverely, and then left me, telling me that 2 
was but a taſte of what I muſt expect, and that he 
would 
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would ſoon give me another viſit, which I expe& 


from him every day; and don't you think, neigh- 


bour, that this is enough to terrify ſuch a poor help- 
leſs creature as I am? If you can be of any uſe to 
me, I ſhall be greatly obliged to you; for I aſſure you 


| I know not what to do. 


Know. I confeſs, neighbour, tn your caſe is 
very deſperate, I could not have thought it had been 
ſo bad; but come, have a good heart, we uſe to ſay, 
When things are at the worſt, they will mend. 


Aien. But did you ever know any body in my 


Know. Any body ? Aye, ſeveral. 
Alien. And pray what became of 'em? 
Know. Became of em? Why, after ſome time, 
they did very well again, for any thing that I heard 
of, 
Alien. Dear neighbour, do you know by what 
means they came to be reconciled to Nomi, and 
taken into his favour. 

Know. By what means? Why, by being more dili- 
gent in their labour, and promiſing him to do better 
for the time to come, &c. 

Alien. That is what I was hinkingf juſt before 


you came in; but, alas for me, I am not able to 


do any thing ; and I fear that ſhould I promiſe him 
to do better for the future, upon my failure thereof, 


it would enrage him the more, and it would cauſe 


him to lay the more ſtripes upon me. Oh, neigh- 
bour i I am ruined !. I am undone for ever | I ex- 


pect nothing but to be laid under irons, or to be 
ſent 
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ſent to priſon for life, or that he will kill me upon 
the ſpot. 

Know. Come, neighbour, pray don't 4 
ſuch thoughts ; 3 he may be more favourable than you 
imagine. 

Alien. For my part, I expect no favour from him, 
inaſmuch as I know that I don't deſerve it ; but as 
you ſeem to make ſo light of it, pray did you never 
come under his diſpleaſure ? 

Know. I can't ſay but that we have been at odds 
ſometimes, and I have alſo received a few laſhes from 
him, but we ſoon made it up again. 

Alien. Did you fo? then there may be hope for 
me. Dear neighbour, pray tell me how you ma- 
naged. 

Know. That I will freely; Why, at any time 
when I come under his diſpleaſure, (as you know 
that none of us are exempt from it) I fall down be- 
fore him, and beg him to forgive me, and promiſe 
him that I will mind my buſineſs better for time to 
come, c. and then ſet to work even early and late; 
and by this means he is pacified towards me, and 
we go on very comfortable again; and I am ſure, 
neighbour, that, if you take this method, you will 
ſoon make your peace with him. | 

Alien. Alas! for me, alas! for me, alas! for me; 
I can do nothing at all ; I find, neighbour, that you 
know little of my caſe, 

Know. Perhaps I may know as much of your caſe 
as any body, and may be as able to give you advice 
how you may extricate yourſelf out of it, if you 
would but attend to what I ſay ; but there are many 


people. 
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People! in our days, who entertain a notion n that they 
can do nothing, and ſo in fact, they will not ſtrive to 
do any thing, yet I dare aver, that were they to do 
their utmoſt, they would find better treatment at the 
ver of Nomi, and they would reap the benefit of 

; but if people will be obſtinate, — muſt take 
— follows. 

Alien. If I muſt make peace with Nomi i by my 
hard labour, bad will follow me, and no mercy can 
expect from him; make him ſatisfaction for what 
is paſt, I cannot; neither can I do what is my duty 
farther to do, by reaſon of my great inability ; ſo 
muſt expect to ſuffer all that may be laid upon me. 

This diſcourſe being ended, Mrs. Knowlittle 
takes her leave of poor Alien, to whom ſhe proved 
to be a phyſician of no value, and left her full of 
the woeful apprehenſions of Nomi's approach; in 
which ſhe was not diſappointed, for no ſooner had 
Knowlittle left the houſe, but Nomi came in, and 
that in a more terrible manner than before; he 
brought an unmerciful cudgel in his hand, and 
without aſking any queſtions, beat her terribly, and 
ſo left her as it were gaſping for life; and by what 
Mr. Hearing told me, he frequently paid her ſuch 
viſits; and as I was informed by Mr. Intelligence, 
the laſt viſit he gave her, he beat her to that degree, 
that he left her as one dead. 
| Now at this juncture a kind providence appeared 
in Alien's favour, which was this, a perſon of great 
diſtinction (and alſo of great abilities) coming in to 
this country, (though it is to be noted he was in diſ- 


guiſe) hearing of the above affair, and being of a 
moſt 


* 
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| 755 ſympathizing diſpoſition, r reſolved to procure 


eliverance for this poor captive, arid accordingly 
treats with Nomi concerning her, who, beſides the 


purchaſe of her perſon, on "which he ſet a great 


| price, would not abate he leaſt mite of what ſhe was 


indebred to him. Well, Allen's friend, finding 
Nomi to be inexorable, chearfully paid the whole 
ſum, and took an acquittance in full, both for ker 
perſon, and alſo for the debt that ſhe had contracted. 

Matters being thus adjuſted, the next thing he 
did, was to viſit poor Alien, and to jet her know 
what he had done for her, who was intirely helpleſs, 
and hopeleſs of deliverance ; but when he came to 
her, it grieved | him to the heart, to ſee what a ſitua- 
tion ſhe was in, being to all appearance as one dead. 
Now her Benefactor being an able Phyſician, and 
having proper remedies with him, he made applica- 
tion of a certain medicine, which ſoon brought her to 
Ly ſenſes, and alſo to her ſpeech : I think the firſt 
words ſhe ſaid, were, Alas! for me, alas! for me, 
alas for me! Her friend aſking the cauſe of her com- 
plaint, ſhe faid (and chat in the bitterneſs of her ſoul}, 
Nomi will kill me! Nomi will kill me! whereupon, 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, he began to peak in a 
comfortable manner to her. Come (ſays he), yon 
may fare better than you expect, Nomi may not be 

ſo ſevere to you as he hath already been. Oh! fir, 
lays ſhe, Ican expect no other. Why, ſays he, what 
have you done to him, that you are under ſuch appre- 
henſions? Oh! fir, replies ſhe, J have done enough 
to cauſe him to ſhut me up in priſon all my days; 31 


have neglected my duty to him, and have run up 
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ſuch a ſcore, and am ſo much bebind 1 that 1 
cannot expect any favour from him; and 1 cannot 
 fay but that I ſhould have juſtice done me, on ac- 
count thereof. Well (ſays he), you ſeem to juſtify 
Nomi's proceedings towards you, are you always of 
this mind? Ican't ſay fo, replied ſhe ; for ſometimes 
I chink that he uſeth me worſe than he does my 
neighbours, and ſometimes I think that have done my 
duty as well as they, yea, better than ſome of them, 
and yet he does not uſe them as he does me: and 
ſometimes I wiſh that there was not ſuch a one upon 
the earth as he is, or that I was greater than he, that 
be might not have this power over me. Well, ſays 
her benefactor, and how do you find yourſelf after 
Fou have had theſe reflections? Oh! fir, replies ſhe, 
it galleth me to the heart, and I could wiſh that I 
was annihilated, when this is the caſe, in order that I 
might not be guilty of the like again. Well, ſays 
he, have you no friend that will undertake to make 
up this affair for you. No, ſir, anſwers ſhe, not 
one. Come {ſays he), don't be too peremptory in 
your concluſions, perhaps there may be ſome one 
will take pity upon you, and pay your debt, and 
redeem you alſo. Oh dear! fir, ſays ſhe, is it poſſi- 
ble? could I but entertain ſuch a thought, that I 
ſhould have ſuch a friend, and that I may one day 
be delivered, I think I could bear with patience 
what I now feel, and alſo what I further dread. - But 
- oh! theſe rolls. At which words ſhe began to faint ; 
which her friend obſerving, he gave her a rich cor- 
dial, that ſoon revived her ſpirits. When ſhe was re- 


covered, he aſked her what the meant by theſe rolls ? 
One 
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One of cheſe rolls, ſays ſhe, was brought me by a 


purſuivant, a conſiderable time ago, the contents 


whereof cauſed me to be more diligent in my work 
for a time, but the ſenſe of it wore gradually off my 
mind, and I became as careleſs as ever: ſoon after 
J had a ſecond meſſenger ſent to me, with another 
roll, which was much larger than the former, full 
of nothing but charges againſt me, and that upon 


Nomi's account; upon my reading this, the former 
one came freſh into my mind, and taking another 


view of it, and weighing both together, I found my- 
ſelf to be infinitely wanting; both of them ]̃ have 
ſtill by me, and the conſequence of what is con- 


tained in them (at times) fills me with horror. Well, 
ſays he, as you have thoſe rolls by you, pray let me 


ſee them: accordingly ſhe ſoon produced them, and 


he taking them into his hands, peruſed them over; 


when he had ſo done, he addreſſed himſelf to her 
again. I ſee (ſays he) that here is a juſt account 


kept, and you acknowledge yourſelf to be criminal 


in running up ſuch a ſcore; now what have you to 
ſay for yourſelf that juſtice ſhould not take place 
againſt you ? To which Alien replied, (trembling) 
nothing at all, fir. | Well, fays he, as you have 
made this confeſſion, and juſtified Nomi, in his pro- 
ceedings towards you, I now tell you, for your conſo- 
lation, that I have fully diſcharged your debt, even 


to the laſt mite; and here, for your ſatisfaction, ſee 


the acquittance I have from him. I have alſo pur- 
chaſed your perſon from flavery, * ſo that you are 
entirely free from his dominion ; and you may from 


| henceforth look him in the face without fear, and 
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may boldly tel bim (if. ever he comes to viſit you), 


as to theſe rolls, It will be proper to == them by | 
you, they may be uſeful to peruſe, that you may 
keep in memory what you have been delivered from 
and you may be ſure that they will never be hurtful 
to you, inaſmuch | as the charges contained 1 3 m 
are cancelled. ty 
But what tongue can exprels, « or heart © conceive, 
the rapture of joy that was in this poor creatute'f 
Words failed her to expreſs her thankfulneſs; all 
that ſhe could do was, to fall down at his feet, with 
rears of gratitude and love, for the rapture | ſhe was 
in quite ox erwhelmed her, ſo that ſhe lay as it were 
breathleſs for a time; but he, i in his - uſual tender- 
neſs, gave her a freſh cordial, which ſoon revived 
her, and ſhe again began to renew her expreſſion ons 6f 
gratitude, telling! him, ſhe would be bound to ſerve 
bim as long as ſhe had breath, Sc. But he ſooh pre- 
vented her, by telling her, that as he had freed her 
from Nomi, all that he required of her was, to fol- 
low the directions that he ſhould give her; and now, 
ſays he, as you are in a country where you will meet 
with many adverſaries, haſten out of it directly; re- 
gard none of your ſtuff, neither your deareſt friend; 
and here is Mr. Intelligence, who will be your gul its 
through theſe deſarts, to the lodge of Reliance, 
which ſtands upon the border of the plain of Hope, 
where you will be in ſafety, and every thing that is 
neceſſary will be provided for you, and, in conveni- 


ent time, Iwill come and viſit you there. 


When | 


1K 1 | 

When ſhe had expreſſed her gratitude to him, - an 

Mr. Intelligerice, for his readineſs to accompany her, 
(as he well'knew'the road) her Benefactor anointed 
the wounds that Nomi had made, with ſome ſove- 
reign balfam that he had with him, which ſoon ef. 


fected a cure; and he alſo gave her ſomething to bear 
her expences on the road; ſo wiſhing her 5 _ 


journey, for the preſent bids her adieu. 


Now I ſaw in my dream, that Alien made no de 
lay, but very chearfully ſet out with her guide to- 
wards the lodge that ſhe was directed to: ſheſeemed, 
at firſt ſettinig out, as though the mattered neither 
thick nor thin'; bulkes and brambles were but as 


ſtubble before her; every hill ſeemed to become a 


plain, and'ſhe would be ever talking of and-extoll- 


ing her Deliverer, repeating, again and again, 


what he had done for her, and would be recounting 


the circumſtances ſne had been in, and how fne 
muſt have gone to priſon for life, had he not paid 
her debt, Sc. Notwithſtanding, after a while, poor 
thing! ſhe began to lag by the way, and would oſten 


ſay, Oh! that T could get fight of the lodge But 


when ſhe had taken a little refreſhment, The -would 
go on pretty chearfully again: ſometimes when ſhe 
found herſelf tired, ſhe would be caſting her eye 
back; not with a deſire to return, but leſt Nori 
ſhould be purſuing her; "atid if at any time ſhe 
heard a ruſtling among the buſhes, it would make 
her ſtart again; at which times ſhe found her guide 


to be very encouraging to her. By and by ſhe came 
within ſight of the lodge; at which ſhe greatly re- 
joyced; and the road being good the remainder of 

the 


[ $4 ) ; 
the way, ſhe ſoon arrived at her deſired port, where 
| ſhe was received with the utmoſt pleaſure, and alſo 

_ entertained with every thing that was neceſſary for 
ber, and there kept in the greateſt ſafety. Here ſhe 

was alſo delivered from all apprehenſions of Nami's 
following her, and ſometimes, in a ſun-ſhiny day, 
would take a turn in the plain of Hope, and garniſh 
herſelf with the flowers that grow thereon. But al- 
though this was her happy ſituation, yet ſhe was not 
altogether free from being diſturbed ; for ſome of 
her old acquaintance, finding out where ſhe was, 
would often be viſiting her, and that upon pretence 
af great friendſhip to her; though after ſome time 
ſhe found them out, ſo that ſhe neither deſired their 
company, nor bade them welcome: however, they 
would be ſtill renewing their viſits; ſo that, in ſhort, 
ſhe was obliged to forbid them coming any more; 
but they regarded her not. Now, among the reſt, 
who ſhould come but Mrs. Knowlittle, Mrs. Self. 
eaſe, and Mrs, Carnality, and. they indeed came 
upon her (as I may ſay) when ſhe was not well pro- 
vided for receiving 'them, being in her diſhabille, 
which daſhed her a little for the preſent : and ſhe re- 
_ ceived them very coldly ; by her looks ſhe ſeemed as 
though ſhe had rather that they had tarried at home; 
however, they did not ſeem to mind that, but ad- 
dreſſed her with an air of chearfulneſs, with a how- 
d'ye-do, Mrs. Alien, I hope you are well, and I am 
glad to ſee you, &c. but I obſerved that Alien did 
not ſay, Iam glad to ſee you, nor did ſhe aſk them 
to take a place; nevertheleſs they muſt needs have 
ſome chat with her, and Knowlittle began. 


Know. 


: 1 5s J 
Know. Why, neighbour Alien, I was greatly ſur- 
prized when I heard that you had left our country, 
eſpecially as you was ſo very weak when I ſaw you 
the other day. 

Alien. Indeed, neighbour, you can't be more ſur- 
prized than I am myſelf; for I am ſure it was not 
what I expected. | 

Know. Well, but by what means did you get ſuch 
a {ſudden cure? 

Alien. By a Phyſician which yu never ſaw, and 
perhaps never may. 

Know. But how came you to take ſuch a journey 
after ſuch an illneſs ? for my part, I ſhould have been 
afraid of a relapſe. 

Alien. 1 was ſo bent upon my journey, that, for 
my part, I feared nothing. | 

Self-eaſe. For my part, I think it was a very ha- 
zardous thing; . I ſhould have been for ſtaying a little 
longer. 

Alien, No time like the time preſent. 

Know. But what d'ye think Nomi will ſoy EL 
he comes to hear of it ? | 

Alien. Nomi has no buſineſs wich 3 

| Know. No? we have only your bare word for 
that; ; ITU. be bold to fay that when Nomi knows of 
it, and finds out where you are, he will ſoon fetch 
you back; not that we ſhall trouble ourſelves about it. 
Alien. And I am bold to ſay he will not; if he 
does, he hath no right to do ſo, and as for what you 
ſay, I matter not. 

Know, Come, neighbour, don't ſtand in your own 
light, although you have a fine houſe over you now, 
this 
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this may not laſt Always; I dare ſay. that Nomi will 
receive you kindly, if you return volu ntarily, and 


will uſe you as well as he does us; and I am ſure that 
we have no reaſon to complain of him; * 1 date 
= you, will have no reaſon neither. N 

Seſfreaſe. And I dare lay ſo too. 

Carnality. And I dare ſay ſo too. * 

Alien. There may be but little truth in your Par 
fays; ; but I am ſure that my dare-ſay is true. 

Know. Pray, what is your dare-ſay, neighbour; will 
you not tell us? 

Alien. Yes, I will. I dare-ſfay, and that with bold- | 


neſs, that you will find that Nomi will call you ta 


an account, and, if he is not paid the utmoſt far-: 
thing for your loſt time, he will arreſt. you for it, 
and throw you in priſon for life; and you, I am 
fure, dare not ſay but that you are indebted. to him. 


5 Self-eaſe. We live at eaſe under him at preſent, 


however; and perhaps as to what you ſay will follow, 
you may be miſtaken. 

Carnality. Come, neighbour, don't judge fo lard; 
you know with what pleaſure we have ſpent the paſt 
time of our lives, and why may it not continue? 
Come, do go back with us, we hope to have a good 


neighbour of you till. 
Alien. No, not I; ! hope that I am Wel ano» 


ther way, and ſhall * better nn 


upon her to go back with them, they, went their 
way, and Alien was glad to get quit of their com- 


pany: 
But 


„ OE 
But little did Alien think what was plotting againſt 
her in the parts from whence ſhe came, and as little 
did ſhe expect of the conſequences that followed. 
Her leaving theſe parts, we may be ſure, ſoon took 
air, and no ſmall ſtir there was about it; inſomuch 
that the prince himſelf had preſently intelligence of 
it, which put him in a great rage; for although he 
had fuch a number of ſubjects, yet he was bent upon 
it not to loſe one of them, and ſo reſolved he was not 
to loſe this; for, at all events, he was determined to 
bring her back, if ſhe was to be found in the world. 
Whereupon he immediately called a council toge- 
ther, (of ſuch as he could put moſt confidence in) 
in order to conſult what meaſures to take, that he 
might accompliſh this important affair. Now the 
names of thoſe that were ſummoned and appeared, 
were as they ſtand upon the following liſt : Mr. Sa- 
gacity, Mr. Humanprudence, Mr. Hategood, and 
his brother Mr. Letgood; Mr. Diſtruſt, Mr. 
Doubtful, Mr. Legality, Mr. Self-confidence, Mr. 
Preſumption, Mr. Carnal-reaſon, and his brother 
Mr. Carnal-ſecurity ; Mr. Pride, Mr. Formality, 
Mr. H ypocrily, Mr. Self. conceit, Mr. Love-the- 
world, Mr. Atheiſt, Mr. Deiſt, and Mr. Self. Ho- 
micide (which laſt was as great a villain as any of 
them all), with ſeveral others, whoſe names I can- 
not now recollect, all of them being of one family, 
and all relations of the prince ; conſequently would, 
to the utmoſt of their power, ſtand firm and true to 
him; and ſo there was no occaſion for them to be 


ſworn. 


H Well, 
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informed them of the cauſe of it, expreſſing his 


for gaining her by force of arms; to which Mr. Sa- 


ſhe had taken ſhelter in the lodge called Reliance, 


CH - 
Well, theſe being conveened together, their prince 


great concern that ſuch a ſubje& ſhould thus elope 
from him, and requiring their aſſiſtance to bring her 
back; for my part, ſays he, I will be as indefatiga- 
ble as any of you, and ſhall not think much of my 
labour, ſo that I gain my point. Accordingly, they 
all with one voice aſſured him of their true allegiance, 
and their readineſs to affiſt him in this affair. 


The next thing was to conſult what was the moſt 
prudent method to take, in order that they might 
not meet with a diſappointment ; concerning which 
ſome ſaid one thing, and ſome another. Some were 


gacity replied, that ſuch a procedure might not be 
adviſeable; for, ſays he, that may make too much 
noiſe, and ſo cauſe our attempt to prove fruitlels ; 
but my advice is, that two of us may be ſent with a 
commiſſion from our prince, to the place where ſhe 
is, and endeavour to perſuade her to come back 
as a volunteer; and if that ſhould ſucceed, it will 
ſave any more trouble or charge ; but if this me- 
method will not do, let two more be ſent; and if 
they don't ſucceed, then come upon her by force of 
arms; and to this advice they all agreed, and the 
prince gave conſent. But firſt of all (ſays he), do 
any of you know to what refuge ſhe is fled? To 
which Mr. Sagacity replied, that he was informed 


which ſtandeth on the borders of the plain of Hope. 
Is ſhe ſo, replied, the prince? then ſhe will not be 


= 
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ſo eaſily recovered as you may imagine; but how- 
ever, ſome that have been at a place of that name 
have been recovered, and why not ſhe ? and I think 
that Mr. Sagacity's propoſal is the only method we 
can take; for, as I remember, it was by ſuch me- 
thods that we have brought others from it. 


The next thing, was to conſult who to ſend on 
this buſineſs, which all of them ſeemed forward 
enough to be employed in; but Abaddon, (which 
was the prince's name) in order that there ſhould be 
no conteſt among them, ſaid, that as Mr. Sagacity's 
opinion was good, and approved of by all, and as he 
knew where to find her, he might be proper to be 
one that ſhould undertake this buſineſs, and Mr. 
Carnal-reaſon to be the other: this being agreed on, 
the prince gave them commiſſion, which they readily 
obeyed, and immediately ſet forward to put it. in 
execution. 


Well, it was not long before they came to the 
lodge, and finding Alien at home, they began to ad- 


not ſuſpecting, began to be free with them, and to 
liſten to their diſcourſe, which was very enſnaring. 
But anon they began to talk about her returning 
back again with them, ſuggeſting how well it world 
be taken by their prince, and what great things he 
would do for her, by ſecuring her from Nomi, Sc. 
But when ſhe heard them ſpeak of returning, ſhe ſoon 
diſcovered the cheat, and clapping both her fingers 
in her ears, would not hear any more of it, but 
got out of their company. 


H 2 When 


dreſs her with a deal of ſeeming friendſhip ; and ſne, 


a7 ſhould be wanting on their part. Says Diftruſt, III. 


„ 
When they found that what they ſaid had no ef- 


fect upon her, ſo as to prevail upon her to return, 
they went back again to their company, and gave an 
account of their ill ſucceſs; whereupon it was agreed 
to ſend other two; and who ſhould be fixed upon, 
but Mr. Hategood, and his brother Mr, Letgood, 
to whom full power was given to do their utmoſt to 
accompliſh the end they had in view, But before 
theſe meſſengers came, Alien was gone from the 
lodge, (of which by-and by) and fo back they re- 
turned again, without doing any buſineſs; but when 
they came to give up their account, what à buſtle 
was there! the prince ſtorming and threatening, 
and, in ſhort, every thing in confuſion, At length, 
being more calm, a conſultation aroſe: concerning 
farther meaſures to be taken; and as they had ſome 
intimation what road ſhe was gone, and whither 
bound, it was thought proper that the utmoſt efforts 
ſhould be made to ſurprize her on the road, to which 
they all agreed, and all to a man faid, that nothing 


engage that my wife Timorous will be a good hand: 
in this affair; and ſo will my wife Diffidence, faid' 
Doubtful ; and I'll not be wanting, ſaid Self-Homis 
cice ; in ſhort, all of them, in their turn, agreed to do 
what in them lay to recover her; but if they ſnould 
fail in that, they would diſtreſs her as much as poffis 
ble; and one of them being not content with this, 
faid, And I'll engage to our aſſiſtance Mrs. Self 
eaſe and Mrs. Carnality, who are acquainted with 
her, and alſo were very intimate with her, and per- 
haps may again, if chey happen to light of her: 

| there 
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there is likewiſe, ſays he, Mrs. Luſt-of-the-eye, the 


millener, Mrs. Pride-of-life, the mantua-maker, 
and Mrs. Luſt-of-the-fleſh, who is their affociate ; 
all theſe being Alien's old friends, I dare fay will, 
in their turn, be very uſeful to your highneſs in 
bringing her back again; for there is not a town or 


N 


village, fair, or market, but what is at ſome time or 


other frequented by one or other of them; and 1 


make no doubt but that one or more of them will 
ſome day meet with her. 

This ſtratagem being highly applauded by them 
all, Abaddon proceeds to give them their commiſ- 
ſion, the purport of which was, that they ſhould pur 


ſue Alien, and wherever they found her, diſturb, 
diſtreſs, annoy, moleſt, take, and, if poſſible, bring 
her back to him, either alive or dead. And, for 
my part, fays he, nothing will be wanting in me to 
aſſiſt you at all times and ſeaſons ; and ſo ſpeed you, 


well. 


The commiſſion being thus given them, they 
made no delay to put it in execution; ſo dreſſing 
themſelves in a diſguiſed habit, every one took his 


way; the ſucceſs that they met with may be ſeen 
hereafter : but now I ſhall return to Alien. 
Before the aforeſaid ſecond meſſengers, viz. Hate- 


good and Letgood, came to the lodge where Alien 


was, her kind Benefactor came to viſit her there, and 
that in a different dreſs from what ſhe ſaw him in be- 
fore, he being then in diſguiſe, but now in a prineely 
habit; and I think I never ſaw a more amiable 
perſon in my life; his countenance was ſo majeſtic, 
and his form ſo delicate, that, in ſhort, I never ſaw 


One 


WF 


one to compare with him, and yet fo mild and fo 
courteous, that it was the greateſt pleaſure in the 
world to be in his company ; thoſe that he was pleaſed 
to favour with it, found themſelves much refreſhed 


with his delightful converſation. 


Now, what paſt between him and Alien, fo far as 
T heard of it, and what I learnt of my three friends, 
I ſhall here relate. It muſt be thought that Alien, 
during her reſidence at this lodge, was, at times, 
very anxious for the arrival of him that had wrought 
out ſo great a deliverance for her; and as he had be- 
fore told her, that he would come to her at this place, 
ſhe was often giving a look-out for him, and that 
many times with a degree of impatience z and ſhe 
was the more ſolicitous, on account of the frequent 
viſits ſhe received from her old neighbours ; for ſhe 
longed to be entirely free from ſuch company. But 
who can expreſs the joy that was in her heart, when 
ſhe heard the ſound of his chariot-wheels approach- 
ing the lodge! and as that was ſo tranſporting to her, 
much more ſo was his appearance when he entered 
therein ; for as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, ſhe was ſo over- 
come with joy, that ſhe fell down at his feet; but 
he, with the greateſt tenderneſs, raiſed her in his 
arms, and ſupported her, where he held her until ſhe 
revived again ; he then, with the utmoſt ardour of 
affection, embraced her, bidding her to be of good 
chear, and gave her a cordial to ſupport her fainting 
ſpirits : but when all was done, ſhe could do little 
more to expreſs what was in her heart, than by her 


looks, and a flow of tears, which he looked upon 
with 
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with as much pleaſure as if ſhe had uttered the great- - 


eſt flow of words. 


Things of this nature being paſt, be began to talk 
to her in the following manner, or to this effect: 


ſays he, I am fully ſatisfied that the rehearſal of what 


I have lately done for you will not ia any meaſure be 
diſagreeable to you, inaſmuch as you ſeem, to have 
a grateful ſenſe of it upon your mind; but that is 
not my preſent buſineſs ; what I have to do at this 
time, is to let you know the cauſe why I did ſo; and 
what you are farther to be employed in ; as well as 
to give you ſome neceſſary directions how to pro- 
ceed, and to furniſh you with ſuch conveniencies as 
you will ſtand in abſolute need of. 

And, firſt, as to the cauſe of, or reaſon why I 
delivered you out of the hands of Nomi, and paid 
the debt you had contrafted with him, and alſo the 
full price of your redemption ; it was not becauſe of 
the miſery you was in under him, nor upon the ac- 
count of what you expected would be your. future 
caſe, viz. to be thrown into priſon for life. No, 
but one reaſon was, becauſe I had fixed my affections 
upon you before ever you owed Nomi one farthing : 
and although you was thus in a ſtate of ſlavery, and 
had alſo made yourſelf ſuch a bankrupt, yet my love 


to you never in the leaſt abated, but continued 


more true than the needle to the pole ; and I could 
no longer bear to ſee or hear of your diſtreſſed cir- 
cumſtances. Another reaſon was, that you might 
be entirely free from bondage, and alſo from the 
apprehenſions of what you feared would come upon 
you, And a third reaſon was, becauſe I could not 

bear 
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bear that Nomi ſhould have it to ſay that you owed 

him the leaſt mite; neither was I willing that he 
ſhould be wronged in the leaſt degree. And now, as 
the intenſeneſs of my love to you was ſuch in time 
paſt, ſo it remains ftill the ſame; and I not only 
have done this for you, but have alſo fixed upon 
you as my bride and ſpouſe [this relation made Alien 
begin greatly to rejoice], and might, continued he, 
have taken you directly with me into that country 
whereof I am Prince, which country is called the 
Land of Light, did it ſeem meet; for I can, for 
your ſatisfaction, aſſure you, that you will be very 
acceptable to my Father, inaſmuch as he hath per- 
fect knowledge of you, and of all things that I have 
tranſacted on your account, it being his will it 
ſhould be ſo [this again puts her into high ſpirits]; 
but as to your going with rhe now, it muſt not be fo, 
for as you have been a ſpendthrift hitherto, and have 
coſt me ſo dear, you are obligated to walk iton foot; 
in which pilgrimage, dangers and difficulties you 
muſt expect. At this news, her countenance began 
to look ſad, becauſe ſhe longed to go with him; 
which he obſerving ſaid, Come, don't be caſt down, 
I ſhall often give you a viſit upon the road, and that 
at ſuch times when you have moſt need of it. This 
put her in a little heart again. And now come with 
me (ſays he) to the top of the lodge, and from 
thence I will point out to you part of the road that 
you muſt go, and alſo give you ſome direftions how 
to proceed and behave therein, which is the ſecond 
thing I propoſed to inform you of. 


When 
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When they were there, and had a full proſpe& 
of the plain of Hope before them, he ſays to her, 
Now take diligent heed to the things I am going to 
inform you of: Lou ſee (ſays he), along the midſt 
of the plain, a ſtrait narrow road? To which ſne 
replied, Yes. And at the further ſide of the plain, 
you ſee an eminence - fronting the road? To which 
ſhe replied, Yes, And do you not ſee upon the top 
of the eminence, a lodge? To which ſhe replied, I 
think I do. Well, (ſays he) that is the way you 
are to go, and be ſure to take great care that you 
ſtep not out of it, either to the right hand, or left; 
and then you may be ſure you will not be expaſed to 
any danger; but if you ſtep aſide, you know. not 
what will be the conſequence ;. for many enemies you 
have, and they will be ſecretly laying traps and pit- 
falls by the way fide, in order to enſnare you, which I 
now inform you of, in order that you may be the more 
watchful; and when you come to the lodge, through 
which you are to paſs, (and which belongs to me) 
you may with the greateſt boldneſs defire the porter 
to give you entrance : when he aſketh you by what 
authority you ſo do, tell him that you are come in 
the name of Isz1, for that is my name; and by 
this name you ſhall call me throughout your pilgrim- 
age. And in order that the porter may be ſure that 
you are no impoſtor, take this certificate with you, 
which is ſealed and ſigned by my own hand; and, 
if required, you may ſhew it him for his ſatisfaction: 
this certificate will be a paſs for you, not only there, 
but to the end of your journey; and when the  por- 
ter aſketh what your name is, tell him, that it is 

I Hephzi 
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Hephzibah, becauſe my delight is in you ; and A ; 
ſhall no more be called Alien, for you are no longer 
a ſtranger in a ſtrange land. And as the good peo- 
ple of the houſe will be enquiring of you concerning 
ſeveral things,- you may give them an information 
from whenice you came, the ſtate you were in, and 
of the meſſengers that came to you; you may like- 
wiſe acquaint them with the rolls that were- brought 
you, the behaviour of Nomi to you, and the appre- 
henſions you were under on his account, and how I 
delivered you from him; alſo ſuch other events as 

. you have known ſince that time: which will be a 
| means to endear you to them, and cauſe them to be 
more free with you. This alſo you are to o' ſerve, 
. to be comformable to the rules of the family in 
every reſpect, and then they will be the more readyx 
to give you further inſtructions how, and in what 
manner, you ſhall behave through the remaining 
part of your journey. Now, ſays he, come with 
me into the ward - robe, and there (in order that you 
may be more acceptable to them, or to any other 

© houſe or lodge you come to) I will cloath vou 
with ſuch apparel as ſhall cauſe you to be amiable. in 
their fight; and this, with other favours, are in- 
cluded in the third thing I was to do for you, When 
he had brought her into the ward- robe, he ftript her 
of her ſlave's clothing, which he did with ſuch de- 
cency, that ſhe was not aſhamed, and clothed her 
again with change of apparel, from head to foot, 
which was fo beautiful, that none but a king's daugh-- 
ter is worthy to wear it. The firſt garment he put 


upon ber was all of wrought gold; the ſecond all of 
needles 
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needle- work; and the third of a changeable colour: 
he then put round her waiſt a moſt curious girdle; 
and on her feet ſhoes of the richeſt make, and of 
ſuch ſubſtance, that they would laſt even to the end 
of her pilgrimage. Well, when ſhe was thus 
adorned, her Lord Isg ſeemed to look upon her 
with the greateſt degree of pleaſure ; and I think 
ſhe was as comely a woman as ever I ſaw, notwith- 
ſtanding her complexion was ſomething ſwarthy : he 
gave her alſo a moſt uſeful and beautiful monitor, of 
his own compoſing, which he told her would be of 
great uſe to her in her travels; for, ſays he, when- 
ever you hear this monitor ſtrike, you are about to 
ſtep out of the road, or elſe you have done it before; 
and this you are to take paticular care, not to diſre- 
gard the ſtriking of it. 

No doubt but theſe fine things raiſed a little am- 
bition in her breaſt; and if one had known her 
mind, I dare ſay that ſhe wanted to coach it away 
with him; and eſpecially as ſhe heard him ſay, that 
ſhe muſt walk it on foot, and alſo paſs through 
many trials and dangers; and which indeed might 
cauſe her a little to recoil, as knowing her own weak- 
neſs ; however this was, ſhe ſpeaks to him thus; 
(but in a very modeſt manner) Oh, my Lord, how 
ſhall I, a weak, filly woman, be able to encounter 
the many enemies that I may meet with in the road, 
ſceing I have nothing to defend myſelf withall ? and 
ſhould I be attacked by any of them, what ſhall I 
do ? Well, (replied he) that you may not be diſ- 
heartened in that reſpect, come with me into the ar- 
mory, where you ſhall be furniſhed with weapons of 
12 proof: 
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proof: ſo taking her thither, he put a helmet upon 
her head, a breaſt- plate upon her breaſt, a ſhield 
upon her arm, a ſword in her hand, with another 
weapon called non-reſiſtance. When ſhe was thus 
accoutred, ſhe begun to make another ples ; But 
my dear Lord Isn1, (ſays ſhe) theſe ] have not pro- 
ved, and how fhall I, or how can I make uſe of 
them? The helmet indeed will guard my head, and 
the breaſt-plate may defend my breaſt ; but alas 
this ſhield'T cannot wield, for J find it is not in my 
power ſo much as to move it ; and what ſhall I do if 
an enemy ſhould throw any darts againſt me? And 
as to this ſword, I make no doubt but it would cut 
a man aſunder, was it in a hand that was able to 
brandiſh it; but for my part I cannot; I rather 
think that a fling and a ſtone would be more fit for 
me. To which he replied, Thefe will be more fa- 
miliar to you in time; and you know not what exe · 
cution you may do, when you ſtand in need of 
uſing them: but that you may not be diſcouraged, 
if it happen ſo, that you fail in uſing them, and 
your enemy ſhould for a time get the advantage over 
you, and you ſhould not be able to make uſe ob this 
weapon called Non- reſiſtance, I myſelf will come to 
your relief, and will deliver you from the hand of 
every foe. This news began to put her in good 
ſpirits again, and made her deſirous to ſet forward 
on herjourney : ſo her Lord, giving her a kind em- 
brace, and ſomething for her refreſhment on the 
way, took his leave of her for that time, though no 
doubt with great reluctance on Hephzibah's part. 


Now 
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Now I ſaw in my dream, that a ſiſter of Hephzi- 
bah came to viſit her juſt as ſhe was preparing to ſet 
out on her journey; I think her name was Orpah ; 
ſhe was a ſiſter by the father, but not by the mo- 
ther. She, finding her ready for marching, ſays to 
her, Whither away, ſiſter; I think you ſeem as 
though you are about taking a long journey? So 1 
am, replied: Hephzibah, and ſhould be glad were 
you going with me. Pray, replied Orpah, whither 
are you going, ſiſter? To tell you plainly, fays 
Hephzibah, 1 am now leaving the land of which I 
was a native, and bred up in, and am going to the 
Land of Light. Are you fo ? replied Orpah; I think 
you are much in the right of it; for I am ſure there 
is nothing to be got here, but age and old cloaths, 
as we uſe to ſay. I have heard much talk of that 
country you ſpeak of; they ſay, that it is a fine coun- 
try indeed, and that there are none who go thither, 
but what get very rich, and really I almoſt have a 
mind to go with you, if I thought that I ſhould be 
accepted of when I came there. Well, fiſter, re- 
plied Hephzibah, if this is your mind, and you 
have no other ſcruple but that, come forward, I 
ſhall be glad of your company : for my part, I muſt 
lole no time; and, for your encouragement, I am 
informed, that none who go to this country, ever re- 
turned back again. Upon her ſaying this, Orpah 
ſeemed to take heart, and accordingly ſets out with 
her. 

I obſerved, that at their firſt ſetting out, they diſ- 
courſed together about the country whither they 
were bound, and the privileges they expected to be 
favoured 
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'_ favoured with, when they came there, Ec. And 
Pray, ſiſter, ſays Orpah, if I may be fo free, what 
was it that firſt animated you to remove from your 
native country, and go to this ? 

Hepbæibab. To relate every circumſtance, would 
take up much time. But don't you remember, 
ſiſter, that a while a-go a meſſenger came to me 
from a certain court, and brought me a roll, and 
what uneaſineſs it gave me? | 

Orp. Remember it, ſiſter ! yes, very well; I alfo 

remember that a meſſenger (and very like it may be 
the ſame) brought me one likewiſe, which put me 
into a great conſternation ; but in a little time it 
wore off: the roll I have ſtill by me. 
Hiepb. Have you ſo, ſiſter; I likewiſe have mine; 
let us compare them together. Accordingly they 
compared their rolls, and found them to amount to 
near one and the ſame ; at which Hephzibah ſeemed 
to rejoice. Well, ſiſter, continued ſhe, and did you 
not hear of a ſecond meſſenger that came to me, 
which brought me another roll, and what a tremot 
it put me in, c. 

Orp. Yes, yes, ſiſter, I heard of 3 it, and alſo had 
a ſecond meſſenger, with a roll to me, which I am 
ſure affrighted me very much; I did not recover it 
for a conſiderable time; and that roll J have with 
me likewiſe. 

Heph. I am glad of that, alter, come let us com- 
pare it with mine; which ſhe directly produceth, 
and, when compared, they found them to tally very 
near together; only I obſerved, that there was ſome 


difference in the ſeals that were upon them, which 
they 
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they overlooked, Well, fiſter, continued Hephzi- 
bah, as you have heard of theſe two circumſtances, 
no doubt but that you alſo heard of the treatment I 
had from Nomi, the apprehenſions I was under on 
his account, and how I expected he 2 ſerve me 
in the end. 

Orp. Yes, ſiſter, that was noiſed a abroad; | 
you know very well that nezghbour Knowlittle, who 
came to viſit you at that time, is a brave hand at 
ſpreading things about; and I do aſſure you, ſiſter, 
that I han't gone altogether without ſome of Nomi's 
diſcipline, I am ſure he almoſt knocked me down” 
ſeveral times; don't you ſee the marks he gave me 
in my forehead 1 ? 

Heph. Well, ſiſter, and how did you make it up 
with him again? you went on pretty quietly with 
him after this, did you not 7 

Orp. Why the method I took was, to promiſe 

to behave better for the future, and that I would 
work early and late; which accordingly I did; yet 

for all this we had not a thorough tranquility; for 
when I failed of doing my taſk, he would often give 

me very ſevere laſhes; ſo that I often wiſhed that 
there was no ſuch one as a Nomi in the world; and 
| ſhould be glad to have got from under his domi- 

mon at any rate. I am glad that I came to viſit you 
this morning, and that I am got thus far out of: 
his reach. But pray, ſiſter, how got you from him 

i laſt? I think you have not told me that yet. 

Heph. That I was: about to do, ſiſter; for I do 
allure you, it is a delightful theme to me, and I 

hall talk of it at every friend's houſe I come to 
throughout 
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throughout my pilgrimage. The manner of my 

deliverance was this; at the time when I was in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs on Nomi's account, expecting no- 
thing from him but preſent death or impriſonment, 
a perſon of diſtinction came into our country, and 
hearing of my caſe, and being a perſon of a very 
compaſſionate ſpirit, he was bent upon my deliver- 
ance; and accordingly goes to Nomi, and pays all 
that I was indebted to him; then he came, and 
gave me an account thereof ; and, f my ſatisfac- | 
tion, ſhewed me my acquittance, both for my debt, 
and alſo for the purchaſe of my perſon : when he 
had ſo done, he gave me a ſovereign balm to heal 
the wounds that Nomi had made, and then directed 
me to the lodge from whence we came, which hath 
been a delightful place unto me. This, in brief, is 
the hiſtory of my deliverance. | 

Orp. Alas for me] my debts are yet unpaid ! you 
may travel on without fear; but as for me, Nomi 
may purſue after, and arreſt me, and bring me 
back again, and throw me into priſon, | 

Heph. Come, ſiſter, don't be diſmayed ; you 
know not but that your debt is paid alſo, although 
you have not the knowledge of it as yet. 

Orp. But pray, fiſter, how did you get this ap- 
| parel you now wear? and alſo thoſe weapons for your 
defence in time of danger ? 

Heph. Why, ſiſter, the ſame perſon that purchaſed 
my freedom, came to viſit me at yonder lodge, and 
there cloathed and armed me, as you now ce, - 
and alſo gave me directions how to proceed on my 


journey. 
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Orp. But what ſhall I do, ſiſter, that have none 
of theſe things? how ſhall I be accepted of at the 
lodge before us? and what ſhall I do to withſtand 
an enemy, ſhould I be attacked ? 

Heph. Come, ſiſter, don't be diſcouraged con- 
cerning this; you don't know but my kind Bene- 
factor may meet you at the lodge, whither we are 
going, and confer upon you the ſame privileges as 
he has upon me. With this Orpah ſeemed to take 
heart again, and went on more chearful, being en- 
couraged by what Hephzibah ſaid to her. 

Well, ſiſter, ſaid Hephzibah, now let us turn 
our diſcourſe to another ſubject. What thoughts had 
you of Nomi, when you was under his diſcipline ? 

Orp. Why, fiſter, I thought that he uſed me 
very cruelly : did not you ? 

Heph. 1 own that I did at firſt; but afterwards, 
when I conſidered that the whole of my time was his 
due, I could not ſo much blame him ; nay, I could 
rather juſtify his proceedings towards me. | 

Orp. For my part, I could not; neither can I yet5 
becauſe I think that I wrought as hard as any flave 
he had; and I think that he might have pafſed by 
the lofs of a little time. FER 

Heph. But don't you know, ſiſter, that the whole 
of our time was his due? | 
Orp. Perhaps it may be ſo; but when one does 
the beſt one can, what more can he deſire? I am 
fure that I did all that was in my power, and the 
beſt that is can do no more. 

At this confeffion of Orpah, I thought that Heph- 
zibah began to look ſomething cool, and ſays to her, 
K Well, 
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Well, fiſter, L have one thing more to talk to you 
| Ot. ; 

Orp. Say on, ſiſter. 

Hepb. You remember, that when we ſat out this 
morning, on our journey, our diſcourſe was chiefly 
about the excellency of the country whither we are 
going; and a delightful theme it is: but as my kind 
Benefactor told me, that I muſt expect to meet with 
difficulties on the road, it will not be amiſs if we 
talk of them alſo, that when they come upon us, it 
may not ſeem as though ſome ſtrange thing hap- 
pened to us, and ſo we be tempted to repent our 
bargain. 

Orp. Dear, ſiſter who 8 grudge to go n 
a few difficulties, ſo that we arrive there at laſt? 

Hepb. Perhaps the difficulties and dangers we are 
to go through, may be more and greater than you 
and J at preſent imagine: for I do affure you, that 
F have been informed of ſome, that have travelled 
this road, who have been ſadly put to it in the way; 
and that not only by thieves and robbers, that infeſt 
the road, but alſo have been cruelly tortured, 
mocked, ſcourged, and alſo were put under bonds 
and impriſonments, of which ſome were' ſtoned, 
others were ſlain with the ſword, and others went 
through various affliftions, and great torment from 
their enemies; and all becauſe they fou ght this 
country whither we are bound: and, if we ſhould 
eſcape ſuch things as they went through, we may 

eſteem it as a great privilege. Now, fiſter, what 
think you of this? At this news, Orpah's counte- 


nance began to change; and making a full ſtop, ſhe 
lays, 
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| ſays, Indeed alter, theſe are hard ſayings: I ſhall. 
never be able to go through the half of this: you 
may do as you pleaſe; but, for my part, I'll even 
return again; for if I go with you, I may be killed, 
and if I return, I can but die. So Orpah coming to 
this reſolution, they wept upon each other; Orpah 
returned back to her ſlavery, and Hephzibah ſet her 
face towards the lodge. 


See how the Pilgrim trips the plain, 
Her native place deſires no more; 
Nor will ſhe there return again, 
But haſten to the wiſh'd-for ſhore. 


Now I faw, that although the return of Orpah 
cauſed Hephzibah to look ſomewhat ſad, yet ſhe be- 
gan to gird up her loins, and ſet forward with more 
intenſeneſs than before; and as it was the ſpring 
time of the year, a pleaſant walk, for the moſt part, 
ſhe had ; the ſun ſhining with reſplendent rays, and 
the gentle breezes fanning around her ; the birds 
chanting forth their melodious notes, and the 
doves uttering forth their pleaſant voices in the ad- 
jacent groves; the plain beſpangled with various 
forts of flowers, and a chryſtal ſtream running by her 
ſide moſt part of the way. Neither had ſhe much 
diſturbance in the road; but this I obſerved, that 
Mr. Pride would now and then croſs the road, 
which ſometimes put her to a ſtand ; though being 
but little acquainted with him, ſhe had not much 
apprehenſion of - danger from him. Well, thus ſhe 
went on, till ſhe came near the hill on which the 
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lodge was; and now, night approaching, and per- 
ceiving the aſcent to be ſomewhat ſteeper than ſhe 
expected, ſhe began to be à little out of heart, 
thinking that ſhe ſhould not be able to reach the 
lodge that night, and wiſhed for a convenient lodg- 
ing, at the foot of the hill, until morning. 
Whilſt ſhe was thus muling, a man, with a grave and 
ſolid countenance, and in a plain habit, coming up 
to her, accoſts her 1n the following manner, and that 
in a very mild and ſoothing accent; Fair one, ſays 
he, I think you ſeem to be very much fatigued ; pray, 
may I be ſo free as to aſk you how far you are tra- 
velling to night ? Sir, ſaid ſhe, my intention was to 
reach the lodge, on the top of the hill; but I fear I 
cannot attain it. Attain it! ſays he; no, that you 
cannot, as it is ſo late, and you much fatigued al- 
ready: do you conſider the length and ſteepneſs of 
the hill? and ſhould you be overtaken with night, 
you may loſe your way, and you know not what dan- 
gers you may fall into; come, be content, and go 
with me to my homely habitation; what entertain- 
ment I have, you are welcome to, and you may ſet 
forward in the morning, as early as you pleaſe, and 
I, or ſome of my maidens, will put you in the road 
again, and bear you company up the hill. This 
ſuiting with what ſhe before had been thinking of, 
ſhe returned him thanks, and ſaid, that ſhe would 
accept of his kind offer : but as the old gentleman 
was turning about to conduct her to his houſe, ſhe 
remembered that this was one of the men that came 
to perſuade her to go back when ſhe was at the 


former lodge; and immediately her monitor ſtruck, 
which 
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which cauſed her to refrain from following him, and 
ſo ſhe kept on her road ; upon which he called after 
her, but to little purpoſe ; ſhe told him that her 
mind was altered, and that ſhe was determined to 
reach to the lodge, if poſſible. I think that this gen- 
tleman was Mr. Sagacity. | 

Now I ſaw that ſhe went on with freſh vigour, 
leſt ſhe ſhould be benighted, or at leaſt ſhould meet 


came to the foot of the hill, her ſpirits again began 
to ſink, with the thoughts that ſhe could not be able 
toreach the top of it that night ; but raking ſome 
refreſhment, ſhe began to aſcend the hill, and went 
on really better than I expected: before it was quite 
dark ſhe came to the lodge. | 

But who can tell what tremor of mind ſhe was in, 
leſt ſhe ſhould not be accepted of there! If I knock 
at the gate, thought ſhe, and be refuſed entrance, 
what ſhall I do, and whither ſhall I go? And the 
certificate, that her Lord gave for her admittance, 
being out of her mind, ſhe halted and hankered- 
about the out- ſide of the gate; ſhe durſt not ven- 
ture to come up to it, but only looked at it with a 
wiſhful eye; and in this dilemma ſhe continued 
ſome time. At length the porter, or watchman, 
whoſe name was Shepherd, giving a look out, and 
ſeeing a ſtranger before the gate, ſteps to her, and 
aſked her, in a very affable manner, whom ſhe ſought 
and what ſhe wanted ? To which ſhe replied (trem- 
bling), that ſhe deſired to have a lodging in this 
houſe to-night, if it might be. The porter then 
aſked her who directed her ker} to which ſhe 
faid, 
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with an enemy that might moleſt her. When ſhe - 
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faid, that ſhe was directed there by Lord Isg. The 
porter replied, We deny none admittance, here, 
that come in his name; come, ſtep you into the 
porch, whilftI call the family together, which is our 
uſual cuſtom ; and if they like your. talk, you will | 
be as one born in the houſe. So leaving her a little, 
he ſteps in, and lets the family know what a gueſt 
he had got in the porch; which gave them great joy 
and pleaſure. 

But what tongue can expreſs the fear that poor 
Hephzibah was in, left the family ſhould not approve 
of the account ſhe had to give of herſelf : ſometimes 
ſhe would be ready to wiſh that ſhe had not come 
there, though ſhe durſt not entertain ſo much as a 
thought of returning back. 

Whilſt ſhe was in this quandary, the family came, 
and in a very courteous manner ſaluted her, and ob- 
ſerving her tremor, deſired her not to be diſcouraged, 
inaſmuch as they knew how to ſympathize with her: 
and having taken their places, Mr. Shepherd, the 

watchman, began to interrogate her concerning her 
native country, her behaviour in it, and what be- | 
fel her there; the manner how ſhe was delivered out 
of it, and the place where ſhe took her firſt reſidence 
after ſhe came away: to all which ſhe gave him ſa- 
tisfactory anſwers. Then he aſked her what viſitors 
ſhe had when at the lodge ; which ſhe told him: and 

laſt of all, ſays ſhe, with a degree of rapture, my 
Lord Ish came to viſit me there; at which they all 
ſeemed to be delighted. 

Well, ſaid Mr. Shepherd, and what converſation 


had Lord IsRI with IO Here ſhe told him all that 
had 
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had paſſed between them, and how ſhe was directed 
by him to this houſe, as it lay in her direct way to 
the Land of Light, whither ſhe was travelling. And 
what, ſays he, did he further do for you? Why, 
ſays ſhe, he gave me a certificate, ſigned and ſealed 
in his own name, which he told me would be a paſs 
for me throughout my journey. Mr. Shepherd re- 
plied, I am glad of that, pray let me ſee it; ſo ſhe 
produced it. And when they had peruſed it, they 

expreſſed their ſatisfaction therewith. Well, ſays 
he, and what did Lord Is HI do for you more? why, 
ſays ſhe, he took me into the ward- robe, and gave 
me theſe garments you ſee upon me; and he took 
me into the armory, and accoutered me with theſe 
weapons you ſee, for my defence in time of danger. 
Very well, replies he, and what further ? Says ſhe, 
he told me that you, the good people of the houſe, 
would give me directions how I ſhould behave in 
the remaining part of my pilgrimage; and he alſo 
ſaid that he would now and then viſit me in the way, 
eſpecially in time of danger. Theſe accounts gave 
them all ſatisfaction; and they, with one conſent, 
agreed to admit her into the family ; but they told 
her, that as it was their cuſtom to receive none into 
the houſe till they were firſt bathed, ſo it was neceſ- 
ſary for her to ſubmit thereto; to which ſhe readily 
conſented. After that was performed, they, with 
Joy, brought her into the lodge, and ſhe became as 


; one of the family, and with the greateſt freedom 


partook of every thing the houſe afforded ; which 


indeed proved to be rich proviſion to her. 
* 


The 
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| The morning being come, Hephzibah began to 
Prepare to ſet forward on her journey; but the vir- 
gins belonging to the lodge told her, that ſhe muſt 
not go as yet, becauſe they wanted to have farther 
converſation with her; upon which ſhe conſented to 
ſtay another day with them; and being ſet together, 
they began to diſcourſe concerning the country ſhe 

came from, and the vaſt diſproportion there was be- 

\ tween it and that to which ſhe was travelling. Their 
talk alſo was very much about the Prince of the 

'Land of Light, the love he bears to pilgrims, the 
| certainty of the continuance of it, and many ſuch 
like things, which afforded them a great degree of 
pleaſure. They alſo deſired her to give them a freſh 
rehearſal of her caſe, when in the region of the ſha- 
dow of death, and the manner of her coming out 
of it, and by what means; to all which ſhe gave 
them a more particular account than before ſhe 


'- had done. 


They alſo aſked her ſeveral queſtions relative to the 
occurrences that happened to her when ſhe was in 
the lodge of Reliance; to which ſhe gave them ſa- 
tisfaftory anſwers. She likewiſe told them the ſtory 
of her ſiſter Orpah, and how ſhe came over the plain 
of Hope alone, and what a pleaſant journey ſhe had. 
And did you not, ſay they, meet with ſome interrup- 
tion in the plain ? becauſe many times it is infeſted 
with thieves. No great matter, replied ſhe ; only 
one perſon, that looked a little ſuſpicious, would 
ſometimes croſs the road, which put me to a ſtand. 
Aye, we know him, ſay they; he is as arrant a villain 
as. can be, and as great an enemy to pilgrims as any 

in 
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in the world; and you muſt expect to meet with 
him again, before you come to your journey's end; 
his name is Pride, and a very proper one it is, for 
he affects ſuch variety of dreſs, that you will find it 
a hard matter to know him; ſo you will do well to 
be upon your guard, leſt he ſurprize you before you 
are aware. But did you meet with no other moleſ- 
tation upon the plain? Yes, ſaid ſhe, as it grew. 
towards evening, and near ſun- ſet, finding myſelf 
- ſomewhat fatigued, and ſeeing the hill before me 
to be ſteeper than I expected, I began to deſpair of 
getting to the top of it that night, whereupon I 
began to wiſh that I could find a lodging thereabout, 
and fo to ſet forward in the morning. Whilſt I was 
thus thinking, a perſon came up to me, (whom 
I did not know at firſt) and very kindly invited me 
to his houſe; and as he ſeemed to be a venerable 
perſon, I conſented to go with him.; but when I 
was about to follow him, I perceived that he was one 
of them that would have perſuaded me to go back to 
my native country, when I was at the lodge of Reli- 
ance, whereupon I immediately turned from him, 
and came forward on my way. Oh, ſays one of the 
virgins, that is old Sagacity, we know him alſo ; 
'tis well you eſcaped from him ; he hath been a de- 
luder of many, all of whomhave found him very 
prejudicial to them. 

As they were talking of the above, Mr. Shep- 
herd, the watchman, came into the room where 
they were, and in a pleaſant manner ſays to them, 
Iam glad to ſee you thus employed; pray, may 1 
not know what you have been diſcourſing about? 

: L Yes, 
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Yes, and welcome, ſay they: and accordingly 
they related to him all that had paſt, which gave 
him much ſatisfaction. Well, now, ſays he, (turn- 
ing to Hephzibah) pray let me have a little talk 
with you: but, firſt of all, give me leave to en- 
quire after your name; I ſhould have done it yeſter- 
night, but forgot it. You muſt know, it is our rule 
to enroll all ſuch as we take into our family, and you 
we look upon to be as one of us; though ſometimes 
it has been the caſe that we have taken ſome to be 
true pilgrims, that have turned out impoſtors ; but 
as we have their names enrolled, we know the bet- 
ter how to deal with them, when they diſcover what 
they ate. This cauſed Hephzibah to look fad ; 
which he perceiving, {aid to her, Don' t be diſcou- 
raged at this, I only ſpeak of it by way of caution; 
it may befor your good. Come, let me know your 
nme? My name, fays ſhe, when in my native 
country, was Alien; for I was a ſtranger to the Land 
of Light; but when my dear Lord Isxr came to me 
at the lodge of Reliance, he gave me the name of 
| Hephzibah ; becauſe he ſaid that he delighted in 
me. Of this Mr. Shepherd took a memorandum, 
and then — to talk to her in ths following 
manner. 

It may be, my daughter, ſays he, that as you 
have had ſuch favours beſtowed upon you by Lord 
Is Hr, when at the lodge you ſpake of; and as you 
kept on your way, when your ſiſter returned back; 
as your walk was ſo pleaſant over the plain, and you 
eſcaped the dangers you was there liable to; alſo as 


you are received into this houſe, and are admitted 
to 
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ring the reſt of your pilgrimage, and that your diffs 
culties are almoſt ended : but that you may not be 
diſappointed, if theſe are your thoughts, give me 
leave to tell you, that you muſt not wonder if you 


meet with greater trials than ever you have met 


with yet, and that from ſuch quarters as you little 


ſuſpect. The prince of the country from whence 


you came, will aſſuredly employ all his emiſſaries to 
bring you back to him again; and though they 
may not be able to prevail in that reſpect, yet they 
will retard you in your journey, as much as poſſi 
ble; and, let me tell you, they are very crafty ad- 
verſaries; therefore it behoves you to be very con- 
ſtant upon your watch, leſt they come upon you be- 
fore you are aware; which if that ſhould be the 
caſe, you will find it very hard work to ſtruggle with 


them; at leaſt, you may ſuffer the ſmart of them 
for many days. Thoſe weapons that Lord Ist 


gave you, if they are kept bright, will be of fingu- 
lar uſe to you, at ſuch ſeaſons; for it is not poſſible 
that any enemy ſhould ſtand before them : but if 
your weapons are dull and ruſty, you will find that 
they will be of little or no uſe to you, when the en- 
emy makes an aſſault upon you; but for your encou- 
ragement, this you may be aſſured of, that your 
Lord IsRI will not ſuffer them totally to prevail 
againſt you : though you may receive a fall by them, 
yet you ſhall riſe again ; for he will moſt certainly 
come to your aſſiſtance, and cauſe you to triumph 
oyer your adverſaries. 
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to all the privileges thereof, you may be ready to 
imagine that you ſhall enjoy peace and felicity du- 
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As to the garments wherewith you are cloathed, 


, are the moſt excellent ornaments in the world ; 
| Four innermoſt garment is cannon- proof, and all 
the batteries that can be raiſed againſt it ſhall never 
be able to make a breach through it; neither is it 
poſſible that you ſhould be robbed of it. Tour ſe- 
condt garment may be defaced by the enemy, and, 


to your apprehenſion, you may be almoſt upon the 


brink of being plundered of it, but Lord Is HI will 
take care that you ſhall not entirely loſe it; for he 
knows, that could your enemies rob you of this, 
their end would be anſwered; and indeed it is what 
they chiefly aim at; but your kind Benefactor will 
ſee to it, that they ſhall not entirely accompliſh 
their deſign. 

What I have to ſay to you concerning your out- 
ward garment is this: you are to take the utmoſt 
care that you keep it free from ſpots and ftains ; for 
if you are neglectful of it, you will diſpleaſe him 
that gave it you, and alſo cauſe your enemies to re- 
Joice over you; and when you come to take a view 
of it yourſelf, you will be aſhamed to look upon it; 
but if it be kept free from ſoil, it will be pleaſing to 
your kind Benefactor, pleaſant to yourſelf, and in 
ſome reſpect baffle your adverſaries. This, my daugh- 
ter, I would have you bear upon your mind, and 
have a ſtrict regard unto. 

And as you was told by Lord Is nr, that here 
you would have inſtructions how you ſhould behave 
in your pilgrimage, I would alſo put you in mind of 
this, viz. that you endeayour to carry yourſelf wiſely 


when you paſs through any city, town, or village; 
the 
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the inhabitants whereof, it may be, will give you 
ſome diſturbance as you paſs along; but let not 
that be minded by you; if they ſpeak ill of you, be 
ſure to give them good words; and if they ſmite you, 
return not the blow; and ſo, in time, by your 
good deportment, you will find your journey to be 
more pleaſant, and their calumnies againſt you will in 
a meaſure ceaſe ; but if you contend with them, and 
render evil for evil, you will never have any reſt, but 
will be in continual perplexities, and ſo your way 
will be rendered the more uncomfortable to you. 
And you muſt not think it ſtrange if you meet 


with trials from ſuch quarters as you at this time 


little dream of. It may be, that in the courſe of 
your pilgrimage, you may meet with ſome in your 
way, who will tell you that they alſo are bound to 
the ſame country you are; but, in fact, are liars ; 
of ſuch beware; for if you ſtrictly examine them, 
you will ſoon find them to be as I have told you, 

and you will ſee that they only go about to deceive, 
But what 15 moſt to be lamented, 1s, that you 
may find ſome upon the road, that are pilgrims in- 
deed ; and from ſuch companions as thoſe, you may 
promiſe yourſelf a great deal of felicity ; and yet in 
this alſo you may be deceived. I ſhould be glad if 
there was no occaſion for a caution of this ſort ; but, 
in truth, there is as much need of watchfulneſs in 
this caſe, as any I know of; and lamentable it 1s, 
that there are many pilgrims who will carry it fair to 
your face, in order to hear what you have to fay ; 
and if you are not directly of their ſentiments in 
things you converſe about (although they will ſeem 
to 
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to afſent) will go their way, and improve it to ybur 
prejudice, ſo that you will be ready to think that 
there is not one upon earth to be truſted ; and alſo you 
may be ready to think that a pilgrim's life is nothing 
but a dream, through their behaviour in this re- 
ſpe& ; nevertheleſs ſome, no doubt, you will find 
to be faithful and true: and when you meet with 
ſuch, let them be your correſpondents, for you 
will find them to be very helpful to you in- 2 tra- 
vels. 

Some pilgrims, perhaps, you may ſee in your 
way, who have ſadly bedaubed their outward gar- 
ments, which will give you much uneaſineſs of 
mind; but be not diſcouraged thereat, only ſee to it 
to keep your own clean, and then you will be at peg 
in that reſpect. 

When Mr. Shepherd had ſpoken theſe clings to 
her, and given her ſeveral other uſeful inſtructions, 
ſhe returned him thanks, and ſaid, that ſhe hoped 
ſhe ſhould obſerve all things that he had told her, as 
ſhe looked upon them to be very neceſſary. 

Having ſpent the remainder of the day in profit- 
able converſation, every one retired to their reſpective 
places of reſt; and the morning being come, Heph- 
zibah again dreſſeth herſelf for her journey; and the 
family not being willing to hinder her, they told 
her, that ſome of them would accompany her alittle 
way on the road; but firſt of all, ſay they, it i 
proper that you take ſome refreſhment. 

Breakfaſt being ended, and the good people hav- 
ing given her ſuch things as were neceſfary for her 


refreſhment upon the road, Mr. Shepherd, with 
ſome 
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ſome of the virgins belonging to the houſe, ſet for- 
ward with her, in order to conduct her part of the 
way ; but before they went out of the lodge, they 
made her a preſent of a map of the road ſhe was to 
travel in, which (as they were going along) Mr. 
Shepherd explained to her, ſhewing her the turnings, 
and windings, and croſs roads, that might lead her 
out of the right way ; telling her, that the enemy had 
caſt up theſe roads on purpoſe to draw pilgrims out 
of the way that they ſhould go in, of which he 
bid her be aware; for ſome of them, faid he, are 
fo craftily made, that unleſs you have an eye to this 
map, you certainly will be enſnared by them, and 
will have reaſon to repent your neglect in that reſpect. 
As they were talking of this, with other profitable 


things, they came to a certain eminence, from 
whence: they had a view of the road before them; 


which, when Mr. Shepherd had pointed out to her, 
he, and the virgins in company, took their leave of 
her, bidding her good ſpeed ; and fo they returned 
to the lodge, and Hephzibah went on her way. 

Now I ſaw, that ſhe had not long parted from her 
good companions, but a perſon ſtept out of a 
thicket by the way fide, and came directly up to her, 
with an all hail, thou that art highly favoured ! thou 
that haſt been brought out of thy native country, 
and haſt been ſo eminently favoured at Reliance 
lodge, and eſcaped the dangers of the plain, and 
haſt been admitted into the lodge upon the hill, and 
haſt received ſuch favours there, and haſt been 
brought on thy way by the good people of the 
houſe, and art now in the direct road to the * 
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of Light, whicher thou art bound! Now thou haſt: 
no need to fear any more dangers and caſualties in 
the way, thy feet being in the goodly path ; with 
many more ſuch like flattering ſpeeches, which pro- 
ved very enſnaring to her, and the more ſo, becauſe 
an airof gravity appeared in his countenance. - She 
began to caſt in her mind what manner of perſon 
this was, that he ſhould know all theſe things ; and 
ſhe began to harbour favourable ſentiments of him, 
thinking him to be ſome great one. He, continu- 
ing his harangue to her, ſays, As you have time 
enough before you, and the weather ſettled, I ſhall 
take it as a favour if you will pleaſure me with your 
company a few days at my lodge; it is but a little 
diſtarice hence; and I am ſure that my family will be 
as much delighted with your company as myſelf, and 
will entertain you with the beſt things my houſe af- 
fords ; upon this ſhe conſented to go with him, not 
knowing who, or what he was; but as he was turn- 
ing to conduct her to his place of refidence, ſhe 
perceived, by a particular air of his, that he was the 
ſame perſon that ſeveral times croſſed the road when 
ſhe was coming over the plain of Hope; upon 
which ſhe directly ſtarted back, and kept on her way, 
knowing him to be Mr. Pride; and he returned to 
his thicket. 
Now I ſaw, that after ſhe had parted with this ad- 
verſary, ſhe came to a lane called Self-abaſement, 
which, whilft ſhe was walking through, proved very 
uncomfortable to her; the lane, you muſt note, ran 
with a ſhallow, or what we call a hollow way, and be- 
ing very narrow, the trees that grew upon the banks 


by 
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by the way fide, met together at the top; ſo that 
what with one thing, and what with another, ſhe 
was quite deprived of the influences of the ſun, 
not ſo much as enjoying one comfortable ray thereof; 
whereupon, almoſt as ſoon as ſhe entered this ow 
a chill ſeized her, that cauſed her to ſhiver, ſo that 
ſhe began to be doubtful of the conſequence ; upon 
which ſhe mended her pace, in order to get warm; 
but the road being rough, ſhe found that ,ſhe- had 
enough to do to mind how. and. where ſhe ſtept, 
leſt ſhe. ſhould. receive a fall; for ſometimes, through 
the roughneſs of the way, ſhe would reel to and 
fro like a drunken man; but, however, ſhe kept, on 
her way, though at a ſlow rate. 

But ſhe had not gone far along this obſcure road, 
before there was one met her, whole name was 12 
dulity, he was of che number of them that was firſt 
employed to intercept her in her way, but whoſe 
name I had forgot,, and I could wiſh that I never 
had known him, -for indeed he proved to be a peſ⸗ 
tilent fellow to Hephzj bah, not only at this time, 
but alſo for the moſt part of her journey: when he 
met her in this. place, he ſeemed to put on an air of 
ſympathy, and ſays to her, Bad roads, fellow traveller; 
pray, whither are you bound, if I may be ſo free? 
perhaps I may put you in a better road than you are 
now in. I am bound (replied ſhe) to the Land of 
Light, and by what information I have, there is no 
other way but this. I ſuppoſe, ſaid he, thoſe peo- 
ple at yonder lodge directed you this way; juſt as 
though there was no other: there are many people 
now-a· days, continued he, who direct travellers a 
M very 
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very round about way to the place you ſpeak of, 
but, in my opinion, they are a company of idiots 
for ſo doing; and thoſe that hearken to them, I 
think, are full as unwiſe as they: come, ſays he, if 
you will be adviſed by me, (though this may be one 
-way to the Land of Light) I will put you in a path 
which is much preferable to this; a way wherein you 
will not be expoſed to half the difficulties that you 
will in this; the way that I will put you 'in, will 
lead you through a fine open country, and Alſo 
through towns and villages,” where you may have 
every thing your heart can wiſh for ; whereas in this 
naſty road, you will find very poor accommodations, 
beſides being expoſed to dangers of every kind. To 
which ſhe replied, 1 think, fir, I like your talk 
very well; but pray, fir, will the way you ſpeak of 
bring me ſafe to my deſired port ? Safe, ſaid he, no 
doubt of that, two roads, you know, ſometimes 
lead to one town; and what matter is it which a 
traveller takes of the two? but to be fure, any wiſe 
perſon would chuſe the beſt, when they have know- 
ledge which is ſo. Well, ſays ſhe, then I think F 
will take your advice; but before ſhe turned to go 
with him, ſhe thought of her map, and lookitig 
thereon, ſhe found that there was no other road. to 
where ſhe was bound than that ſhe was now in, and 
that the road he talked of was one that leads to a 
certain place of great danger ; upon which ſhe told 
him that her mind was altered, and that ſhe would 
eien keep in the road in which ſhe was, let the con- 
ſequence be what it would ; but he being not willing 
to miſs the mark he aimed at, uſed many enticing 
argu· 
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arguments to beat her off of her reſolution, however 


they all proved abortive; upon which he had the in- 
ſolence to lay hands upon her, in order to force her. 
to a compliance; and a great ſtruggle between them 
enſued, he pulling one way, ſhe ſtriving to go the 
other: ſometimes he ſeemed as though he would 
gain his point, at other times ſhe appeared to have 
the advantage; and I think that I never ſaw a 
harder ſcuffle in my life. Before it was over, who 
ſhould come up but that villain Self-homicide ! who 
attacked her with as much fury as the other; and, 
in ſhort, between them both, to all appearance, they 
had almoſt forced her away; for, poor thing, ſhe was 


ſo over-matched, that ſhe was not able to defend 


herſelf, neither had ſhe the leaſt power to make uſe 
of her weapons; but, however, ſhe had ſo much 
ſtrength left, as to cry out for help, and a ſhrill cry it 
was, even ſuch a one as I never heard before. 

Now I ſaw, that ſhe no ſooner cried out, but 
there was one came up to her aſſiſtance, whoſe name 
was Truſt, upon his appearance theſe two ruffians 
quitted their hold of her; and I am ſure it was 
very pleaſing to me to ſee how both of them 
ineaked off; I ſuppoſe they well knew that Mr. 
Truft was a match for them, and that they durſt not 
ſtand before him, Poor Hephzibah likewiſe ſeemed 
(as well ſhe might) greatly to rejoice in her deliver- 
ance, and alſo to triumph over them that had thus 
uled her; and leſt ſhe ſhould be again beſet by 
them, I think Mr. Truſt accompanied her to the 
end of this obſcure lane, and, as they went along, 


ſpake many encouraging words to her, telling her 
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chat ben was ſent by Lord Isnr, on Pöpels t to deliver 
her from thoſe two adverſaries, and that he ſhould 


be always ready, at Lord Isni's command, to d all 
the good offices for her that lay in his power 


Well, when ſhe was thus brought to the end of 


the lane, the ſun ſhone upon her again, the rays 


whereof, it may be thought, were very refreſhing to 


her, inaſmuch as ſhe had received ſuch a chill, had 


gone through ſuch fatigue with her enemies, and 


had borne the roughneſs of the road; and the ſun 


not only ſnone upon her, bur her feet were ſet in an 
even path, and ſo ſhe went on very comfortable, re- 


joicing that her Lord Isx1 had not forgotten her, 
until ſhe came to a town called Senſuality, through 
which ſhe muſt needs paſs, though many times it is 
the lot of pilgrims to receive ſome damage in paſſing 
through it, eſpecially if they are not upon their 
guard. 

In that town there is a great market kept, and 
think it continues in its height during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, where people of all ranks, and from all 
quarters, come to trade ; and it is a great chance, 
when a pilgrim paſſeth through it, if he is not 
known by ſome one or other; and it is as great a 
chance if they do not do their utmoſt endeavour to 
enſnare him; therefore they ſhould be cautious how 


| they look here and there, and obſerve to keep the 


direct road that they are walking in, and not to re- 
gard any one that calls after them, which may be 4 
means to prevent further miſchief. 

But, Ithink, that this was not altogether Heph- 


- Zibah's caſe; indeed ſhe walked part of the way. 
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through the market tolerably well; but by and by, 
when ſhe came to the ſtandard in Forgetful-ſtreet, 
this being the principal part of the market for 
traffick, and where the chief traders kept their ſhops, 
and where the greateſt curioſities were exhibited to 
ſale, ſhe began to let her eyes run a gadding after 
this toy, and that trifle, ſo that at length ſhe * 
what a dangerous place ſhe was in. 

As ſhe thus paſſed along, who ſhould eſpy her, but 
Meſſieurs Self. confidence and Preſumption? who 
were come to trade in this market, and who were of 
the number of them that undertook to annoy and 
bring back (if poſſible) this pilgrim. Now, thought 
they, this is the only time for us to fulfil the engage- 
ments we laid ourſelves under to our prince, and if 
we can be ſerviceable to him in this reſpect, we ſhall 
get to ourſelves ſome degree of renown. 

So, juſt as ſhe came before the ſhop that they 
were in, Mr. Self- confidence ſteps out to her, with a 
how d'ye do, Madam, and, I am glad to ſee you, 
Sc. and I am glad to find you ſo far upon your 
journey; and how far are you travelling to-day? Sc. 
She hearing all this preamble, began to give attention 
to him, not perceiving that he was an enemy; which 
he ſoon obſerving, invited her.into his ſhop, which, 
at firſt, ſhe modeſtly refuſed; but at length, 
through his preſſing ſolicitations, ſhe went in with 
him, where he, with his partner, Mr. Preſumption, 
paſſed the higheft compliments upon her, with 
which ſhe was not a little delighted; and immedi- 
ately they ordered a cup of compound for her to 


+ drink ; which, ſhe faid, ſhe did not chuſe; but, by 


their 
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their perſuaſion, and telling her has. it would de 
her no harm, ſhe drank a little of it, and ſet down 
the cup ; upon which they ſolicited her to drink the 
remainder, but ſhe would not; and indeed *twas 
well ſhe did not, for it was made of ſuch an intoxicat- 
ing nature, that had ſhe drank the whole, they 
might have dealt as they pleaſed with her. But 
when'they found that that ſcheme did not take, Mr. 
Preſumption aſked her if ſhe wanted nothing in their 
way; and told her that they would uſe her as well, 
at leaſt, as any one in the market, Sc. She ſaid 
that ſne was not in want of any thing, neither did 
ſhe come chither to buy, but only paſſed through the 
market as it lay i in her road. However he prevailed 
upon her to take a piece of goods, called Confor- 
mity, which, he faid, ſhe had at prime coſt ; but be 
that as it will, it coſt her very dear. Soon after ſhe 
had bought this ware, her monitor ſtruck, which 


ſhe hearing, and attending to, ſhe haſtened out of 


the ſhop as ſoon as poſſible ; neither could all their 
ſolicitations prevail upon her to tarry one moment 
longer with them, ſo that thoſe adverſaries loſt their 
aim ; notwithſtanding that little ſhe drank of their 
cup had ſome effect upon her, which was the cauſe 


of her buying of Preſumption's ware. 


Now I ſaw, that as ſoon as ſhe got out of the 


| ſhop, ſhe hurried along the ſtreet as faſt as poſſibly 


ſhe could, where one would be crying to her, What 
d'ye buy, what d'ye buy ? and another would fay, 
Is there nothing here that will pleaſe you, madam ? 
Choice and cheap, ſays the third. The gentlewoman 

can't 
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can't ſpeak, ſays a fourth. And indeed the little at- 
tention ſhe gave to them, intimated that ſhe could 

not, nor hear neither. 

Well, thus ſhe paſſed along, until ſhe came to 
Credulous-Corner, at the right-hand of Yielding- 
Street; at which corner who ſhould have a ſhop but 
Mrs. Carnality and Mrs. Self- eaſe? two of them that 
viſited Hephzibah when ſhe was at the lodge of Re- 
lance, and were now come to this market in the 
way of trade, and were in partnerſhip with one ano- 
ther. By the way, it muſt be obſerved that although 
theſe, with the others, are ſlaves under Abaddon, 
their prince, yet he never denies their trafficking, 
ſo that they are ſerviceable to him, and bring their 
profits into his exchequer. Now theſe having their 
eyes upon Hephzibah, as ſhe came along, thought 
that this would be a proper time for them to ſhew 
their allegiance to their prince, by preſuading her to 
forſake the way ſhe had ſet her foot in. 

Accordingly, Mrs. Carnality ſteps to her as ſhe 
vas walking along by their ſhop, putting on a ſeem< 
ingly innocent air, and accoſts her in the ſame man- 
ner as Mr. Self. confidence had done before; but 
Hephzibah looked very ſhy upon her at- the firſt, 
and would hardly give her the time of day, as we 
uſe to ſay ; but at length, by her flattering ſpeeches, 
ſhe prevailed upon her to come with her into her 
ſhop, where ſhe found Mrs. Self-eaſe fitting in an 
ealy chair, who complimented her much on her ar- 
nval in town, and bade her many welcomes into her 
houſe ; though it was ſome time, I obſerved, before 
Hephzibah would make free with them. But by 
and 
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e and ſo goſ- 


_fipped away the greateſt part of the afternoon toge- 


ther, chatting about many idle things, not womb 


relating. 


Evening coming on, Hephzibah began to. talk 
of ſetting forward upon her journey, but they ſoli- 
cited her to tarry with them all night, telling her 
that they had a very good lodging at an inn hard by, 
where ſhe would be as welcome as themſelves; ſaying 
that ſhe. could not go far that night, and that ſhe 
had better take the morning for it; to this ſhe con- 
ſented, not conſidering the ſnare, they were laying 
for her. When night came, and they had ſhut up 


ſhop, away they go, cheek by jole together. 


But as there are few places without ſome good 
perſons, ſo in this place there was one that delivered 
Hephzibah from the deſigns of theſe: two varlets: 
his name, as far as I could learn, was Watchful; 
one that had a great regard for pilgrims. He ſeeing 


Hephzibah come into this town, and knowing by 


her gatb that ſhe was a pilgrim, and being ſenſible 
of the danger that ſhe might be expoſed to in paſting 
through it, kept a diligent eye over her as ſhe paſſed 
along. leſt ſhe ſhould receive any real damage from 


the market people. 


And I obſerved, that as ſhe was about to go into 
the inn with theſe two old acquaintances, he ſtepped 
to her, and gave her a pull by her garment; at 
which: ſhe ſtarted. back with a degree of ſurpriſe: 
upon this he aſked her if ſhe knew where ſhe was 
going? To which ſhe replied, ſhe was only going to 
lodge here to-night ; he then aſked her ik ſhe kney 
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what company ſhe was in, and what ſort of a houſe 
this was? To which ſhe gave him a very lender an- 
ſer ; but I obſerved that bluſhes came into her 
face; which he alſo perceiving, took her a little 
aſide, and told her, that theſe two that ſhe was in 
company with, were as great ſtrumpets as any in the 
whole town ; and that their deſign in bringing her. 
there was, only that ſhe might be debauched. As 
to the inn, ſays he, it is a houſe of as ill fame as any 
in the whole town, and thoſe that lodge in it, it is 
ten to one if they don't, for the future, turn out 
to be mere proſtitutes, At this ſhe turned pale, 
and, trembling, ſaid to him, Pray, fir, what ſhall I 
do? can you inform me where I ſhall have a ſafe 
lodging to night? for 1 am a ſtranger, and know 
not where to go to ſeek one, Well, ſays he, that you 
may not be deſtitute, come with me, and I will pro- 
vide one for you, and in the morning (as I ſee you 
are a pilgrim) 1 will conduct you part of your way: 
at which ſhe was greatly delighted, and returned him, 
thanks; and accordingly he took her to his habita- 
tion, and refreſhed her with ſuch things as his houſe 
afforded ; and in the morning, as he had promiſed ' 
her, took her a conſiderable way on her journey; 
and as they went along, he informed her of many 
profitable things, and told her, that the next place 
ſhe was to lodge in, was in the houſe of the Enlight- 
ener, who would receive her very kindly, and en- 
tertain her friendly, and alſo ſhew her many things 
that would be profitable to her; and fo wiſhed her 
good ſpeed. 
N 
Naw 
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No 1 obferted, that as ſhe went along, ſhe be- 
gan to ruminats about her laſt day's adventure; the 
conſideration of which, I perceived, cauſed” her to 
look: fad; and a flow of tears guſhing from her eyes, - 
ſhe uttered the following dolorous complaint againſt 
herſelf. Oh! ſays ſhe, what a wretch am I! I that 
have been fo highly favoured by Lord Isn1 ! I that 
have been delivered from deſtruction by him! I that 
had my feet ſet in this good way by him! I that 
have received ſuch favours at his hands fince I have 
been in it! I that but the other day received ſuch fa - 
vours from good Mr. Shepherd, and that worthy fa- 
mily! ! I that have been delivered from ſeveral appa- 
rent dangers, not only in the plain of Hope, but 
alſo ſince I came from their lodge ! When Mr. Pride 
would have enſnared me, he was not Tuffered to do 
me harm; and when fo violently affaulted in Self- 
abaſement lane, there, through Lord Isar's care, 1 
way of eſcape was made for wretched me! but, oh! 
thou ungrateful creature! thou filly wild wretch 
notwithſtanding the many favours beſtowed upon 
thee, no ſooner waſt thou enticed by the enemies of 
thy dear Isx1, and theſe thy own enemies, but 
thou conſentedſt to them, and, as it were, joined 
league with them. Why is it that J am yet alive! 
Or why is it that I am not ſhut up in a loath- 
ſome dungeon? Why was it that Mr. Watchful 
came to my deliverance laſt night? Why was it 
that he fo kindly entertained me at his houſe? 
And why is it that my feet are again ſet in this 
happy road? Whereupon a flow of tears of felf-ab- 
horr we © 


horrence, mixed with , thoſe. of gratitude, trickled 
down her cheeks; and a goodly ſight it was to me 
to behold; though I acknowledge. t that it drew tears 
of ſympathy from me, as I beheld her Weeping. and 
bempaning herſelf, and al candemning herſelf on 


the account of her folly - 2 
Having a little recovered. this, ſh ſhe bethoug he oe 
ſelf of the bargain ſhe purchaſed at: Mr, Prefump; 
tion's ſhop, and took it out of her bundle, in (order 
to look it over; but when, ſhe. had well examined. it, 
ſhe found i it ta be a ſad piece of g9ods, indeed, it 
being naught from end to, end, which was a great 
perplexity to her; and a great grief it was to per gc 
look at it, and gladly. would ſhe haye hid it in ; fome 
hole or pit, ſo. = ſhe might have ſeep it it no more. 
Now ſhe . refl ed upon herſelf to a high degree, in 
that ſhe ſpent her time and ſubſtance in ſuch a fool- 
iſh, manner; and thus ſhe kept on. her Way, weeping 
as ſhe went, and lamenting that the bad been no 
more upon her guard as ſhe. paſſed, throug h the town, 
It is true the road ſhe was now traye ling 1 in Was 
good: but 1 don't remember, that the ſug. ſhone all 
this morning, the air being covered with. clouds, and 

it being ſomewhat foggy. By and by the fog gre\ 
more thick, and the clouds exceeding heavy, a ; 150 
the rain began to deſcend apace; lightnings flaſhing 
from the heavens, and thunder rolling with prodi- 
gious claps; which commotions cauſed poor 
Heplizibah to fear and quake, neither could ſhe 
{ce any ſhelter to have recourſe. to; the road alſo 
began to be exceeding bad, ſo that ſhe moved on 
very heavily. Now ſhe began to bewail ber {ad 
N 2 ſtate, 
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fare, and afreſh call to mind her viltertay" pin 


actions, and then would cry out, in great bitterneſs, 


Wo is me; for I am undone! Oh! wretched 


creature that J am! though I eſcaped juſt puniſh- 
ment” for my folly at yonder town, yet now I am 
found out, now my final period ſeems to be at hand. 


What ſhall I do? Whither ſhall I fly, chat 1 may 


* 


eſcape from this dreadful ftorm ? 

"Whilſt ſhe was thus bewailing her piteous caſe, 
who ſhould meet her but old Mr. Legality? but, 
inſtead of his ſympathizing with her in her diſtreſs, 


| Fthink his uſage was more rough and diftreſſing 


than any ſhe had hitherto met with. Inſtead of bid. 
ding her be of good cheer, the ſtorm will be over 
by and by, and your road will be better anon, Qs. 
he tells her that the farther ſhe went in this road, 
the worſe it would be, and' the heavier would bethe 
ſtorm. Do you not ſee, ſays he, how the” clouds 
gather up from the fide of yonder mountain ? For 
my part, I ſee no way for your eſcape ! you may de- 
pend upon it that thoſe flaſhes of lightening, or 2 
red-hot thunderbolt, will ere long put a period to 
your life. This diſtreſſed her again very ſore, be- 
lieving all he had ſaid was true: now ſhe again re- 
flected upon herſelf for idling away her time in the 


ton of Senſuality. Oh! ſaid ſhe, had not that been 
the caſe, I might now have been perhaps at the houſe 
of the Enlightener, where I might have been ſhel- 


tered from this calamity. — 
Wuhilſt theſe reflections were paſſing through het 
breaſt, the ſtorm began to abate, the rain deſcended 


more ſlowly, the thunder not fo fierce and loud; 
where · 
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whereupon ſhe began to be more chearful, and Mt. 
Legality ſneaked away from her, having done het 
all the injury he could at that time, and ſhe kept on 
her way; but any one that is uſed to travelling, 
muſt think that ſhe had but indifferent walking. 
Now ſhe had not gone far, before Mr. Formality, 
with his conſtant aſſociate, Mr. Hypocriſy, met her; 
and in a formal and fly manner began to congratulate 
her upon account of: her being ſo far on her journey, 
and of her courage in venturing through the late 


ſtorm, and that ſhe was brought ſo ſafe through 1 ay 
with many more ſuch fallacious ſpeeches. 


At this time poor Hephzibah was glad to have 


any one to ſpeak to; and hearing them addreſs her 
in a ſympathizing manner, ſhe began to liſten tothem, 
thinking that they might do her ſome friendly office; 
little 1 imagining that they were her enemies; which 
they ſoon perceiving, began to be more free with 
her, and gave her an invitation to their lodge, as 
they called it; telling her a little refreſhment would 
be of great uſe to her after ſuch a fatigue :' but I ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe did not chuſe to go with them, till, 
through their preſſing ſolicitations, and telling her ir 
was not at all out of her road, ſhe conſented, and ſo 
turned aſide to go with them; but before ſhe had 
gone many ſteps, her monitor ſtruck, by which ſhe 
perceived that ſhe was going in a dangerous path ; 
upon this ſhe ſuddenly ſtarted back, and left them, 
and kept on her way, rejoicing that ſhe was delivered 
from ſuch enſnaring companions. 
After this, I obſerved that her road began to 
mend, and now and then a ray of the ſun would 
| ſhine 
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nne upon her, and ſhe ſeemed to go oti mote chears 


fully; but I- perceived by her looks and ſighs, that 


ſhe had not forgot former things; however, -ſhe 


ſeemed ta be glad that it was no worſe with her, con- 
ſidering what had paſt; and as the found thè path 
ſhe was in to be ſqmething flippery, ſhe ſeemed to 
take more heed where 85 how ſhe ftept: along, = 
ſhe-bad uſually done. t an Incl : 2 

Thus ſhe went on for! a — Ane time z but by 
and by, before ſhe was aware, ſhe came to a certain 
place in the road, which was at this time covered 
over with water, which ſeemed to be very deep, and 
alſo wide. The fight of this put her to a -ſtand, 
not knowing what metliod to take, in order to 

eſcape this difficulty; for there was not any path, 
either on the right hand or the left, that ſhe might 
walk in; but through this confluence of water ſſie 
found ſhe muſt go, in order to keep in the right road. 
Whilſt ſhe was in this quandaty, who ſhould 
come along · ſide of her in a boat, but Mr, Carnal- 
reaſon t telling her, that if ſhe would get into his 
boat, he would take her ſafe over, and that there was 
om other way but this; and that if ſhe offered to wade 
through, ſhe would certainly be drowned. To this 
ſhe began to be attentive, and had almoſt conſented 
to get on board, and certainly would have done it, 
but was prevented by her monitor's ſtriking; on 
which ſhe refuſed his aſſiſtance, and ſeemed to be 
willing to venture, at all events. 

Immediately upon this, Mr. Diſtruſt, and his wite, 
Diffidence, came up to her, by whoſe means ſhe was 
ny ſorely diſtreſſed, and much diſcouraged from 


yentur- 
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venturing through this water; they jointly, told her, 
that ſhe would certainly be overwhelmed, and that 
the force of the ſtream-would carry her away; and 
what then will become of you, ſay they? if you 
think to get ſafe over, your only way is to get into 
the boat. She, poor thing, was ready to believe all 
they ſaid: ſo between what theſe and the waterman aſ- 
ſerted, ſhe was in the greateſt. conſternation what 
method to take. The thoughts of going back ſhe 
could not bear; to go any other way, ſhe ſaw was 
impoſſible; her monitor ſtriking, told her that to 
go over in the boat was dangerous; and if ſhe tar- 
ried where ſhe was, night would come on, and ſhe 
would be -expoſed to the dangers thereof, which 
might be far worſe than venturing through the wa- 
ter. With theſe conſiderations, ſhe came to this re- 
ſolution, that fall back, fall edge, ſhe would venture 


through; and as her Lord Is H had delivered her in 


time paſt, who knows, thought ſhe, but that he 
will take care that I may be brought through this 
difficulty alſo; but if he does not, I can but be loft. 

Now I ſaw, that upon this laſt conſideration, ſhe 
took courage, and accordingly ſteps into the water, 
which, at her firſt entrance, ſeemed a little irkſome 
to her, which cauſed her to.recoil a little; the which 
her adverſaries percetving, ſet upon her again with. 
all their might, calling her a thouſand fools, Sc. for 


making ſuch a hazardous attempt; telling her, that | 


if ſhe was ſo much intimidated, in ſuch ſhallow wa- 
ter, what would ſhe do by and by, when ſhe came 
to its full depth? and alſo ſaid, that ſhe had better to 
come back, before ſhe was got ſo far that ſhe could 

not. 
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not. But notwithſtanding theſe terrifying ſpeeches, 
on the kept, and that tolerably well, till ſhe came 
towards the middle of the ſtream, where. the waters 
began to reach her waiſt. Here ſhe was much dif. 
heartened, thinking that ſhe ſhould never be able to 
get through. At this time alſo a ſudden wind aroſe, 


- , Which beat full in her face, ſo that ſhe was ſcarce able 


to ſtand againſt it: likewiſe the water came in 
greater flows down the current than before; fo that, 
poer thing, ſhe thought of nothing but being 
_ drowned; and I well remember, that at this time 
an impetuous wave came rolling down, that almoſt 
beat her off her legs. For my part, I really thought 
that all was over, and that her caſe would have been 
as ſhe had been told by her adverſaries ; for, as | 
remember, the water came even to, or above her 
chin; I likewiſe obſerved, that at this time ſhe. had 
not any power left, not even ſo much as to cry out 
for help; and had not the wind tacked about, 1 
verily believe ſhe muſt have ſunk, or been carried 
away by the violence of the torrent. 

But, however, this was her happy caſe, that 
whereas the wind was before againſt her, now it fa- 
voured her, and of a ſudden put a ſtop to the ſwell: 
ing waves; ſo that ſhe ſoon found good footing 
again, and in a little time arrived at the other fide of 
the ſtream (or more properly lake) which was occa- 
ſion of great joy to her, notwithſtanding the wet 
and fatigued circumſtances ſhe was in. 

Now I ſaw, that at the other ſide- there was a 
ſmall lodge, or place of refreſhment; the good 


man of the houſe ſtanding at the door, and ſeeing 
her 
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her in this ſituation, took her i in, and gave her fuch 
things. as were convenient (I think his name was 


Sympathy) and afterwards took her forward on her 
journey. 

After this I think ſhe went ofi Pretty chearfully, 

until ſhe came to the houſe or lodge of the Enlight- 
ener (by ſome called the Interpreter), nor could 1 
learn that ſhe loſt any thing in this laſt adventure 
that was valuable, only the piece of Conformity that 
ſhe purchaſed at Senſuality market ; that was entirely 
waſhed away, ſo that ſhe, ſaw it no more: and 1 
likewiſe obſerved, that though ſhe had by ſome means 
or other got a little ſoil upbn her outward garment, 
it now appeated as bright as ever: 
And thus ſhe came to the Enlighteher's houſe, 
who ſtood at his door, ready to receive her; and, 
knowing her to be a pilgrim, ran with open arms, 
and, embracing her with the greateſt tenderneſs and 
freedom led her into his lodge. 

After ſhe had taken a little refreſhment, the En- 
lightener began to interrogate her concerning the 
country from whence ſhe came, the ſtate ſhe was in 
when in it, the reaſon why, and the manner how ſhe 
tame from it; where and how ſhe came by the 
cloathing ſhe wore, and the armour ſhe was accu: 
tered with ; to all which ſhe gave anſwers to his a- 
tisfaction. He alſo aſked what her name was f 
To which ſhe replied, that when ſhe was in her . 
tive country, her name was Alien; but Lord Is hr, 
when at the lodge of Reliance, gave her the name 
of Hephzibah. Ah ! fays he, he is the beſt god- 


father in the world; and what he has promileg. to do 
0 for 


3 for you, "Ne will certainly perforin. the then aſked 
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her what occurrences happened to her, between that 
lodge and Mr. Shepherd's; which ſhe rold him. And 

ho, ſays he, was you received when you came 
there ? And what accommodations had you, during 
your ſtay ? Much better, replied ſhe, than I could 
expect; and when I came from thence, Mr. Shep- 
herd gave me a, map of the road; and he, with 
others of the family, brought me forward on my 
way, until we came to the eminence, ſome diſtance 
on this ſide of the lodge. Well, ſays he, and what 
did you meet with upon the road, after they parted 
with you ? did you meet with no onſet on the way? 
Tes, ſaid ſhe, I had not long parted with them, but 
there was one met me, and by his flatteries Las al- 
moſt drawn into a ſnare; but obſerving his mien, l 
perceived he was one that is known by the name of 
Mr. Pride; I had ſeen him when in the plain of 
Hope, but then I was not fo well acquainted with 
him, and perhaps I ſhould not now, had not the vir- 
gins at the lodge told me who and what he Was. 
Aye, faid the Enlightener, he is as peſtilent a fellow 
as any that haunts the road ; and he comes to pilgrims 
in ſuch different ſhapes, that it is not an eaſy thing 
for them to be aware of him; and of all the adverſi- 
ries that they have, I think he is one of the moſt da- 
ring ; for he generally attacks them by day-light, 
and many times when the ſun is in its meridian; 
and ſometimes they find it hard work to get the bet- 
ter of him, and to get off without being foiled by 
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abere not another, whoſe name is Mr. Self, in com- 
pany 
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pany with him? Not ay I ſaw, Sir, ſaid ſhe. * 
might n not ſee him, faid he; but I dare ſay that he 
was very near, perhaps ſecreted i In ſome thicket by 
the way-ſide 3 for they generally go in concert, and 
often put the poor pilgrims hard to it; and 1 make 
no queſtion but that you will find it fo, before you 
arrive to your journey's end; but this you may be 
aſſured of, that Lord Isg will take care that you 
ſhall not be entirely overcome by them, though they 
may be permitted to be very diſtreſſing ta ou. 
Well, Hephzibah, and what elſe did you meer 
with in the way ? Was this all ? Here ſbe told him 
the affair that happened in Self. abaſement· lane; ; 
how it was with her when in it, and who, the met 
there, viz. Mr. Incredulity, and Mr. Suicide ; and 
in what manner they treated her; and how ſhe was 
delivered by Mr. Truſt, &c. Oh! ſays he, did you 
meet with them? 'T was well Mr. Truſt came to 
your relief ; for I do aſſure you they are two arrant 
villains; but in the main they are but cowards, 
otherwiſe they would not have run for it when Mt. 
Truſt came up; and, generally ſpeaking, the mif- 
chief they do to pilgrims, is when they are benighted, 
or in ſuch dark roads as they then met you in; tis 
true, when Lord 18H travelled this road, they haf 
the inſolence to attack him when it was broad day z 
but they met with ſuch a repulſe from him, that ever 
ſince they durſt not venture out but when it is dark, 
and then it is that they make their excurſions; and k 
congratulate you that you eſcaped them. 
Well, and how did you go on after? Pretty com- 
ſortably, replied ſhe, until I came to the town of 
O 2 FBSBenſu⸗ 
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K you, he will certainly perforin. He wa 
her what occurrences happened to her, between that 
3 and Mr. Shepherd's; which ſhe told him. And 
how, ſays he, was you received when you came 
there? And what accommodations had you during 
your ſtay ? Much better, replied ſhe, than 1 could 
expect; and when I came from thence, Mr. Shep- 
herd gave me a, map of the road ; and he, with 
others of the family, brought me forward on my 
way, until we came to the eminence, ſome diſtance 
on this ſide of the lodge. Well, ſays he, and what 
did you meet with upon the road, after they parted 
with you ? did you meet with no onſet on the way ? 
I Yes, ſaid ſhe, I had not long parted with them, but 
there was one met me, and by his flatteries was al- 
moſt drawn into a ſnare ; but obſerving his mien, I 
perceived he was one that is known by the name of 
Mr. Pride; I had ſeen him when in the plain of 
Hope, but then I was not ſo well acquainted with 
bim, and perhaps I ſhould not now, had not the vir- 
gins at the lodge told me who and what he was. 
Aye, ſaid the Enlightener, he is as peſtilent a fellow 
as any that haunts the road ; and he comes to pilgrims 
in ſuch different ſhapes, that it is not an eaſy ching 
for them to be aware of him; and of all the adverſa- 
ries that they have, I think he is one of the moſt da- 
ring ; for he generally attacks them by day-light, 
and many times when the ſun is in its meridian; 
and ſometimes they find it hard work to get the bet- 
ter of him, and to get off without being foiled by 
him. But did he come up to you alone? Was 
chere not another, whoſe name is Mr. Self, in com- 

pany 
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pany with him? Not ay I ſaw, Sir, ſaid ſhe, vod 
might 1 not ſee him, faid he; but I dare ſay that he 
was very near, perhaps ſecreted in ſome thicket by 
the way-fide 3 for they generally go in concert, and 
often put the poor pilgrims hard to it; and 1 make 
no queſtion but that you will find it ſo, before you 
arrive to your journeys end; but this you may be 
aſſured of, that Lord Is will take care that you 


ſhall not be entirely overcome by them, though they 
may be permitted to be very diſtreſſing ta ou. 
Well, Hephzibah, and what elſe did you meet 


with in the way? Was this all? Here ſhe told him 


the affair that happened in Self. abaſement · lane; 
how it was with her when in it, and who the met 
there, viz. Mr. Incredulity, and Mr. Suicide; and 
in what manner they treated her; and how ſhe was 
delivered by Mr. Truſt, &c. Oh!] ſays he, did you 
meet with them ? 'T was well Mr. Truſt came to 
your relief; for 1 do aſſure you they are two arrant 
villains ; but in the main they are but cowards, 
otherwiſe they would not have run for it when Mr. 
Truſt came up; and, generally ſpeaking, the mif- 
chief they do to pilgrims, is when they are benighted, 
or in ſuch dark roads as they then met you in; 5 
true, when Lord IsRI travelled this road, they had 


the inſolence to attack him when it was 9 Gay; | 


but they met with ſuch a repulſe from him, that e 
fince they durſt not venture out but when it is dark, 
and then it is that they make their excurſions; and 1 
congratulate you that you eſcaped them. 

Well, and how did you go on after? Pretty com- 
forcably, replied ſhe, until I came to the town of 
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Senfuality, And, ſay: s he, how did you manage 

when paſling through that town ? Was it not mar- 
ket day? Upon his aſking her this queſtion, ſhe 
hung down her head, with bluſhes in her face, and 
tears trickling down her cheeks, and remained ſilent; 
and, for my patt, know not but that ſhe would, 
have fainted away, had not the Enlightener given her 
a reviving cordial, which brought her a little to 


herſelf again. She being ſomewhat revived, the En- 
lightener proceeded in his diſcourſe with her, and 


that in a very tender manner. Be not intimidated, 


Hephzibah, ſays he, at my aſking of you the above 
queſtion ; 3 I mean not any harm to you in the leaſt; 


it is my cuſtom to aſk all pilgrims that come to my 


houſe the ſame queſtions ; becauſe I regiſter all the 


events that happen to them on the road, which may 
one day be an evidence againſt thaſe that moleſted 


them on their · journey; therefore ſpeak freely, and 
let me know the whole without reſerve. With this 
ſhe began to take ſome courage, and thus began. 


Oh, Sir, ſaid ſhe, the very thought of my conduct 


in the town fills my ſoul with confuſion ! and how 
can I have the confidence to repeat it to yau ! Indeed 
I could not, had you not ſpoken ſuch encouraging 
words to me juſt now ; and therefore, though it be 
wi:h trembling lips, and a ſtammering tongue, yerl 
will declare to you the whole; and I amn ſure you 
will ſay that I acted a very ongrateful part, in giving 
ear to, and being in company with ſuch as are ene · 
mies to my dear Lord Is RI. 
Here ſhe began, and told him the manner of her 
entering into the town, and how ſhe conſented to go 
inte 
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into the ſhop that was kept by Meſſieurs Self-confi-' 

dence and Preſumption, how they gave her ſome- 

thing to drink, Ec. and how ſhe bought a piece of 
goods of them, &c. Theſe fellows, {aid the Enlight- 
ener, are enemies to Lord Isar indeed; and as they 
are his enemies, ſo are they the pilgrims, and many 
2 one have been much hurt by them; for if once 
they get them into their ſhop, and-can prevail upon 
them to drink freely of their liquor (which they are 
very preſſing upon them to do), it being of ſuch an 
intoxicating quality, ſoon gets into their brain, and 
ſo ſtupifies their ſenſes, that the villains uſe them as 
they pleaſe, during the operation of this compound; 
and when they come again to themſelves, it cauſeth 
ſuch diſorders, that it is ſome times a conſiderable 
while before they recover. Well, Hephzibah, and 
how did you get from them at laſt ? Why, fir, ſaid 
ſhe, as ſoon as I had purchaſed my dear bought 
goods, my monitor, which Lord Ish gave me, when 
at the lodge of Reliance, ſtruck, by which 1 found 
that I was in bad hands, whereupon I immediately 
left them; and glad was I to get into the ſtreet again: 
but as you before obſerved, concerning the effects 
of that naſty liquor, I muſt own it had too much ef» 
fect upon me; I wiſh I had never taſted it. It was 
well, ſays he, that you had this monitor given you, 
and it was well that you attended to the ſtriking of 
it, and you did right in getting from them as you 
did; for I aſſure you, that you was in a dangerous 
ſituation at that time. Well, and how did you go 
on after ? was this all the moleſtation you met with 
in this town ? To which ſhe replied, It would have 
been 


of 


tion to thoſe that called after her to buy their wares, 


quence if I continued with them ; i ſo he took me to 


| to inhance my honour, but, on the contrary, calls 


' have been admitted into Mr. Shepherd's lodge, and 


ns if | Mo 


been well if it had (Here I obſerved, that WY | 
not againſt her adverſaries, neither of her non-atten- 


but contrariwiſe took the blame to herſelf) No fir, 


continued ſhe, this was not all, for before I got out 


of the town, I fell in company with my old aſſoci- 
ates,” Mrs. Carnality, and Mrs. Self-eaſe, with whom 
I ſpent the greateſt part of the day; and it growing 
late, they prevailed upon me to take a lodging with 


them at their quarters. And did you lodge there, 


fays the *Enlightener ? No, fir, replied ſhe, but 

ſhould have done it, had not Mr. Watchful pre- 
vented me, by telling me what dangerous com- 
pany I was. in, and what would be the conſe- 


his houſe, where I lodged ; and in-the morning he 
brought me forward on my way, and gaye me dis 


rections to your houſe. Thus, fir, haye I given 
you an account of what befel me in the town of 


Senſuality, though it doth not in the leaſt degree tend 


for ſhame and confuſion of face, You was got into 
bad company indeed, Hephzibah, ſays the Enlight- 
ener; there haye been many that have come on pil - 
grimage, and to appearance have ſet out well, and 


haye partook of all the privileges there provided for 
pugrims, and have come on very well, till they ar 
rived to the town you was theg in, and there met 
with-theſe-yarlers ; but adhering. to chem, and giv- 
ing way to their perniciqus.counlel, thæꝝ never went 


4 w_ further towards. 123 of Light ; and well 
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n 

it was for you, child, that Mr. Watehful took ſueh 
care of you, gtherwiſe 'you khow not what would 
have been your caſe; but this I will tell yob; fot 
your encouragement, that although ſome have failed 
that have been entertained at Mr. Shepherd's: lodge, 
yet none ever do that I receive into mine. Ns th 
Mr. Watchful, I Know him right well; he is my 
corteſpondect. and a faithful friend he is topilgrims. 
Well, faid he, and how did you proceed after you 
parted with him? Oh! fir, replied the, I had not 
come on far before I met with a moſt violent ſtorm, 
fuch a ohe as I never was in before. Here ſue tolll 
him the particulars theteof, what fear ſhe was in, 
and how ſhe met with old Mr. Legality, and how 
diſtreſſing his talk was to her, Sc. I queſtion not, 
fays he, but that this ftorm was very trying to you; 
did it not make you repent coming on pilgrimape'? 
Not in the leaſt, fir, replied ſhe, as I remember; 
but it made me repent that I had ſquandered away 
my time in ſuch a manner at the aforeſaid town ; for 
I verily thought that the ſtorm came upon me on 
that account. Do you think it did not, fir? Jam 
ſure I deſerved it. Perhaps it might, replied he; 
and I am Pleaſed to hear you condem yourſelf ; let 
this be a caution for you in time to come. As to 
Mr. Legality, whom you ſpeak of, he has his reſi- 
dence near that place he met with you in, and ge- 
nerally takes his walks in ſuch ſort of weather, and 
is ſeldom ever ſeen abroad in a clear day; and if he 
chance to meet pilgrims, he never fails to diſtreſs 
them as much as in him lies; but if the weather 
clears up, or the fun ſhines out, he ſoon leaves them, 
as 
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i he did you. Well, and how came you on after 


this 7 Sir, faid ſhe, ſoon after he left me, I was met 
by Mr. Formality, and Mr. Hypocriſy, who would 


have perſuaded me to go with them to their lodge ; 


and indeed I fo far conſented as to turn after. them, 


being glad to get ſome refreſhment where I could, 
but my monitor friking at that very inſtant, cauſed 
me to decline going any further; for by it I found 
that they were dangerous company. Dangerous 
company indeed, replied he, and you did well in 
ſorſaking them; many pilgrims have been much 
Hurt by them, if not utterly ruined, and it is your 
happineſs that you eſcaped them. And what fol- 
lowed after this? After this, fir, ſaid ſhe, I went on 
pretty well, until I came to yonder lake, at which 
place I was ſadly put to it; and began to conclude, 


that a final period was put to my journey, inaſmuch 


dds I could ſee no other way for me to go; and what 


to do I could not tell, ſeeing the ſtream ſo broad 
and rapid, and the depth of it unknown to me. 
Whilſt I was in this dilemma, Mr. Carnal-reaſon 
came with his boat, offering to ferry me over; and 
indeed J ſhould have gone into it, had not my mo- 
nitor ſtruck at that interim, by which I found it was 
not ſafe | So do; directly upon this, Mr. Diſtruſt 
and Mrs. Diffidence came up to me, by whom | 
was much diſcouraged about venturing; though the 
thoughts of going back with them I could not bear, 
and thought that I had much rather die upon the 
ſpot, than do ſo. At length I came to this reſolu- 
tion, that although the ſtream ſhould carry me away, 


I would even venture; and thought, at the ſame 
time, 
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time, that as 1 had hitherto been brought on . 4 


way, I- might be carried' through this difficulty alſo. 


Hete: ſhe relates the circumſtance of her paſſing: 


through this coufluence, and alſo how ſhe was re- 
freſned by Mr. Sympathy, at his lodge; and how 
ſhe came on afterwards. Ah | ſays he, that lake 


has put many a pilgrim hard to it; but I think that L 
never knew any that loſt their lives inpaſſing through 
it, though ſome that have got into that fellow's boat” 


have hardly efcaped drowning ;/ and as to the other 
two, they make it their buſineſs to perplex and dif- 
treſs the pilgrims all that in them lies, when they 
come to this plice,.'but they were never able to make 
one of them miſcarry, that were thoroughly bent on 
going forward, Well did you loſe any thing when 


you was wadling through this lake, as you call it? 


Indeed; Sir, ſaid ſhe; I rather think myſelf a gainer 
by it, and that for this reaſon, for whereas my gar- 
ment was ſomewhat ſoiled before I entered into the 
water, when I'catne: out of it, it was in a meaſure 
cleaned; as yu ſee. And another reaſon I have to 
think that I am a gainer by it, is, that hereby I ſee 
that my adverſaries are liars, and that I ſhall perſe- 
vere to my journey's end; in ſpight of them all. 
One thing I loſt indeed, which was the: goods that I 
bought at yonder town, which is no grief at all to 
me; for glad was I to get quit of a bad bargain; 
and a ſorry finding it will be to them that take it up. 
Sorry, indeed, Hephzibah, ſaid he; but there are 
many who deal very largely in that commodity no- 
a-days, and perhaps may think to get cen. per cent, 
by it, but it is ten to one, if by and by they don't be- 
P come 
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come bankrupts! As to Mr. Sympathy, I know: 


never fails to refreſn them, after ſuch a fatigue; for 
he thinks nothing too much for them that may con- 
duce to their real good; and indeed there are hut 

very few, if any, but What. have need of his aſſiſt- 
ance.; for it is the common lot of all pilgrims to 
paſs through this ſtream, though ſometimes the wa- 
ter does not riſe ſo high, and run ſo rapid as at 
others; and when that is the caſe, they are not ſo 
much fatigued, and e have leſs need of 
ſuccour. 

Well, Hephzibah, contir ved * 1 e 
you, on account of your {afe arrival at this lodge, 
and to it you are heartily welcome; and as you have. 
frankly told me your hiſtory, in proper time» I will 
ſhew you ſuch things as may be uſeful to you; but 
as it grows late, at preſent I bid you good night, 
expecting to ſee you in the morning. 

The morning being come, and a pleafant one, the 
Enlightener ſays to her, Come, we will take a little 
walk, and ſee if we can make any profitable obſerva- 
tions abroad; ſo he took her into a large field, in 
one part of which was a potter buſy at his employ ; 
and drawing near to him, the Enlightener bid her 
obſerve in what manner he formed his veſſels; as ſhe 
looked on, ſhe obſerved that out of the ſame bed of 
clay, which he had before him, he formed ſome of 
his veſſels in a moſt exquiſite order, taking a great 
deal of pains with them, and, when finiſhed, he ſet 
them at his right-hand, in a proper place, with the 
utmoſt care, and ſeemed to take great pleaſure and 

delight 
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delight in them ; whilſt thoſe that he ſet on his leſt- 


/ 


hand, he ſeemed totake little regard how he formed. 
Then faid Hephzibah to the Enlightener,, Pray, 
Sir, what is the meaning of this? To which he 
replied, Aſk the potter. Then ſays ſhe to the pot- 
ter, Pray, Sir, what is the reaſon that you make 
ſuch a difference in the formation of your veſſels? 


He replied, This bed of clay is my own, and as 1 


am proprietor thereof, I may do as I pleaſe, in the 
formation of my pots, without any calling me to an 
account for what I do. Very true, Sir, ſays ſhe; 
every perſon has a proper right to do as he pleaſes 
with his own; you will pardon my 0 Sir, 
ſeeing I aſk only for inforination. 227 

Then I ſaw that the Enlightener took her to ano» 
ther part of the field, wherein was a deep pit, the 
bottom of which was covered with flime and filth ; 
and he defired her to draw near and look into it: I 


alſo had an inclination to give a peep. Now I ſaw, 
at the bottom of this pit, a man wallowipg in the 


filth that was therein ; and, poor creature, he ſeemed 
to be in a periſhing condition, almoſt ſmothered. 
Now at the other fide of the pit ſtood a man, exhort- 


ing this poor creature to come forth of this perilous 


place, telling him the danger he was in if he did not; 
and if he ſtill refuſed to hearken to him, he muſt 
expect nothing but death, Sc. Sc. but 1 obſerved 
that the man gave not the leaſt heed to what 
the other ſaid to him, but ſtill kept on wallowing in 
the mire. 


Sir, ſaid Hephzibah to the Enlightener, this poor 


man ſeems to be in a bad ſituation indeed. Pray, 
Pa Sir, 
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Sir, what is the reaſon chat he does not attend to ; 


What the other ſays to him? Draw a little nearer. 


One reaſon that he does not hearken, is, that he is 
quite deaf, another is, that he is ſtark blind; and if 
he could both hear and ſee, do you not obſerve that 
his hands are both of them withered, and alſo his 
legs decrepid? If fo, Sir, replied ſhe, and if the 
other knows that this is his caſe, I think it is an evi- 
dence of great ſtupidity, or. weakneſs, at leaſt, for 
bim to talk in the manner he does; is it not, Sir? 
If he bas that value for this poor indigent creature, 
which he pretends to have, had he not better to ven- 
ture into the pit, and endeavour to fetch him out 
by main ſtrength, rather than let him periſh there? 
Your obſervation in ſome meaſure is zight, replied 
the Enlightener; and true it is, that it argues great 
weakneſs, in yonder man. to talk in the manner he 
does; but as to his going into the pit, to fetch» the 
other out, it might prove hazardous to himſelf; 
for, was it ſo, perchance they might be both ſmo- 
thered together. Well, ſaid ſhe, if that be the caſe, 
Ihave no more to ſay. He farther ſaid to her, that 
it muſt be main ftrength indeed, that muſt take 
him from thence, and an arm that 1s much ſtronger 
than that man's, or otherwiſe there he muſt continue, 
_ Whilſt he was thus ſpeaking, this pretended 
friend walked off, and left the poor creature to grap- 
ple with the mire he found him in; and really 1 
thought that he might as well have ſtaid away, and 
ſaved his breath, for all the good he did, 


But 


replies the Enlightener, and you will ſee the cauſe, 


t ! 


But as I was thus looking on, behold one perſon 
came to the fide of the pit, and boldly . ventures 
down into it, without regarding the mire, or the 
depth of it, and lays faſt hold of this periſhing crea: 
ture, notwithſtanding the filthy pickle he was in, 
and raiſed him-upon his feet, took him in his arms, 
and in an incredible manner carried him out of the 
pit; then took him to a fountain, that was nigh at 
band, and there waſhed him clear from his filth: 
having ſo done, he takes an inſtrument, and opened 
his ears, which ſoon brought him to his hearing ; 
then applied a proper falve to his eyes, ſo that he 
ſaw. plainly ; after which he made uſe of a reſtorative, 
that healed his withered arms, ſo that he ftretched 
them forth with pleaſure ; then he took him by the 
hands, and lifted him up upon his feet, and immedi- 
ately the man ſtood upright, and leaped, and kipped 
like a young roe or hart, and walked away with 
his Kind Phyſician : this brought to my mind an old 
ſaying, 


A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

Then ſaid Hephzibah to the Enlightener, I ap- 
prehend, Sir, that profitable leſſons may be learned 
from theſe events; and I think verily I know the 
meaning of them (and I thought that I did likewiſe). 
Well, ſaid the Enlightener, if you underſtand theſe 
things, ſee that you keep them in your mind, and 
don't let them flip; and if you at any time meet 
with any pilgrims upon the road that have not ſeen 
them, freely tell them, and alſo the affair of the 
Potter; for ĩt is not every one that is ſhewed theſe 

things. 
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| things. "Now let us FL home, And another day I 
may ſhew you'more things befides theſe. 

Another convenient t time offering, the Enlightener 
takes the pilgrim forth into his garden, of which he 
was very fond, it being adorned with curious walks, 
and kept in exquiſite order; it was alſo well ſtored 
with fruit-rre8s and flowers of various ſorts. By the 
time they Had taken a turn or two, the gardener came 
in, and ſet about his employ ; then the Enlightener 
bid the pilgrim obſerye the procedure of the gardener; 
and by it, ſays he, it may be, you will learn a profit- 
able lefſon ; to which ſhe attended: and, firſt, ſhe ob- 
ſerved with what alacrity he ſet about his work, and 
how diligent he was therein; then ſhe took notice 
how careful he was that he did not cruſh the leaſt 
plant or flower, and if he ſaw one hanging down its 
head, what particular care he took of it, by putting 
freſh mould to it, and watering it; and as it much 
beautifies a garden to have the flowers in it in a 
regular order, ſhe ſaw that he was very curious in 
this alſo ; and ſhe obſerved, that if he faw the leaſt 
weed among the flowers, he took it away. Having 
taken notice of theſe things, with ſeveral others, 
The faid to the Enlightener, This, Sir, is a teachable 
leſſon indeed; and I think, Sir, I know fomething 
of the moral of it. If fo, replied he, your time 1s 
not ill ſpent; it may be of uſe to your hereafter. 

He then took her to a fountain that was in the 


midſt of the garden, which was perpetually iſſuing 


forth chryſtal water; the ſame was very pleaſing to 
her eye; and being defirous to learn ſomething 


. ſhe aſked him if ſhe might not? Yes, cer- 


tainly, 


'Y 
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tainly, faid he, I have nothing in my garden but 
what ſome inſtructiog may be gathered from, if at- 
tended to. That I am ſatisfied of, replied the ; but 
pleaſe to unfold this to me; I long to know what 
you have to ſay concerning the fountain. You muſt. 
know, ſays he, that the fountain has been here ever : 
fince this garden has been made ; Yea, it had its 
being before the garden was brought into the order 
you now ſee it to be in; and on that account it was 
that I placed my affections on this ſpot, and, eyet 
ſince took my reſidence here, and ſhall ſo long as - it 
is a, garden. Farther, as to this fountain, I may 
ſay of it, that there is not ſuch another in the whole, 
univerſe. Other fountains, by reaſon of drought, 
are dried up, or at leaſt their ſtreams run very low; 
but that is not the caſe with this; for in the drieſt 
ſummer it abideth the ſame, and affords a ſufficient 
ſupply of water. Some fountains ſend forth ill- 
taſted waters, others ſalt, but ſo does not this; for 
its water is the ſweeteſt in the world. Upon this he 
gaye her a taſte of it, which confirmed what he ſaid ; 
for to her it proved a delicious cordial. The water, 
continued he, of other fountains ſometimes is very 
muddy, and fo diſagreeable to drink; but the bril- 
liancy of this is always the ſame; and as to other 
fountains, they are liable to, and may be ſpoiled, 
but this cannot, whatever attempts are made to 
that end: and thus, ſays he, have I given you an 
account of this fountain. Sir, replied ſue, your ac- 
count has given me much pleaſure, and I am obliged 
to you for it; but that ſip of water | how delicious l- 
ſhall I not taſte it again, Sir? Let me drink nothing 
_ cl 
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elſe during my ſtay at your Houle; ; for to me it is 
preferable to the richeſt wine. You ſhall have it, re- 
plied he, as oft as you ſtatid in need of it. 
He then takes her to a fruit tree, in full bloom, 
that ſtood in another part of the garden, and aſked 
her if ſhe could ſee any ching worth obſervation in it. 
After ſhe had ſometime looked thereom, and viewed 
it round, ſhe ſaid to the Etllightener, This, Sir, is 
a beautiful tree indeed, finely ſhaped; and regularly 


grown; and as it is fo full of bloſſoms, a great prof 


pect there is, that it will produce plenty of fruit. 
But do you not obſerve, ſaid he, that ſome of the 
bloſſoms are frequently falling to the ground ? It 
cannot be expected, replied ſhe, that every bloſſom 
will ſtand; if ſo, the tree will not be able to bear the 
ftuit; and I ſuppoſe, Sit, that thoſe which fall off 
are only falſe ones, which would never arrive to any 
perfection. Your obſervation, replied he, is very 
juſt; thoſe bloſſoms that fall off are falſe ones in- 
deed; and would never produce fruit; but whilſt 
they are on the tree, they look as beautiful, to the 
füll, as thoſe that will: and this is the very pictute 
of many that ſet out on pilgrimage; at their firſt on- 
ſet, they ſeem to bid very fair to hold out to the 
end; but, after a while, they relinquiſh all, and 
no more is to be ſeen of them; whilſt others perſe- 
vere to the end, and gain the prize. Oh! Sir, faid 
ſhe, may I be of the number of the 1 5 but not 
of the former! 
Now, juſt as Hephzibah had ſpoken theſe words, 
ſhe looked on the ground, and 'faw the earth turn 
up at a little diſtance from her; at which, in a de- 
| gree 
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gree of haſte, ſays ſhe, Pray, Sir, what is the mean- 
ing of that? That, ſays he, is no more than what 
is common; it is only a mole heaving up the earth; 
indeed it may be truly faid of that creature, that he 
never moves without doing miſchief; but my gar- 
dener will ſoon take care to lay a trap for him, in 
order to deſtroy him. EY Sir, ſaid 4 . 
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ring my ſtay bere, I ſhall often — 4 c *. 
when he is in his employ. I love to ſee men of H 
occupation at work, and alſo to converſe with them. 
In that reſpe&, replied he, you may be free; and I 
do aſſure you, that he has as much delight to converſe 
with pilgrims that come to my houſe ; and no doubt 
but your converſation will be profitable one to ano- 
ther. In the mean time, try if you cannot learn 
ſomething from the mole. 

Come, fays he, I have ſomething elſe to ſhew you 
yet; ſo he takes her to the extreme part of the gar- 
den, where was a mount, from which was a proſpect 
of a POR. field, and a flock of ſheep feeding 
therein, 

But as they were WE by a nurſery of ever- 
greens, Hephzibah gave a ſtart, and cried out in a 
ſurpriſe, Oh ! Sir! What 1s the matter, ſays he; are 
you affrighted? What a toad, Sir, ſaid ſhe, is 
there among the evergreens! There is ſo indeed, 
rephes he, and a filthy one it is; at ſome ſeaſons 
here are many of rhem to be found. I ſhould have 
told you before, that my gardener's name is Dili- 
gence; and as his name is, ſo is he a truly faithful 
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ſervant. But notwithſtanding all his watchfulneſs 
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and care, ke cannot cleanſe the garden of theſe ve- 
nomous animals; but learn you a leſſon from the 


toad, as well as from the mole. 


When they came upon the aforeſaid ! mount, ot 
bid her look into the field, and ſee if the could make 
any diſcoveries there. After ſhe had looked about 
it ſome time, ſhe faid, This is a delightful. field, 
indeed Sir; well fenced, and exceeding fertile, and 
alſo well watered, and a fine flock of ſheep feeding 


in it; but I think they are much ſcattered about, 


one here, and another there, as though they did not 
like each other's company. Whilſt ſhe was thus 
fpeaking, a rough cur came running into the field; 

upon which the ſheep herded together, as though 
they were apprehenſive of approactiing danger, each 
one having an eye upon the cur. The pilgrim ſee- 
ing this, ſaid, I dare ſay, Sir, a profitable leſſon 
may be learned from this. You may be ſure of that, 
replied he; it was with that view I brought you hi- 
ther; and do you ponder it in your mind. Sir, faid 


| ſhe, may I not beg the favour of you to give me a 


hint ? that I will readily, ſays he; thoſe ſheep may 
be an emblem of you pilgrims, and the cur may fig- 
nify your enemies; when you are at eaſe and quiet, 
you ſeem careleſs one of another ; but when the 
enemy comes in among you, you are glad to herd to- 


- gether, as thoſe ſheep do. This 1s a ſufficient hint, 


if you take it, and perhaps you may make more im- 
provement of it. 
But I have one thing more to * you yet, be- 


fore we retire out of the garden: ſo he takes her to 
5 the 
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the other ſide, where was another mount, from 
which they looked over the wall into another garden. 
When they came there, he bid her look on it, and 
make what obſervations ſhe could. The firſt view 
of it cauſed her to cry out with amaſement, Oh 
what a diſparity is there between your garden and 
this? this is nothing but a heap of confuſion and ir- 
regularity, and every thing in the utmoſt diſorder, 
covered over with thorns, brambles, and noxious 
weeds; not a fruit-tree to be ſeen, nor one flower 
upon the whole ſurface ; no, nor ſo much as an 
evergreen throughout the ſpot. I was ſtartled, Sir, 
with ſeeing one toad in your garden ; but what 
ſhould I do was I in this? In this, I think I may 
ſay, here are thouſands ; and not only ſo, but I ſee 
here are ſnakes and adders in abundance; 'and how 
plainly, Sir, one may hear them hiſs! Oh! Sir, 1 


would not be in this garden, or rather wilderneſs, 


for the whole univerſe, might I be made miſtreſs of it. 
A fountain I fee there is in the midſt of it, which iſſues 
forth water in abundance ; but nauſeous water I ſee 
it is; how black it looks! how muddy it appears 
ſurely no one can drink of it, can they, Sir? For 
my part, I think it is only fit for thoſe venomous 
animals, which ſeem to be the only inhabitants of 
this confuſed place. Burt pray, Sir, has this garden 
any proprietor ? I think if it had, it would not be in 
this forlorn condition. Yes, replied he, it has an 


owner indeed; but it may be ſaid of him, and that 


truly, that the worſe the garden is kept, the more 
he delights in it, and the more pleaſure he takes to 
walk therein. He alſo takes great pleaſure in thoſe 
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venomous animals; his delight is chiefly in playing 
with them, and feeding them, putting them into his 
boſom to cheriſh them, and ſuch like ; and I war- 
rant you, he would not loſe one of them on any ac- 
count. The water of the fountain is very pleaſing 
to him; the filthier the ſtreams are, the better it 
ſuits his palate; and oftimes he puts ſulphureous 
matter into it, in order that it may be more nauſeous; 
ſo you ſee that it is quite contrary to his temper, to 
have his garden 1n a better fituation. But what will 
you ſay, ſhould I tell you that my garden was once in 
the ſame fituation as this is? which indeed was the real 
_ caſe; aye, and in the hands of the ſame owner too? 
though he poſſeſſed it in an illegal manner, having 
no right thereto : the right of it was mine, before he 
| 1azroffed it into his hands; and as I took delight in 
it, reſolved I was to have it. Accordingly a ſuit of 
Ju was commenced, and a trial came on, and a 
ſharp one it verily was ; but at length the law gave 
it on my fide; but as my adverſary was a beg- 
garly wretch, I was obliged to pay the charges; for 
you know, that the law muſt have its due, of one or 
the other. Accordingly I took poſſeſſion, and have 
brought it into the order you now ſee, having ſpared 
no coſt or charges to that end. But now I think we 
will retire into the lodge. 

As they were returning, Hephzibah haſtily ſays, 
See, Sir, ſee! What do you ſee ? replied he. Yonder 
hiwk, Sir! how furiouſly he purſues that innocent 
dove! 1 fear he will kill it. But as they looked on 
to ſee the event, they obſerved that the dove got into 


the dove-houſe before the hawk could ſtrike it. I 
am 


WS 


am pleaſed, ſaid Hephzibah, that the poor thing has 
made its eſcape ; but in fact it was a very narrow 
one; it was hard put to it. It was fo, replied he; 
had there not been that houſe for it to fly to, it 
would certainly have been ſlain, and the hawk would 
have made a prey of it. Is there not a leſſon to be 
learned from this alſo ? See that you lay it up in 
your mind. 


After this, Hephzibah would gh opportunity ſer- 
ved) be often walking in the garden, which afforded 


her much pleaſure; as alſo did converſing with the 


gardener, who with pleaſure reſolved the various 


queſtions ſhe aſked him. Her chief enquiries were 
concerning the ſucceſſion of flowers ; the nature 
of their product ; their various tribes ; by what pla- 
net they were governed ; their nature and uſefulneſs; 
how long they kept in bloſſom, Sc. Sc. To all which 
he gave anſwers to her ſatisfaction and inſtruction; 
and alſo told her many things which ſhe before knew 


not, and conſequently enquired not after; which 


proved very uſeful to her, 


One time, in particular, as ſhe went into the gar- 
den, ſhe found the gardener caſting ſeed into a plot 
of ground, before prepared for its reception; and upon 
her coming up to him, the following dialogue en- 
ſued, 

Heph. Well, Mr. Diligence, how do you do to- 
day? I think I never come into the garden but I 
find you in your employ ? 

Gard. My chief delight is inmy buſineſs, and there- 
fore I always follow it ; beſides, if I do not, I ſhall 

not 
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1 
not do juſtice to my maſter, neither to my own con- 
tcience ; and that you Know will not be right. 

Hepb. Very true; what you ſay is juſt; but 
1 believe that every ſervant is not of your mind. 

Gard. What other ſervants do is nothing to me; 
ty *are is to do my work faithfully. 

' Hebb. No doubt the more faithful you are in your 
buſineſs, the more pleaſing it is to your maſter, and 
alſo more ſatisfying to yourſelf : but pray, Mr. Dili. 
pence, is not your buſineſs very laborious ? I have 
thought it to be ſo. 

Gard. Moſt certainly ſome part of it is very hs 
borious ; but my maſter gives me good wages, 
makes good proviſion for me, and when I am not 
able to work for him any more, he has promiſed 
that he will provide for me; fo that I have no res 
fon to think much of my pains: beſides, in my cal. 
ing I have a degree of pleaſure ſo intermixed 
with my toil, that labour ſeems much the lighter 
to me ; and when my days work 1s done, I lie down 
on my bed, and my ſleep is ſweet unto me. 

. Heph. 1 am pleafed to hear that you go on in 
your work fo chearfully ; but I have heard that men 
of your occupation are ſubject to heats and colds, 
which proves prejudicial to their health—do you 
find it ſo, Mr. Diligence ? 

., Gard. No doubt but that may be ſometimes the 
caſe ; but, for my part, I regard neither one nor 

the other; if I can but pleaſe my maſter, tis all | 
care for; but if at any time I find myſelf diſtem- 
pered, my maſter is ſuch an excellent phyſician, and 


withal ſo liberal, and tender of me, that he m—_ Y 
uc 
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tions Which he gives are of ſuch an excellent qua» 
lity, that they not only reſtore to health, but alſo, 
put freſh ſtrength and vigour in me, ſo that I go 
on in my buſineſs more chearful than ever; and in 
this reſpect I never found him wanting. 

Heph. You have a good maſter indeed, there are 
but few like him; and it is my opinion that there 


| maſter makes a good ſervant : pray, Mr. Diligence, 
how long have you been in your maſter's ſervice? 
Was you of this occupation before you came to him? 

Gard. I have been in my maſter's ſervice a con- 


of it, he being the beſt of maſters ; and I hope that 
[ ſhall never go from him; for ſure I am, that I ſhall 
not better myſelf; it is to bum I am obliged for every 
thing I have; and as to gardening, I knew nothing 


up in it: you muſt know that my deſcent was very 
mean, and though I may be aſhamed of my origin, 
yet I am not afraid to tell you, it was even from a 
dunghill, as we uſe to ſay; and a filthy condition 


periſhing condition; but my dear maſter paſſing by, 
and ſeeing me in this deplorable ſtate, caſt an eye 
of pity upon me, took me into his houſe, waſhed me 
from my filth, cloathed me with clean garments, 
and made me one of his domeſticks: after this he 
aught me the art of gardening, 1n every branch, and 
then employed me in his work; and, as occaſion re- 
quires 


ſuch medicines as ſoon reſtores me again; and the po- 


are few ſuch ſervants as you; we uſe to ſay, a good 


ſiderable time, and have not the leaſt cauſe to repent 


of it before I came to him, having not been trained 


vas I in when my maſter found me, having for my 
cloathing nothing but rags : in ſhort, I was alſo in a 


* 
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quires, ſtill inſtruts me how to proceed. Have I 
not the beſt of maſters, think you? and am I not 
under the higheſt obligation to be doubly Segen 
in his ſervice? Sure I am. 

Heph. Mr. Diligence, Iam much delighted with the 
relation you have given; it brings to my mind the 
caſe I was once in, and in which I ſhould have re- 
mained to this day, had not a friend interpoſed for 
me, for. which I hope I ſhall ever eſteem him; and 
I dare fay, that your maſter's kindneſs to you en- 
gageth you to double diligence; but, no doubt, 
before he put you into his garden, he judged you to 
be a faithful perſon, and one who would be-careful 
in your employ. I judge your buſineſs requires 
much care and application too, does it not? 

Gard. Moft certainly it does ; for without that the 
garden would ſoon run to ruin. 

Heph. But as to this ſeed you are caſting into this 
ſpot of ground, you have no more care of chat, at 
leaſt till it ſprings up, have you? 

Gard. You ſeem, Mrs. Hephzibah, to be but a 
young gardener; ſowing the ſeed, is in fact, the leaſt 
part of my care: I take care to ſow good ſeed, other- 
wiſe a crop cannot be expected; but this is not 
all ; the ſeed, when caſt into the ground, you know, 
is liable to be deſtroyed, either by inſe&s or birds of 
the air, therefore my care is, if poſſible, to prevent 
this; to which end, I often viſit the plot, and fee 
how matters ſtand. If birds come upon it, I drive MW 
them away ; if inſe&s be found on it, I make uſe of his 
an ingredient to deſtroy them; and if at any time 1b; 


I find that any of the ſeed fails, I put more in its ma 
room, 


t nag 


nor my maſter fail of his crop; ſo you! {ee that all 
is not done when the ſeed is ſown. F 
Heph. You'll excuſe my aner Sir; you * 


rance we get wiſdom; and I am obliged to you for 
the, information you have given me; but pray, Mr. 
Diligence, notwithſtanding all your . do not 
your crops ſometimes fail? 

Gard. We cannot always expect to have equal 
produce; but if I am found in the diſcharge of my 


Hepb. Very true, there cannot; and I hope and 


are employed in the ſervice of the beſt of maſters. 

Soon after this, the Enlightener came to Hephzt- 
bah, and told her, that to-day he would ſhew her the 
rarities which his houſe afforded. Accordingly, ſhe 
went with him, and he ſhewed her all. ſuch chings 


fore her : but two things ſhe ſaw, I think appeared 
different to her, from what they had done to ſome 
other pilgrims, vizi the man with his muck- take, 


men. As to the man with his muck-rake, they ſaw 
him raking his ſtraws, &c: together, taking great 
pleaſure therein; and ſo did Hephzibah : they alſo 
law a glittering crown proffered him in exchange for 
his muck-rake, if he would accept of it; but Heph- 
zibah ſaw no ſuch thing, nor I neither; but time 
makes an alteration; 15 

| As 
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* 


room, ſo that the plot 6 not defaced in * * 
well ſay, that I am a young gardener; but I thin 


that ſaying, i is true, viz. by diſcovering. our 1gno- 


duty, you know there can be no blame laid to me. 


believe, that you will perſevere therein, ſeeing you 


as he had ſhewed to other pilgrims, which went be-. 


and the man that fought his way through the armed 
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As to the man that fought his way chi the 
dns men, thoſe that are converſant with. the hif- 
tory of ſome ancient pilgrims, may be acquainted 
with the nature of the affair; therefore I hall not re- 
peat'ir; but: to Hephzibah it was fhewn in the fol- 
e manner, myſelf being witneſs thereto. 
After having {ten the outſide of the palace, and 
thoſe that were dreffed in glorious robes, walking at 
the top of it, the fame which other pilgrims had 
ſeen, and allo the armed men that kept the door, in 
order to prevent any one entering therein, the ſaw a 


man of a mild and affable deportment, but withal 
having an intrepid air, came up to a perſon that {at 
near the door that the armed men kept, who had fe 
two books before him, in which were wrote the hi 
names of all ſuch as ſhould enter into the palace, pl 


and with a pleaſant accent, faid, Pray, have you 
my name, Sir? What is your name? replied the 
Secretary : (for ſo 1 call him) My name, fays he, 
is Good-hope, but once it was No-hope. So the 
| Seeretary takes the old book, or ledger, that was at 
his left-hand, and looks for the letter N; and hav- 
ing found the name, ſaid, Here it is, but it 1 
eroſſed; then takes the new book, at his right-hand, 
and looks for the letter G; and having found the 
name Good-hope, ſaid, Here it is alſo, in legible 
characters, and that without a croſs; go on and proſ- 
per. The hearing of which put ſuch courage and 
refolution into the man, that his countenance thewed 
him to be a hero indeed. He immediately drew his 
ſword, marched- towards the armed men that kept 
door, and demanded entrance; but they, inſtead of 
' F opening 
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opening to bim, ſet themſelves in battle array avid 
him; and had he not been one of invincible courage 
he would have recoiled, and proceeded no further, 
having more than ten to one againſt him, and each 
of them of a lion · like countenance; but he, regard», 


leſs. of that, ruſhed upon them with the greateſt in- 


trepidit and undauntedneſs; they, on the, other 
hand, withſtood him to the uttermoſt; and indeed, 


for a while, it ſeemed dubious which of the com- 


batants would gain the victory; but, as I looked on 
to ſee the event, one of the ſturdieſt of them, whole, 
name was Guilt, gave the man ſuch a blow upon the 


head, as made him ſtagger; at which I began to. 


fear that all was over; but as he was going to repeat, 
his blow, in order to level him with the ground, a 
pleaſant voice came from the palace, ſaying, | 


Fight on, fight on, and fear them not I 
The robes we wear will be thy lot. 


Which words ſo animated the man, that he inſtantiy 
fell to blows with more fury than ever; knocking one 
down here, and another there; driving one to this 
corner, and another to that: in ſhort, I thought 


that if a Pompey, or a Cæſar, or even an Alexander, 


had been there, and had been all combined together 
againſt him, in order to obſtruct his paſſage, they / 
would not have been able to ſtand before him, with. 
ſych bravery and reſolution did he procced againſt; 
his enemies; in a ſhort time they were all diſperſed; - 
he marched in triumph into the palace, and re- 
ceived the reward that was ready prepared for him. 
9 ſeeing the way clear, deſired che En- 
| Re light · 
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* 3 to let ber follow binn bat he e 
bo War moſt not be now, Tram he ba more thingy, ; 
er ro ſhew her. 4 e >the: 6 
From thence he takes her into a 4 long toom, 
8. rather a gallery; and a ſpacious one ĩt was, beau- 
SE  — ' tified with ſome curious pictures, of various ſorts, 
” _ 1 each one having its proper Ggnification'; a few of 
which I may take notice of, and alfo' What Ws in- 
tended thereby; but as I am no artiſt in rere N 
©, Klence, the blunders I 1 make 1 nc e be re w 
1 dil excuſedd ?!?! © NT PRIIST > ; 
= | The firſt pifyre that the Eilightcner A” . ; 
uuas that of an infant, who, as ſoon*as Born, wall 
dacſſt out from, or by its parents, into a wide nag A 
E "2 no one being neat it to perform the kind offices 
8 tate required. Hephzi bah feeing this, ſaid, Dear 
+ if I might ſpeak. of this as. a reality, what: a 
arving | condition i is this Poor thing in! what, none 
take compaſſion on it ! ſurely it muſt periſh, ung L 
2M 1 it have timely ſuccour; but, pray, Sit, wha 
. 5 is the meaning of this? I conceive that there mi 5 
ſomething profitable be learned from it. To WAA 
* 5 * replied, This piece is the* very epitome of you” | 
PZ - "pilgrims, whilſt you were in your native country, in} 
i tate of ſlavery there, you were in as helpleſs ang 
3 "hopeleſs a condition as you ſee this poor infant tat] 
BS er you remember it right 'well > 'What”y 
pee did Nomi ſhew you at the time that you conſis f 
* 32 18 perform your daily tak? Or what help had | 
1 im your fellow'flayes ? or cauld they, in the kei 
9 you of yout burden ꝰ r prevent one ſtroke ? 
1 e Mey the pilgrim a 
* | 2 4 | *.4 
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3 * 
with tears, Oh! Sir, I remember it right well, ank 
now J ſee that this infant's caſe is a lively emblem 

thereof. I hope I ſhall never loſe the ide of it, it '* | 
bring ſo much to the purpoſe. 
He then ſhewed her a ſecond pigyrs, ad big ber 

take notice of it; when ſhe had viewed it over, ſne 

faid, This piece, I think, Sir, is much the ſame as 

the other; the field the ſame, the infant in it the 

fame; but with this difference, that here is one come 

to do for the infant as its neceſſitous ſtate requires. 
Well, ſays he, and can you learn nothing from this:? 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, as you was pleaſed to expound the other * 
to me, I think I can; I take this picture to be a lively _. 
repreſentation of the kindneſs that my dear Lord _ 4 
Isi ſhewed me, when I was almoſt expiring oo _ 
the ſeverity of Nomi ; does it not Sir ? To 0 which be 3 
replied, You have hit the mark. 1; 
- He then takes her to a third, and bid her 4 8 | 
what ſhe could learn from it. In this piece was che . zi 
repreſentation of one dreſſed in very rich attire, of 4 1 
graceful countenance, and upon the whole, a 'coms/ 
pleat piece of ſimmetry ſhe was; her cloathing wa «Hl 
of the richeſt embroidery, and her linen the fineſt | = 
that could be ſpun ; beautiful ear-rings in her ears 
and her neck and her face adorned with bescelen _ 
and the moſt brilliant jewels; alſo I obſerved that ſbe + 
had a coronet on her head, which, with other parts“ Ry 
of her raiment, was beſpangled with fine gold; words? 
fall ſhort in expreſſing the richneſs of her attire to tell __—__ 
full; and I think that the greateſt monarch's daueh 1» 55 a 
ter, or even his queen, was never arrayed like he 1 
but withal ſhe ſeemed to be of an excellenꝭ deport- „ 2 
©. — | 


= . * 
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ment; and a ſweet: demeanour ; in ſhort, I- could 
have been content to have gazed upon her till now; 
and I obſerved the pilgrim alſo was greatly delighted 
| whilſt viewing of it. Well, ſays the Enlightener, 
Til what think you of this, Hephzibah? Oh! Sir, ſaid 
ſſme, this is an excellent piece indeed! methinks I 
am loath to take my eyes off it; this muſt certainly 
afford ſomething very inſtructing; will it not Sir? 
If not inſtructing, replied: he, it may be of uſe for you 
to call paſt things to remembrance; and I doubt not 
that you well remember how Lord Is I cloathed you 
- when. at the Lodge of Reliance; do you not? Yes, 
replied ſhe, and hope 1 ſhall never forget it. Well, 
then, ſays he, this picture much reſembleth you, 
this being the ſame perſon that the other pieces re · 
preſented ; but now adorned; in the ſame manner 


| you ſee, and that by. the ſame kind benefactor that 


tock pity, on her, when in that deplorable and for- 


lorn ſtate; the which, I don't doubt but you can 


make an application of, as concerning yourſelf. 

Ihe fourth piece he ſhewed her, was a repreſenta- 
tion of, che ſame perſon, but of a much different de · 
portment; for. whereas in the former, ſhe appeared 
to be affable and humble; in this ſhe. appeared of 

a very haughty and ſcornful diſpoſition, and ſeemed: 
exceedingly. lifted up with pride, on account of the 
ornaments ſhe had about her, as though ſhe had for- 

got from whence. they came, and alſo the ſtate. ſhe 

B 1 was once in. Then, ſays Hephaibah, with ſome 
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x this? It gives me ſome uneaſineſs, to ſee that there 
is ſuch an alteration in this lovely perſon, To which 
FE. 7 | gn 


concern, Pray, Sir, what may be. the meaning of 
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he replied, Take care that this be not your caſe. 
The proverb fays, Happy is tliat man who is of 
other men's harms aware: but this is the uhappy 
caſe of ſome of you pilgritns: at your firſt ſetting 
out, indeed, a great degree of humility appears in 
you; but after a while you diſcover much haughti- 
neſs, and ſeem, as it were, to forget your former 
ſituation; not confidering tliat it is à great evil ſo to 
behave. Oh, Sir! ſaid ſhe, I hope that will never 
be my caſe; and Iam obliged to you for the caution 
you give me. 

He then took her to a fifth piece, with which ſhe 
ſeemed much delighted. The man, ſays ſhe, who 
is repreſented by this picture, was certainly one of 
an excellent diſpoſition : what an affable countenance 
he has | How mild are his looks! How ſweet his 
carriage ſeems to be towards thoſe around him? 
Certainly he muſt be one of an excellent temper, 
or I am greatly miſtaken : was he not ſo, Sir? To 
which the Enlightener replied, I ſee that you have 
no great ſkill in phyſiognomy; you only notice the 
bright ſide of him; but. did you look at the dark 
ſide, perhaps yon wonld judge otherwiſe. The 
name of the man, whoſe likeneſs this picture bears, 
is Mr. Wou' d- be · thought; and, you muſt know, 
he profeſſeth to be a pilgrim, and a great buſtle he 
makes about it, and is never better pleaſed than 
when he has à company about him (which you ſee 
is numerous), in order to let them know what great 
things he does in the way. Step to this ſide of me, 
and you will fee he is telling them how many miles 
he walks in a day, how 1 he keeps in the 

path 
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path, what anſwers he gives ſuch, as endeatouf to 
turn him out of it, with what bravery he withſtands 
the enemies he meets with, and with what courteſy 
be treats ſuch pilgrims as he overtakes in the road: 
in Hort, he would have people think him to be one 
or the greateſt pilgrims on earth, whilſt 1 in fact, all 
is no more than a mere farce; for were you to ſee 
his behaviour at other times, you would think that 
he had not one ſpark of a pilgrim in him. What 
think you of your fine man now, Hephzibah? Ob, 
Sir, replied ſhe, I ſee there is no judging of perſons 
by their looks. No, no, there is not, replied he; 
therefore you ſhould take care not to be too haſty in 
your concluſions concerning any; and be watchful 
over yourſelf, leſt at any time you find in yourſelf 
any of thoſe things this man prides himſelf in. I 
might before have told you, that in his dealings, even 
if it be with pilgrims, he is not the moſt exact; and 
Ido aſſure you, that, in that reſpect, great care needs 
to be taken of him. But come, I will ſnew you 
another picture, and ſee how you like it. 
So he takes her to the ſixth piece, the which 
when ſhe had viewed over, ſhe ſaid, Truly, Sir, 
had * not given me a caution not to judge of per- 
ſons by their looks, I ſhould think of this, as well 
as I did of. the other; may I not, Sir? Really he 
ſeems to be one of an honeſt diſpoſition, and alſo free | 


from pride. It is true I have no great {kill in fea- 


tures ; but I think there is ſome difference between 
this and the other, and in particular in the :caſt of 
his eye: with what affability does he ſeem to con- 


verſe with the perſon that is with him? Pray, Sir, 
= 5 am 


Tiny 1 
am 1 miſtaken in him, or no? To which he replied, | 
Was you thoroughly acquainted/ with him, you 
would find that you are i you muſt know his name 


is. Fairſpeech, he ptofefieth to be a pilgrim,” and 
many there are who make no doubt of his being one; 
but thoſe that well know him, greatly queſtion it: 
howeyer, he makes a fair ſhew; and as to his ſincerity, | 
tis as well to leave it. The man's name he is talk- 
ing with is Simplicity, and an honeſt well-meaning | 
creature he is: it may be ſaid of him, that he is a 
true hearted pilgrim, and that is a great thing now- 
a- days; but as to this man you fo mach admire, he 
is couſin-german to Mr. Would-be-thought ; for as 
he is in his dealings, ſo this is in his converſation 
with other pilgrims his aim is to get what he can 
out of them, and then improve what they have in 
ſimplicity ſaid to him, againſt them, which that 
caſt of his eye denotes. Do you not ſee, at a little - 
_ diftance behind him, one in a waiting poſture, diſ— 
covering; as it were, ſome degree of impatience to 
know what the other bath ſaid to him; and he, by 
the caſt of his eye, lets him know that he will be 
with him by-and-by, and let him know the whole of 
their converſation ; and many ſuch acquaintances |. 
he has, who delight to hear the tales he brings them. 
Now let this be a caution to you, that if you meet 
your pilgrimage, take care that you are not too free 
with them, left they prove prejudicial ro you. Oh, 
Sir, {aid ſhe, who could have thought it of him? If 
this be the caſe, tis not eaſy to know when one is 
fafe ; but is it not a wonder that any body will have 
8 any 
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any dealings with the one, or converſation with che 
other, ſeeing they are ſuch ſort of folks? For my 
part, I ſhould not care to have any thing to ſay to 
them. To which he replied, Their credit, I aſſure 
you, is much ſunk among thoſe that are acquainted 
with them; though ſomie, for old acquaintance 
ſake, continue a friendly correſpondence with them, 
although at bottom they don't half like them, yet 
are they very careful to be on their guard whilſt in 
their company; but as to ſuch perſons as Simplicity, 
they look on them as very extraordinary ſort of pep- 
ple, till they have ſuffered by them, and then they 
become as wiſe as their neighbouts, which verifle eth 
the ſaying, © Wiſdom is not good till it is pur- 
chaſed; now as you are fore-warned, ke nm 
you alſo are fore · armed. Tb 
In the ſeyenth piece he ſhewed ber, was hls rep 
ſentation of two men, having very different aſpects; 
that on the right hand had a very chearful countes 
nance, with ſtore of gold and filver by him; the 
other on the left, ſeemed to be very dejected ; which 
our pilgrim obſerving, aſked her hoſt what they 
meant? To which he replied; As to theſe two men, 
whoſe likeneſs this picture beareth, you muſt know, 
that for a long time they were very great aſſociates, 
and never better pleafed'than whilſt they were toge= 
ther; and what one knew, the other was ſoon ac- 
= with: in ſhort, they ſeemed to be as one. 
name of him on the right-hand is Save- all, and 

the name of the other is Loſe- all. Now, in procek | 
of: 2 75 Mr. Save-all N to A 8138 much in the 
5 world 


4 
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| world; a6a at waa a ploariful eſtate; but; 
notwithſtanding his proſperity, he till continued his 
former . correſpondence with his friend, who being 
in whats called but middling circumſtances, he was 
ready to do many good offices for him, provided it” 
did not much infringe upon his pocket, which, by: 
the way, is more than many will do no- a days; 
for it is grown very common for men, when they 
get up in the world, to Might thoſe with whom they, 
had been moſt intimate; but that was not this man's 
caſe. However, in the courſe of providence, 
through one diſappointment after another, Mr. 
Loſe- all was brought to very ſtrait circumſtances, 
inſomuch that he knew not how to go on in his bu- 
ſineſs, in order to ſupport his family; and what mes 
thod to take he knew not. After having revolved 
ſeveral things in his mind, and thought of one way 
and another to retrieve himſelf, but all to no pur- 
poſe, he thought within himſelf, I have one friend 
left ſtill, and I make no doubt but he will be ready 
to aſſiſt me in this diſtreſſed ſituation, and to him I 
will apply for lielp: accordingly to him he goes, and 
opened his caſe, telling him, he hoped he would 
ſtand his friend, now. he was in this diſtreſſed ſitua - 
tion, otherwiſe he muſt be ruined, and his family 
come to poverty. When Mr. Save-all had heard 
his friend's caſe, he ſaid to him, in a very ſympathiz- 
ing manner, My dear friend, I am very ſorry for 
your misfortunes, and glad ſhould I be to ſerve you. 
'Tis true, I have caſh by me, but it does not art all 
ſuit me tolend you any at preſent ; beſides, you know 
that I have a family of my own, and it is my indiſ- 
| S 2 penſiblg 


D 
penlible duty do take care of them: but this I- will 
dp for you, if you think it will Be of any ſervice, 1 
will go to your creditors, and endeayour to preyail 
on them to give you more time for the payment of 
what you already owe them, and to let you have 
mere godds ta g on in trade with, till ſuch time as 
ydu can bring things about; for ſure I am that you ara 
an honeſt man, and would pay the utmoſt farthing, 
was it in your power, Come, don't be diſeo 
this affliction will be for your good, you may ſee 
better times by-and-by, But I obſerved he never 
offered to lend him any thing to help him in the pre- 
ſent exigence, which is the reaſqn that the painter 
drew him mee den manner you les dien end 
in. 

7 Whil hb, Aalener was, kane rehtiog: ben 
hiſtory, I thought verily that I knew the men, but 
if not the ſame I meant, they were much of their 
complection. But, he goes on: Now, ſays he, 

had Mr. Save-all, as he was ſatisfied. of his friend's. 
fidelity, and as he had plenty by him, advanced 
this money for him that he ſtood in need of, ot 
part thereof, it would have appeaſed his creditors, 
and he might have gone on comfortably in his bu- 
ſineſs again. Indeed, what he propoſed to him wad 
an act of friendſhip; but when a perſon is obliged 
to go on in that way, tis very rare that he gets fot+ 
wards ; for ſuch materials as his dealer ſends him he. 
he myſt have, though they be far from anſweri 
his end, or proving ta the ſatisfaction of his . 
tomers; ; and this cauſeth him to loſe his credit 


with them, and get the character of an unjuſt man 
in 
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in his dealings; which, cuts him; 40. the heart, he 
being, of a WR, contrary diſpoſition ;, but [Peak ta 
his. creditors of it he dates not, left he ſhould be 
ſubbed. by. them, and hays no more goods, from. 
them, or be ,caſt, into priſon. for the whole he is. 
indebted to them. ,, Whereas, on the other hand, 
had Mc. Sgycrall done what I befare.faid, this incon- 
venience-might. haye, been avoided, and in time his 
fiend, .chough. be. bad befor loft al he had in ide 
world, might have repaid, him, and gone on com- 
fortably in tine; to come. But, Sir, ſad Hephzi⸗ 
bah, theſe ate not pilgrims, ſure,” are they? Nes, 
les, zepliecl he, they are both pilgrimz, there. iz 
no dqupt to he made of that; hut all; pilgrims ate 
not of. a like diſpoſition. . "Hear Sir, {aid ber 
thought that there was no ſuch, thing as a Bll grim, 
of ſuch a diſpoſitign, as chis Mr. Save-all is] Surely, 
he mould act otherwiſe, was he to be talked to about 
it,,would he not, Sir? As to that, replied he, his 
friends haye not been wanting; 3 he has been admo- 
niſhed, time after time. 1 myſelf, have given him ſe, 
veral hints, concerning it, but to lictle purpoſe ;, and 
I have employed ſeveral others to ſ peak. to him, but 
he remains ſtil} the ſame, although he knows that 
his proceedings. are not agreeable to the Prince of 2 
Pilgrims ; and, truly, when his circumſtances v were 
not ſo good, he diſcovered more of an hoſpizable 
ſpirit than he does at preſent ; for he ſeems ! now ra- 
ther to indulge himſelf and family, than to aſſiſt the 
needy, which you will ſay 1 is not like the conduct of 
a pilgrim; but if at any time the impropriety of. this 
is mentioned to him, his reply is, May not a man 

| do 
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4 whit he 'pleide with. his own? Ade 4 14s be 
called to an account for what I do with my ſubſtaner? 
Theſe words, miſtaking the meaning, he takes from 
a certain; huſbandman, that ſome time fince employed: 
pedple in his field, and ſome of them lie ſent into 
R very late in the day; but when the evening came: 
and he began to pay the labourers, he gave to them 
chat came late to work, equal with thoſe that worked 
all the day, and boré the heat thereof: now ſome 
x had an evil eye, and doubtleſs a grudging ſpi - 
fit, began to murmur ut their maſter for fo doing ; 
to which he replied, and that very juſtly, May I. 
not do as 1 will with my own ? Sutely he mighit 
But às to Mr. Save-all, his caſe is very different; 
for what he is in the poſſeffion of, is: not properly 
his ow, he being only a ſteward, or à tenant at 
will; and what he has may be ſoon taken from him; 

and given to another, and that he will acknowledge, 
if queſtioned about it; and it would not be amiſs,” 
was he to think more of it: but his heart is ſo- 
cloſely attached to his wealth, that he cannot bear 
to think, of parting with it, notwithſtanding "be 
Knows that if is a great hindrance to him i in his pil- 5 
grimage; for ſometimes it ſo clogs him, that he is. 
ſcarce able to put one foot before another : and i in. 
| ted, upon the whole, Mr. Loſe-all's caſe is prefer 
able to his ; for although he is ſurrounded with diff 

culties on every fide, yet, at times, he makes good 
_ advances towards the Land of Light, and at length 
will arrive there in ſafety, which wall amply compen- 

ſate for all the trials he is exerciſed with in his pil- 


grimage-ſtate. - Ir is true, you young pilgrims can 
: hardly 
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hardly-think that there is uch a thing as a. pilgrim 
of Mr. Save-all's. ſtamp ; but before” you come to 
your journey's end, you, may find many of them. 
To which ſhe replied, Indeed, Sir, I could not 
have thought it! But pray, Sir, did the uſual free- 
dom ſubſiſt between theſe two men, after this affair 


happened? or was their intimacy quite diſſolved 
' thereby? To which he replied, There was, through 
the value that they before had for each other, and 
on account of their being brother pilgrims, an | 
acknowledgement of each other ; though Mr. Save- 
all ſeemed to be more ſhy, and carried himſelf more 
cool towards him than he had formely done, which 
was a farther addition to the poor man's grief: yet 
chis will be bis happineſs, that though he loſe all in 
his pilgrimage, yet when he comes to his journey's 
end, he will gain all, and Mr. Save-all will ſuffer 
loſs, yet not ſo as to be excluded from the goodly- 
land. 

The relation of this ſtory brou ght to my mind | 
* a few lines I had read before I fell into this dream: 
ar 


Friendſhip ! Thou ſervile follower of the great,y 
. Thou ne'er art ſafe but in Aﬀfiuence's ſeat ; 
| Diſtreſs, or need alone, expoſe the cheat. 


Truſt not a brother, or your neareſt blood ; [ | 


ko 6... Aa 


For aſk their help, you'll not be underfivod ; 

They'll rather join the cry, 778 for your my 
Friendſhip and- ſincerity like fiſters __ 

So fair! kick would you chuſe ? Which can 8 
ol ef? 4 
Alike they're ſhy ; the firſt you rarely find ; 5 1 8 
The la, tho? coy, in need ſhe will prove kind. 
FD: 
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: Aer this, he takes her to the eighth Nane and 
u cürtbus one it Was, there being very few to be 
found of the like fort. In it was tepreſented, a 
man of a very cheatful ſpirit, diftributing to thofe 
around kim (of which thete was a great nümber) 
every thing they ſtood in need of, which cauſed 
them to look very cheatful. When the pilgrim had 
taken a view of che piece, the laid, I think; Sir, 
that I know ſomething of the menning of this; but 
leſt I ſhould be miſtaken in my conceptions; pleaſe 
to indulge me with the hiſtory of it. To which, 
he replied, The man (whom the painter has her 
repreſented, and you fo much admire) was in his 
day an admirable perſon indeed! In fhort, he was 
one of a thouſand, having few to equal him: ris 
true, he was favoured with great affluence of tem- 
poral things, and tis as true, that he did not keep 
them to himſelf, as did Mr. Save-alt; no, he aCtett 
quite the reverſe ; his heart and hand were open th 
All that were in neceffitous circumſtances: it may be 
faid'of him, that he was a true friend to many: ti 
was one that pleaded the. cauſe of the poor; the 
blind and the lame never went empty handed from 
the door; which you ſee the painter has. here repre- 
ſented. He was as a father to the fatherleſs, and 
through his liberality, be cauſed. the hearts of i- 
dos to leap. for joy, which every eye. that ſaw him 
vas witneſs of. Such was Mr. Do- good; he would 
Anticipate their calamity, knowing: that they had no. 
friend elſe to help them; fo that, in ſhort, the bleſs- 
Ing of all around, him.came upon him. Much more 
might be ſaid of him, but this i is ſufficient to let you 
know 
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know what ſört of à man he was. An admiräble 
perſon indeed! ſays the pilgrim; and really I 1 1 
ſo on firſt ſeeing the picture. 

But pray, Sir, ſaid ſhe, was you acquainted with 
this an? did he leave any offspring behind him? 
for *ris pity that his family ſhould be extinct, and 
his memory loſt? Yes, replied he, I knew him 
right well, and was very intimate with him, and had 
a great value for him: as to his offspring, there are 
ſome few remaining to this day, who in ſome mea 
ſure follow his example, but not to ſo great a degree 


as their progenitor did; but his memory will never 


be loſt; for if not one of his offspring was left in che 
world, yet his name (which may juſtly be called Do- 
FE good), and alſo the worthy acts he did, are recorded 
in ſuch characters as can never be eraſed. Dear, Sir, 

ſays the pilgrim, how happy would it have been for 
poor Mr. Loſe-all, had he been as intimate with 

ſome of the family of the Do-goods, as he was 
with Mr. Save-all ? I dare ſay, that they would have 
done better for him than he did ; do you think they 
would not, Sir? To which, he. replied, Or they 
muſt have done very little; poor man he had heard 
of ſome of them; but he was of ſuch a modeſt and ſuy | 


diſpoſition, that he could not apply to them for re- 


lief; however, the good man (for ſo he really was) 
did not want a friend to help him in his greateſt need, 
who has promiſed to be a friend to him as long as he 
lives. Dear! ſaid Hephzibah, 1 am glad of that 
with all my heart, for the poor man and his family's 


lake and 1 can't ſay but I myſelf vis pleaſed with Io 


a relation, \ | 
T Come, 
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Come, ſays the Enlightener tg Hephzibah, I will 


5 take you to number nine, and ſee how you like that. 


An extraordinary piece this really was; and amongſt. 
divers things were. repreſented two men, who under- 
took to withſtand a great number, who were enemies, 
to them; one of theſe two was repreſented as turn 
| ing his back upon the enemy, and running from them 
with the greateſt precipitation; but the other having 
his {word drawn in his hand, ' bravely ſtood. his 
| ground againſt them all, though left alone; and 
although the enemy ſeemed to bear hard upon him, 
yet with. the greateſt reſolution he, kept his poſt, not 
in the leaſt degree giving way to them: On the 
left fide of the picture was repreſented a hideous, 
monſter, diſcovering the greateſt rage that poſſibly. 
could be, againſt this warrior; he ſeemed as though 
he was ready to devour him in an inſtant; but this. 
was his. happineſs, that between them thera Was: 
might eaſily ſee, but could. not come nigh to r 
him, which encreaſed his rage; and becauſe he could 
not, yent his ſpleen againſt him, he was repreſented, 


by che painter as gnawing his own heart: I am ſure 


it would make one ſmile to ſee how the foam, mixed, 
with blood, ran down his ugly jaws; and, in order to, 
make him appear more horrible, the hairs upon his, 
head were painted like ſmall ſerpents, which he 
was tearing off with the greateſt fury, and. caſting 
through the grate at this warlike perſon ; but he ſtill 
kept his ſtation with his wonted magnanimity, not- 
withſtanding all. | 


; The 
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The fight of this picture made the pilgrim cry; 
Dear, Sir! what can this mean? To which he re- 
plied, Vou ſeem to be affrighted, Hephzibah; but 
perhaps you may like the moral of it well enough, 
when you hear it explained ; to > which ſhe 'gave the 
greateſt attention. 

You muſt know, ſaid he, that the two men, who 
in this piece are repreſented by the painter, were 
both of them pilgrims, and were travelling in com- 
pany towards the Land of Light, and they ſeemed 
to be of one heart, and one mind; for whenever 
they met an enemy on the road, they affifted each 
other againſt him, and reſolved ſo to do to the end 
of their journey; but, as they were paſſing along a 
certain place in the road, this company, you ſee re- 
preſented here, came to meet them, in order to in- 
tercept them; when the pilgrims knew their intent, 
they began to caſt in their minds what they had beſt 
to do, whether to make off from them, or to ſtand 
their ground, and fight their way through them all. 
You muſt know, the names of the men were Dread- 
nought, and Faint-heart, and both of them agreed 
to ſtand buff againſt theſe adverſaries. Accordingly 
they came to an engagement, and a pretty ſharp 
{kirmiſh they had, in which they both behaved man- 
fully; but, upon the ſecond or third onſet, the 
enemy bearing hard upon them, Mr. Faint-heart 
took to his heels, as you ſee, and left his companion 
to fight by himſelf. Do you not ſee how they ſeem 
to triumph in his deſertion? It might have been ex- 
pected that upon Mr. Dread-nought ſeeing himſelf 
* by his friend, he would have quitted his 

2m * poſt 
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poſt alſo ; but, inſtead of that, he ſeemed to be 
much more. animated than before, and, with the 
greateſt bravery, ſaid, Though I am thus deſerted by 
my friend, yet, though an hoſt encamp againſt me, will 
1 not fear. Accordingly he fell to his blows with ſuch 
intrepidity and valour, that, in a little time, he 
forced his way through them all ; none of them, no 
nor all of them together, being able to withſtand 
him. This was a valiant foul .indeed, ſays Hephzi- 
bah ; I think his name ſhould be recorded in the 
book of fame, there being ſo very few equal with 
him. But pray, Sir, what became of Mr. Faint- 
heart after this action? durſt he ever ſee; Mr. Dread- 
nought again ? To which he replied, He kept on 
his road after this, but *twas at a loitering pace; in 
truth, he endeavoured to ſhun the other's company 
as much as poſſibly he could. And well he might, ſays 
Hephzibah, for I am ſure it was a very cowardly 
thing of him to leave a friend to bear the brunt of 
ſuch an extremity by himſelf ; I have hardly patience 
with him, But pray, Sir, what were theſe people 
that made the aſſault upon them? not pilgrims, ſurely ; 
were they, Sir? To which he replied, They were 
profeſſedly ſo, and ſome of them were really ſo. 
Dear, Sir, ſaid ſhe, then what could be the reaſon 
that they ſhould endeavour to obſtruct the paſſage of 
thoſe two men? There lies the myſtery, ſays he; but 
to let you in to the ſecret, the reaſon was, becauſe 
theſe men, in ſome matters, differed in their ſenti- 
ments from them; this was the only cauſe why they 
were ſo incenſed againſt them; and, very probably, 


you may meet with ſome ſuch before you arrive to the 
end 
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end of your Journey. If I ſhould, ſaid. ſhe, I hope 
I ſhall follow the example of Mr. Dread - nought, 
and to be careful not to do as Mr. Faint-heart did. 
But pray, Sir, what is intended by that hideous 
monſter there? pointing to the picture; it is almoſt | 
ſhocking to look at him. To which he replied, The 
name of that frightful creature is Envy, whole 
character perfectly agrees with his name; for he is 
full of envious ſentiments againſt all ſuch that are in 


| 2 better caſe than himſelf, The painter's deſign in 


placing him there, diſcovering ſuch implacable rage 
againſt Mr. Dread-nought, is to ſhew, that the 
more faithful any pilgrim is, the more enemies he 
will have, who will endeavour to do him all the miſ- | 
chief and injury they can. His deſign i in placing that 
brazen grate before him, is to. ſhew, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the malice of his enemies, they ſhall - 


not be able to come one jot nearer to hurt him than 


they are permitted ; although this be. the caſe, yet 
they ſeeing his reſolution in what he has undertaken, 
will ſeek to hurt his character, by throwing ſome 
odium or other upon him. Which is repreſented by 
Envy caſting his ſerpentine locks at Mr. Dread- 


nought ; and preying upon his own heart, intimates | 


that inward perplexity which ſuch perſons feel, when 
they cannot vent their ſpleen againſt thoſe who hap- 
pen to be the objects of their malice: and well 
would it be, if there was not ſo much of this ſpirit 
ſeen among pilgrims. Thus, Hephzibah, I have 
given you the deſign of this picture; what think 
you of it now? Fruly, Sir, ſaid ſhe, it affords me 
much pleaſure and inſtruction; and Iam obliged to 

you 
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you for it; 1 hope it will be of great uſe to me, and 


Am etbreninbd; as far a I am able, to follow the ex- 


ample of Mr. Pread- nought. Aye, replied he, and 
kt Faint heart be a caution to you, ans in time '6f 
trial you do as he has done. 
| ＋ he Enlightener now took her to the tenth TR? 
and bid her obſerve, that in this piece was repre- 
fented the likeneſs of a perſon who ſeemed to be of a 
very uneaſy tethper, fretting at every thing, and alſy 
finding fault with every body about her, though they 
all ſeemed ſtudious to oblige her; ſo that really ſhe 
appeared to be a burden to herſelf, "as well as 4 grief 
to thoſe about her. 
When the pilgrim had taken a view of this pics 
ture, ſhe ſaid, What can it mean, Sir ? To which 
he replied, This piece is not without its fignifica- 
tion. The name of the perſon, whoſe likeneſs this 
bears, is Diſquier ; and indeed ſhe is not wrongfully 
fo called, as is by the painter very lively repreſented; 
for even her mere apprehenſions will cauſe ſuch un- 
Eafineſs in her breaſt; as ſometimes almoſt overcomes 
Ber. If ſhe ſees, or even if the thitiks, that one, 
whom ſhe is intimate with, carries it more friendly to 
another than herſelf, it cuts her to the heart, being 
not able to bear the leaſt ſlight; and ſhe ſuſpects it, 
when in teality there was no ſuch thing intended; 
fo that, in fact, her friends have ſomething to do to to 
keep her in temper; and if at any time ſhe meets 
with the frowns of the world, from which few are 
exempt, ſhe will be ſo peeviſh and fretful, and ai 
cover fuch a degree of impatience, as would tnike 


one imagine ſhe was almoſt driven to deſpair. In 
0 | ſhort, 


hw. $ 


ſhort, as I ſaid, before, ſhe is a heavy burden to her · 


ſelf, and grieving t to her friends, And i is che a Pil- 
grim, Sir? ſald Hephzibah, | Ves, yes, aid! he, 
there is no doubt to be made of that, and a very 
good one too: le chere are that foot the road. het · 
ter than ſhe, or that walk more upright than he... 
does: ſhe carrieth herſelf as ſtreight as a. bolt, and 
none can lay the leaſt thing that is eviſto her charge, 
which, i is one great reaſon that her friends bear ſo well 
as they do with her poor unhappy temper. Well, 
ſuays Hephzibah, as this is the caſe, I think ſhe. is an 
object of compaſſion rather than reſentment; and 
dare lay, Sir, that at any time when her ſpirits are 
calm, it muſt be a great afflictian to her, to con- 
fder what a diſpoſition ſhe is of; ſo chat, poor thing. 
her life is a double burden to her: is it not, Sir > 
To which he replied, Had you always been with her, 
you could not have hit on her caſe more exactly; 
but let her example teach you theſe two leſſana; 
firſt, tg, take care. not to encourage fuch a temper as 
her” s in yourſelf,, and, ſecondly, to ſympathize with 
any that you may, find like to her in your pilgrimage. 
Then he takes her to number eleven, and bids her 
obſerve that, alſo. In this piece was repreſented a 


deportment ſhewing her to be of an excellent diſpo · 
tion; her behaviour being calm and ſerene towards 
thoſe around. hen; her countenance affable, but yet 
her aſpect ſprightly ; ; her, carriage ſeemed to beſpeak 
contentment in the ſtation ſhe was in, for there was 
not a frown to. be ſeen upon her brow ; and I alſo 
obſerved, that the d had placed Envy, with all 

| his 


perſon quite, different from the laſt mentioned; hen 
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nis horrors, under her right = and novwickitand- 
ing the efforts he made to do her an injury, by twin- 
ing bis ferpentine locks about her leg, Sc. ſhe ſeem- 
ed not in the leaft to regard ir, but rather viewed it 
wich a plesſant ſmile: and, to ſpeak my mind, 1 
thought ſhe was'a nbnpareil. + 
When the pilgrim” had viewed this piece, ſhe 
ſaid; Surely, Sir, this was an excellent perſon; pray, 
who and what was ſhe? To which he replied, An 
excellent perſon ſhe was indeed, and very few there 
are to compare with her; an example was ſhe to all 
that knew her, in every reſpect worthy of imitation: 
her name was Peace- of- mind; ſhe lived in a little 
village called Content; and very ſerviceable ſhe was 
in her neighbourhood, doing all the good offices ſhe 
could to thoſe that ſtood in need of help. She was 
contented in every ſtation of life, not being troubled 
with a murmuring ſpirit on account of croſs provi- 
dences, nor over-elated with proſperous ones; and 
in every event that happened to her, ſhe ſeemed to 
enjoy a perfect ſerenity of mind; but notwithſtand- 
ing all her virtues, ſhe was not without her enemies, 
and often received injuries from them, as effects of 
their envy. The method the took to avenge herſelf, 
Vas to heap upon them all the favours ſhe could; if 
railed at by any, ſhe knew it was unjuſt, and there- 
fore railed not again; if defamed, ſhe would intreat 
ſuch to forbear perſevering therein, ſince ſhe deſerved 
It not at their hands; and thus her endeavour was, 
at all times, and upon all occaſions, to overcome 
evil with good. The painter having placed that 
cruel monſter * under her foot, is to ſhew, that 
none 
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none but choſe who are partakers of och virtuous 
qualifications, can be a match for him; and ſuch 


alone are able, with tranquility, to ſtand before 


him, and, like this excellent perſon, rather ſmile at 
every envious attempt to do them wrong, than be 
incenſed thereat. Much more might be noticed; 


but what I have already ſaid is ſufficient to let you 


know who and what ſhe was. Oh, Sir, ſaid Heph- 
zibah, was I of this perſon's temper, how happy 
ſhould I be, and how pleaſant would my pilgrimage 


be to me! but I think that I have too much of the 


diſpoſition of Mrs, Diſquiet, when I meet with any 
croſſes in the way. 

Aſter this, he ſhewed her many valuable pieces, 
ſuch as landſkips of various ſorts, and explained 
them to her; alſo proſpects of ſeveral places, and 


told her what they repreſented ; one of which was 


that of the Land of Light, whither ſhe was travel- 
ling; which afforded her more pleaſure than any 
thing ſhe had yet ſeen; and contented ſhe would 
have been, to have ſpent more time in gazing at an 
object ſo delightful to her ſenſes, 

But the Enlightener told her, that he had one 
Picture yet to ſhew her, at the upper end of the gal- 
lery : fo he takes her to it. This picture was co- 
vered with a veil; before he took the veil off it, he 
told her he made no doubt but ſhe would know it 
without an explanation. 

Now I ſaw, that as ſoon as he had taken away the 
veil, and ſhe had fixed her eyes upon the picture, 
ſhe ſeemed to be in an extaſy of joy, and, with a 
degree of tranſport cried out, Oh, Sir! this is none 
other than that of my dear Lord Isxi! Words fail 
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the is far preferable to any thing that y you. have, yet 
ewn me; yea, I farther ſay, that he is the chic! bf 


of ten \ thouſand, and altogether 125 # * 


The Enlightener ſeeing her 1 in ſuch an ektaſy, leſt 
ſhe ſhould be overcome by too much gazing chere · 
on, prudently drew, the veil over it again, though 


| ſhe did not ſeem well ſatisfied therewith, But, bow- 
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ever, this encreaſed her deſire to ſet forward on her. 
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pilgrimage, and accordingly ſhe begged, leave of - 


him ſo to do, To which he replied, that to- mor- 
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row, if the morning was clear, ſhe ſhould, z and ſo 


they retired from the Gallery, but with” Bt! der 


tance on Hephzibah's part. 

Towards the cloſe. of the day, he tall” * in 
hi wine- cellar, and there treated her with ſome | 

e richeſt wine ſhe had ever taſted ; and the | 
ſhe drank plentifully thereof, yet. ſhe 1 was not. in tho. 
leaſt inte eaded; the natural effect of 1 it being to 
ſupport the ſpirits, and communicate ſtrength, witch. 
out any hurtful tendency; for the more a perſon 
drank thereof, the greater ſtrength they had commu- 
nicated to them. He alſo treated her with ſome ex · 


ceeding fine apples that g grew in his garden, the like 


of which were not to be found elſewhere, and ber 
eating of them adminiſtered much comfort to her 
heart; theſe refreſhments made her conclude, that. 


ſhe mould go on the remaining part of her pilgrim · 


age with the greateſt vigour, and made her Was to 
be 3 out. | | 
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ing the road, which v way to 3 — in, and which to 
avoid; and deſited her t6 have a I regard to her 
map, and alſo to the ſtriking of her monitor, inaſ- 
much as ſhe might probably meet with danger be- | 
fore ſhe came to the next place of entertainment, 
which, ſays he, is a certain caſtle called Strength, 
wherein you will lodge , with ſafety, and be enter- 
tained free · coſt, and made welcome: and that you 
may know it from any other caſtle (of which there 
are others thereabouts chat have che ſemblance of 
it); it ſtands directly in your road, upon the top of 
a fine eminence, the aſcent to it being lomething. 
ſteep, and to which I bid you good ſpeed; | 

She then returned her acknowledgements for all 
the favours he had indulged her with, and began to 
ſet forward; but calling to mind the water, of the 
fountain in the garden, ſhe ſaid, Oh, Sir, may 1 
not have one draught of that delicious Ele before 
I depart ? And welcome, faid he ; ſo he took her to 
it, and gave her as much as ſhe had need of, which 
enlivened he- ſpirits ding: ſule G0 * 
had an opportunity of dang leave of the gad 
and returning him thanks for the benefits ſhe had 
received from him : he alſo made his acknowledge- 
ments to her, and wiſhed her well to do z and ſo ſhe 
ſet forward on her journey, 9 

Now I ſaw, that ſhe went on her way wich much 


vigour, having a good road, and the ſun ſhining 54 8 - 
: with reſplendent rays round her : Las ſhe went on; ſhe, 3 - 
with greatelevation of mind; {ang as follows: a 
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When nought but death did I expect, 


Upon Hope's pleaſant plain. 


How kindly I preſerved was, 


* 


And in this lodge where I've now been, 
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IS ' What has my Lord hrought out for me ? , 


What wonders have I ſeen ? | 


Oh I how I've been provided for, 


| Wherever I have been ! 


When in my native land I was, 
And under Nomi's thrall ; 


Freed then I was from all. FL 


When to Reliance lodge I came, 
Me they did entertain; 
And much delight I did enjoy, 


And when to Shepherd's lodge I came, 
I freely was receiv'd: 

But when I from my friends did part, 

How was my ſpirit griev'd 


From all my foes i“ th' road 
When-dangers did me all ſurround, 
And eke the wat'ry flood. 


it I then deliver'd was, 
nd brought from waters deep 
Kind Sympathy did me refreſh, 

As tho? I'd taken ſleep. 


How kind they were to me! 
Such favours may I ne'er forget, 
Till I Lord Iant fee. 
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And may I likewiſe ne'er forget | 
The leſſons I have learn d, 


From potter, pit, and garden too, 
With which I was ſo charm'd. 


Let gard'ner, fountain, and the mole, 
' To me a leſſon be; | 
And let me well remember fill 
The toad and blooming tree. 


The for alſo, ; in that fine field, 
Tho! ſcatter'd up and down. 
But how did they together run, 
On ſeeing but a hound? 


The garden on the other ſide, 
A doleful place it was: 

But may I by it now perceive 
How happy is my caſe. 


The hawk „the dove, and dove-houſe too, 
How teachable they are, 
To pilgrims who their race purſue, 


To Lands of Light moſt fair ? 


The pictures in the gallery, 
May I them ne' er forget; 
And may I ſtill remember him, 

Above all others ſet. 


The wine · vault alſo, and the wine, 
That I fo freely drank ; 

The apples too did comfort me : 

For all I do him thank. 


0 


Now to the Laff of Light? 1. march, 
And dread not any oe: 

My ſtrength ſtems firm, 2) on TU Sd, 
Though L alone do g go. 


She not ly ſang the watdy of this Go but 
alſo called to mind her tranſactions in Senſuality- 
market, and what deliverances ſhe met with there; 
alſo how it was with her when in the ſtorm of thun- 
der and lightening,” arid what diſcourageinients the 
then met with, Sc. 

Thus ſhe went om all the ers hett of che day, 
the ſun ſtill ſhining brightly upon her, the gentle 
breezes fanning around her; and a pleaſant walk ſhe 
had: but towards the decline of the day, the air be- 
gan to look more lowering and heavy, even as though 
a ſtorm was approaching. 


About this time ſhe was overtaken by: two per- 


ſons, who had the appeatance of pilgrims ; and as 


ſoon as they came up to her, the foremoſt of them 
addreſſed her in the following manner. 

You ſeem, fellow traveller, to foot it very well 
pray, how far have you come this morning? and 
how much farther are you going? To which ſhe re- 
plied, I came this morning from yonder lodge, and 
am travelling towards the Land of Light; but to- 
night I purpoſe to lodge at a caſtle called Strength. 


Aye, ſaid he, did you come from thence to- day 7 


Yes, that I did, replied ſhe, and hope I ſhall never 
forget it. Here (not being aware of the company 
ſhe was dropt into) ſhe told them the whole of what 
the had been entertained with. Aye! ſay they— 

this 
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this vas delightful indeed! you was certainly ,very 
+6 favoured, Well, fays he that came up. to her 
I am glad that; we haye met wut ſuch 4 gott 
panion, ſeeing we are travelling the ſame toad, ang 
are bound to the ſame place; and glad are we of 
your company, ſeeing you owe & yell; but le 
us put forward, leſt; 1 we ſhould b e benighted, for W 
have yet many weary ſteps 0 g 
All. this while poor Hephzibah was not ſenſible 
who they were, and as little thought what a ſoars 
their company would be to her, as they were nq 
other than enemies in diſguiſe ; the name of the 
firſt was Mr. Pride, whom; ſhe had met with on the 
road before; the other was Mr. Self, his confederate. 
And indeed ſhe ſeemed to be well pleaſed with their 


to be. pilgrims, But I obſerved, that ſhe never en- 
quired who or what they were; whence they came 
from ; how they got into the road zor what places 
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the cheat might have been 8 ſo chat! in this 
it may be ſaid, ſhe fell ort. 

But, however, on they trudged omar. and as | 
they went, diſcourſed of various ſubje&s, and ſhe, 
like a poor ſimpleton, told them the hiſtory of her 
journey, both what had befel her, and what favourg 
ſhe had received; alſo the aſſurance ſhe had of be · 
ng admitted into the Land of Light when ſhe came 
to her journey's end. Aye, ſays Mr. Pride, this is 
charming relation indeed! and I congratulate you, 
i account of your happineſs. And ſo do I too, 
ys Mr, Self, very devoutly ; and I make no doubt 

but 


company, and the more ſo, becauſe ſhe took chem 12 


Uke. With theſe things they ſo cajoled her, that 
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| but but you will be a good proficient i in your” pil- 
grimage, and hold out well, and be admitted, as you 
 fay, at Taft; and for my part, I ſhall always be ready 
to lend you a helping hand, if need require; won't 
| you, fellow-traveller? Yes, readily, replied Mr. Pride: 
ſo Hephzibah taking them to be fine folks, too con- 
tentedly goes on in company with them, little think. 
ing what would be the conſequence thereof. | 
But by and by, when the day began to come to- 
' wards a cloſe, and they almoſt within fight of the 
_ caſtle, they came to a certain place, where was a 
path that inclined a little to the Yeft, but was 
hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſtreight way.— 
Now when they came juſt to the entrance of the 
path, theſe incendiaries got themſelves on the 
night ſide of her, and amuſed her with many fine 
things, that came into their thoughts, ſuch as telling 
her that ſhe walked well, and how well ſhe held out, 
and how they would affiſt her in getting up the hill, 
i need required, and what entertainment they 
' ſhould have when they came to the caſtle, and ſuch 


they inſenſibly brought her into the left hand road; 
and when ſhe was in, the farther ſhe went on, the 
- farther ſhe would be out of the right road. Now pre- 
ſently recollecting herſelf, ſhe ſaid to them, But, 
Sirs, are you ſure that we are right? methinks the 
way ſeems longer than I expected. Ves, yes, fay 
they, you have no need to queſtion that ; look yon- 
der, you may ſee the tower before you. With this 
ſhe goes forward again contented. All that time 


her monitor ſilent, or at leaſt it did not ſtrike 
4 fo 
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6 loud as heretofore i it had done; eicher did, 
Kamine her map at this time; if ſhe bad, 
might have ſeen that { ſhe was out « Sk the way, andin in 


* dangerous pat h; and 1 chat t tower the ſaw before her 


was. f not Srrepgrh-caſtle, but the” tower of Great- 


thoughts, from the top © of which many have fallen, 
and been miſerably bruiſed e if not received 
broken bones. 

Soon after this, the * began to "fer, and night 
dre on apace; the road e very bad, ſo that 
poor Hephzibah began to lag, he was troubled 
with many fears, as well the might; for ina bad f 
tuation ſhe was; 3 thick woods environing her on every 
fide, and darkneſs all around her. . At this time alſo, 
her monitor ſtruck ſuch : a peal, as thade her ears to 
ring; directly upon which ſhe fell ; into a deep pit, 
the bottom of it covered with mire and clay, in 
which ſhe ſtuck ſo faſt, that the could. not poſſibly 
ſtir a foot; and in vain it was for her to cry fo 2 help 
from her companions ! for they, inſtead of fins 
her, both left her, without ſo YG as bidding her 
good + OA 
4 bee WEE. into this alem 5 

herſelf abandoned by her companions, 
dawn to ae in her mind, who, and what they 
were; and upon recollection, ſhe remembered that ſhe 
ſaw ſomething i in the air of the firſt who ſpoke to 
her, much like to that of Mr. Pride, who was her 
great enemy, whom ſhe had before been in danger 
by; and therefore juſtly concluded that it was he, 
and that he aſſumed the dreſs he was in, on purpoſe 
* bring h her into chis trouble ; and remembering 
X | A alfo; 
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ith, chit te Kofi ate told her, 1 10 
Self went ee concert with bim, ſhe was fully ; 
fattsßed TR this; muſt be the man. | ED 

Büt oh! how did: the ppor thing now bewal ber 
| bard, e! and how did ſhe condemn herſelf for 
earkening 85 them! Oh, How ſhort was I, fat The 

herſelf, hat 1 did not enquire” who che were, | 
when they firſt overtook mel, the which had J done, 
and alſo aſked them how and by what mean they 
came iti into the road, and where they had Todged in 
the way, I might have diſcoyered them; and this 1 
am certain of, that I ſau nothing of than when I was 
in the Enfightenet-s lodge, which might have gi gi. 
ven me ſome ſuſpicion « of them: and oh, how ft 
iſh » was I, in being ſo free in tellißg them of the fa- 
yours bellowed on me, and alſo in barkening to their 
flattering ſpeeches! and how mizch' more ſtupid was 
| I, in in not looking into my map, in order to ſee if I 
Mas in the right path, rather than aſk of, and adhere 
E to. them ! May this be a warning to me for the time 
to come | for had I fo done, it might have prevented 
this calamity, and I might have been lodged in 
Stren -caftle, free from danger. But did I juſt 
nom fay, that this ſhould be à caution to me for 
time to come? alas for me! how know I that 1 fhall 
4 | ever more ſee the light of another day? I may be 
® Twallowed up in this miry pit before the morning! 
Ho no not my | feet ſeem to fink therein ? and have I any 
Power to deliver myſelf? and does any perſon fre- 
quentt this forlorn place, who may come to my relief? 
and i is it not in valn for me to cry for help? ſurely it 


is: or r may not ſome beaſts of prey, inhabiting 
theſe 


4 
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theſe dachte woods, come and devour me? Oh! 
wretched creature that 1 am! what will be my cafe ? 
Directly. upon. faying theſe words, "the heard a non 
roaring moſt hideouſly, the voice 5 of Which cauſed 
her to ſhudder, and it ſeemed. to draw nearer and 
nearer to her. Now ſhe th he all was oyer indeed: 


and I thought I heard her fay, Now what g ood wilt 


all the former favours I have a and 1 75 I's 
fondly told my enemies of, do me? I fp * "devour 1 


certainly ſhall be] Wo is me, for Tai 1 Be 


 and-by the heareth the hiſſing of ferpents and vi- 
pers around her; ſome of them ſeemed to be juff at 
herears ; this cauſed | her to cringe again, egen 
every moment that ſhe ſhould be ſtung by them: 


anon ſhe heard the doleful yelling of wolves; which 


put her in ſuch a panick, that ſhe was ready to fink 


lower than ſhe really was; and ſometimes the night 


owl would hover aver head, with his diſmal ſhrieks, 


all which ſerved more and more to augment her diſ- 
treſs ; and 1 think I may ſay, that I never ſax any 
perſon in a more diſtreſſed ſituation. Nom ſhe be- 


band to think on her former difficulties, ſuch as 


her being in the ftorm of thunder, Qc. py alſd of 
her being in the lake; but alas, thought ſhe, what 


was all that to this? beſides; then I was in the road, - 


but now I am out of it, and may never get in it 
more; then, tis true, my enemies triumphed aver 
me, but what will they now do? Doubtleſs, thoſe 
that led me out of the way rejoice in my fall; and 
will they not tell others of it, that A may N 
. 3 .260 41 N 
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* Let not my Toes: o'er me rejoice, | 
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7: YN after ſhe. had: uttered theſe complalats, the | 
called 1 to mind What the Enlightener had ſaid to her, 
_ 242, that none ever miſcarried that came to his lodge, 
and that Lord Ismr would fend help i in time of need. 
She alſo remembered, that Lord Isnr told her ſo 
himſelf; when at the lodge of Reliance: ſhe brought 
to mind the timely relief ſhe had in former dangers; 


the conſideration of all which allayed her perplexity 
a little. By this time it was near break-of-day, and 
the monſters of the woad. . 


with an air that diſcovered hope of GUN? 3 


| Tho' I thus fallen be; | 
; I certainly ſhall riſe again, 
"And yet the light mall ſee, 


Lord IE will provide a way, 
I 0v free me from this thrall ; | 
And pluck me from this wire and clay; 5 
My foes they ſee i it ſhall, ; 


Now when it began to be a little light, a perſon, | 


whoſe name was Relief, Paſſing by the pit in which 


ſhe was, and ſeeing her in diſtreſs, (without compli, 
menting her with tho offer of his aſſiſtance, or aſking 
if ſhe was willing that he ſhould help her out) went 
down to her, and, with the greateſt tenderneſs, lad 
faſt hold of her, and drew her out of the pit, and 
waſhed her from the mire with which ſhe was defiled. : 
On this ſhe was not only cleanſed, but alſo very 

much refreſhed : and oh, what gratitude did ſhe ex- 


prefs to her kind deliverer ! which indeed was ſhewn 


more 


to retire to their 
dens, upon which ſhe uttered the following words, 


E 


more by * 2 tears, than by words. When the 
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was a little recovered from che tranſport of joy ſhe 


was in; ſhe ſaid, (with a degtee of vehemency) Oh 


Sir! how ſhall I get into the way again 7. To 
which he replied, What way would you get into? 
Oh Sir! ſaid ſhe, the way that leads to Strength- 

caſtle'? do you know it, Sir? Tes, yes, ſays he, I 
know it right well; but how did you get out of it ? 
and by what means came you here? Oh; Sir, re- 
plied ſhe, it was through my fooliſhneſs, in hearken- 
ing to ſuch, who by woeful experience I find were 
my great enemies! Do you know their names? ſays 
he. The name of one, replied ſhe, was Pride, 
and I ſuppoſe the other's name is Self. I know them 


right well, ſays he, and arrant villains they are; tis | 


their whole delight to turn ſuch- out ,of the way as 
are travelling towards Srength-caſtle, and 'tis your 


happineſs that they did not deal with you worſe -than 


they have done. Did not you ſee a tower before you, 


as you came this way, ſtanding upon an eminencef 


Yes, replied ſhe, and they told me that it was 
Strength-caſtle, and that we ſhould ſoon be at it, 
which gave me much encouragement to keep for- 


ward. Well, ſays he, and how did they behave to 
you when you fell into this pit? Oh, Sir | replied \ 


ſhe, they never ſo much as offered to help me 
out of it; but they went their way, and I faw 
no more of them. Well, ſays he, upon the whole, 
it was well for you, or at leaſt it was beſt for you, that 


you did fall into this pit, for had they brought - 


yoy to yonder tower, which is called Great, or 


High-thoughts, the conſequence might have been 


jar 


© _ - them-;for:ghe future; ſor this may not be the laſt 


”. . 
1 


r 4 1 
far worſe / and E adviſe. you to n 


time they may attempt to do you an injury. Sir, 
fail ſhes Igeturn you thanks for your kind advice, 

and alſo- for yotit kindneſs in thus delivering me, 
the thought of which fills me with admiration. But 
prays Sir, how-ſhall'T get in my way again ? Muſt 1 
hot go back by the way that came ? No, no, replied 
be; that you muſt not; leave it to me, and I will 
eonduct you into the road wherein you deſire to go. 
So he takes her by the hand, and leads her in a 
plain path, through this wilderneſs place; and as they 
went along, he diſcourſed very comfortably to hers 
and indeed ſhe had great need of it, being full of 
| fear leſt ſhe ſhould. not be admitted into the caſtle, 
on account of ber yeſterday's proceedings: likewiſe 
the thought that ſhe could not have courage to aſk 
for adinittance; - But he bid her be of good chear, 
for all would: be: well ache alſo told her, that the 
Lord of the caſtle would be far from upbraiding her, 
- onthe account of her paſt; conduct. This gave her 
much encouragement, and ſhe began to be mort 
chearful i and by · and- by they came into the road, 
which cauſed her greatly to rejoice. Mr. Relief 


then bid her good ſpeed; and ſhe, returning ber 
 neknowledgements for his kindneſs to her, went on 
ber way rejoicing. She had not walked. far befor 
he ſun aroſe, at which time ſhe came near to the 
eminence on which the caſtle was liruated ; ; e now 
— began to ſin gg if 


When 
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And now ſhe came babe Aab, the 
name of which was Trial, and a ſteep one it was : 
at the ſight of this ſhe bagan to be diſcouraged; but 
remembering what had paſſod che day befare, and 
alſo what ſhe went through in the night, ſhe began 


to climb the hill with the greateſt-ceſolutian, -beligv- 


ing, that when ſhe reached to the caſtle, ſhe ſhould 
find reſt : and indeed” ſhe kept on pretty well for a 
great part of the way up; but by and by ſhe was al- 
moſt out of heart, and began to faint, till, hy 


chance, a perſon met her, whoſe name was Succour, 
who, ſeeing her thus panting for breath, lent her 
his hand, and in a 'ſhort ſpace of time brought 
her to the top of the hill, which was not above, half 


a league from the caſtle, to which the m 
went with much pleaſure. 2 
When ſhe came there, and approached. che, por- 
ter's lodge, ſhe found him ready to receive her. 

Now, 


of 


1461 


Nom, you muſt know; that this porter was Lord of | 


the caſtle, none being qualified for the office but 
himſelf ; and as ſoon as, he ſaw the pilgrim come to 
his door, he with open. arms received her, as did the 


Enlightener before, knowing by her Jreſs that ſhe 
was a pilgrim; and biting | her welcome to his caſ- 


tle, conducted her itito it, and introduced her to 
the family within, which was numerous. 
| Hephzibah's being thus received hw the caſtle, 


no doubt afforded her a. great degree of pleaſure; 
but yet ſhe could not help reflecting upon her late 


conduct and ſometimes it would force a deep figh 


from her, which was ſoon perceived by the virgins in 


. © _ the family, and alſo by the Lord of the caſtle. The 


reaſon thereof being enquired into, ſhe frankly told 


them the whole of the affair; but they, inſtead of 
upbraiding her for it, as ſhe expected, ſpoke very 
encouraging to her, and, with the utmoſt ſympathy 
and tenderneſs, gave her a ſovereign cordial, which 
greatly revived her ſinking ſpirits, and afterwards 
prepared a repaſt for her, even ſuch a one as ſhe 


thought ſhe had never before partook of. In the 


mean time the told them the whole of her hiſtory, as 
ſhe had done where ſhe was before entertained. ' Alſo 
' the told them her name, and how ſhe came by it, 


Sc. After the repaſt was over, the Lotd of the caſtle 


| enteftained her with a ſweet perfume of aromatic 
ſpices, the odoriferous ſmell of which diffuſed itſelf 
in ſuch a plentiful manner around her, that ſhe found 


herſelf greatly refreſhed and ſtrengthened thereby, 


which engaged her toexpreſs her love and gratitude 


to him on account thereof. es now growing late, 
| = 
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| ſhe\ was { ducted to her lodging, whigh was, in the 


Fl 0 the « caſtle's s OWN apartment; ; for. that, was the 

98 2 e uſually lodged pilgrims * In. . Bur, who 
on te at: a tranſport of | Joy the Was in 72 eſpecially, | 
when n the x reflected how undes ving of f fuch a favour 


ſhe” Was. For my. part, I thought that” the: would 
have, had 1 no flecp all che night, being 16 raviſhed 
with this unparalelled/ Kindneſs' ; but at leng th ſie 
became compoled, and, her fleep was "thee unto 
he 1 Ii 8 4711 
1d he clornipg, g. . the” hols: The beg; gan 10 
think of ſetting forward on her j journey ; and comming 
down tot e family, ſhe diſcloſed her intentioh to 


0 


them burt 0) ey conſtralned her to tarty with thent 
certain days; 10 the readily accepted © d ö ' the favour, 
1 0 at he was in 1 god company, and f in a 

tn, 71 0 a 5 


1 8 gan mons, 1 nn 18 the moſt 3 — 
manner to ORE. And would "gp often walking 'with 
her in , the garden, which. was 4 very delightful | 
one, , intertaining ber with profitable diſcoiitſs, and 
telling her. many inſtructive ſtories. One time; in 
Partiel, as they fat in an arbour, covered with jeſſa- 
mine, one of. the virgins, whoſe name was. Know 
ledge, told þ er the following one: 

A certain man having involved himſelf deeply in 
gebe and haying not a farthing towards paying his 
creditors, vg thereupon liable, or rather deſerved to 
beg arreſ and caſt into priſon, on account 
thercpf > 3 now the Son of this creditor, before the 
doing 1 | debt 


| s/ 


you will readily think, is an unparalelled « caſe ? An 


H 168. A 
debt was contracted, foreſaw "that (his 80 6080 b. wp | 
_ caſe; but being 6 of A mild: and generaus © a1 12 oſtiön. 
and alſo having a great regard for this , And 
| bring. onyilling that he ſhould be Wee 1 cotd- 
| ing to law, or that juſtice ſhould be in e Upon 
_ him; z 99 on the other hand, being e guallſ c con- 
cerned that his. kicker mould not fas wrongs he 


engaged mlelf : as a ſutty | to 91 cher "for: the * 
ment of 5 whole debt that RT A Senad l 


Father, Ras that * Son” 8 5 ſuretiſhip w was 50 


ver 

Leske. or 1 5 ayment from the Goes] 1 5 

pected it who From his Son ; and all this was done 
wier e debt being yy thereto. pm * OP 

Wel, the time of LE catne > ON, When Fu 


1 Was to be made; and th 57 Wh Iwithou 
- demanding any thing of the * e Bang 19 
whole upon his Son, (though he. dear e 
and exacted from him the utmoſt mite, 55 t the, 
Fon wich the greateſt chearfulneſs earn 10 s ough 
muft be ſuppoſed that to bim! it was a great 16 
but az he, was capable of doing it, and had of a 
receipt in full, the bill celled, and the 2 
cleared, he was well fatis| ied : A this,” "tay the, 


unparalelled caſe, indeed ! fays- -Hephzibah ; ; I ſup- 
poſe that the like of it was never known. But Wg 
it not amazing that the F ather did not fue the 
debtor rather than his Son ? The thing, on Know- 
ledge, i is truly amazing: but had th t been "the 
caſe, the debt would never have been paid. But, 
L F he might have caſt rhe debtor into 

priſon 
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priſon, and e excuſed his Son, might he, pot? Iris A 
com mon. ſayi Jing, and a_ true one, faid' Knowled 
that a goal pays no debts; and had this debtor erh. 
caſt i into priſon for life, it'\ would nof have been 10 
ſatisfactor ory as if the debt was paid; and had the 
creditor excuſed his San, it would not have anſwered 
the agreement that was made between them 3 like- 
wiſe the Son's ſuretiſhip would have been of no va- 
lue, either to the creditor or debtor. What vou fay, 
ſays Hephzibah, is very true; but might not the 
creditor, rather than arreſt his Son, have had longer 
patience for what was due to him, and given the 
debtor . more time, and, ſeen if he could recover 
himſelf, and have paid the debt? Times, you know, | 
ſometimes mend, and, then a man may pay a pound 
eaſier than he can pay a ſhilling g when trading is bad. 
Tis very true, ſays Knowledge, that is ſometimes 
the caſe; but this man, inſtead of there being any 
probability of his paying any thing, ran farther in 
debt; ſo that it was entirely out of bis power to ex- 
tricate himſelf from it; and what was more, he had 
no will to do ſo, but rather took pleaſure in enhan- 
cing the bill, and was entirely careleſs about paying 
the ſcore; therefore who ſhould the creditor look to 
for payment, but the ſurety, inaſmuch as the debt 
muſt of neceſſity be paid? Ta which Hephzibah re⸗ 
plied, If this was the caſe, I have no more to ſay on 
the debtor”: $ behalf, But pray, Mrs. Knowledge, why 
did not the Father givs the'Son longer time for the 
payment of this immenſe ſum? or why did he not 
compound with him, and take part of it? To 
which Knowledge replied, This would not have 
Y 2 | been 
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«6 agreeable 1 to the {ipulation made "hath w 
them; the ones was, that eveiy mite ſhould \ 
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| ciated this e 

fun 1 him b for can 1 it be though? that he would 

do. it with any real pleaſure, ? To which Knowled: ge 

replied, No reluctance ; at all; for he Was ſo bog 
upon baving Full x payment, that nothing leſs would 
ſatisfy him: as to his taking pleaſure in arreſting his 
Son, chere r may be this diſtinction made, viz. that he 
took no pleaſure merely in arreſting him, and exact 
ing the debt from him; but his pleaſure conſiſted in 

this, that he had a Son that was capable of anſwer» 
10g his demands ; becauſe he well knew that he 
could have ſatisfaction no other way; and I am credi- 

bly informed, that he declared that he was well pleaſed 
with him during this tranſaction, and alſo with the 
payment he had made; and I am alſo informed, that 
he was alſo well pleaſed with, and took delight in 
the debtor for his Son's ſake, Some there are who 
have thought that the Father bore a kind' of hatred 
againſt his Son, as being charged with this debt; 
but that 1 think is entirely inconſiſtent ; none can 
imagine that he both loved and hated him at one and 

the ſame time, Your obſervation is very juſt, fays 


Hephzibah; and 1 am obliged to you for the ſatis⸗ 
2 


1 wm } | 
factory auſwer you have given to my queries. K 


will xcuſe me if ! alk you one more, and that is, „ 


How did the Son take this treatment at his Father's 
hands? did he not think that he was hardly dealt 
with by him ? I think that 1 ſhould, had it been my 
caſe. You remember, ſaid Knowledge, I told you, 
chat inaſmuch as he Had cleared the debtor, and had 
got a receipt, he was well ſatisfied, notwithſtanding 
the great loſs which he ſuſtained : ſo alſo in this ciſe, 
inſtead of taking his Father's treatment ill, orthink- 
ing himſelf hardly uſed, he took the utmoſt delight 
in ſuffering it, and emed $6/rhink the die long 
till it was accompliſhed. Well, faid Hephzibah, 
this was an extraordinary caſe indeed; ſurely the 
debtor muſt be filled with the greateſt gratitude on 
account thereof. The relation of this ſtory, and the 
converſation we have had about it, have afforded 
me a great degree of pleaſure; I am obliged to you 
for it: and I think that! it has not been altogether a 
loſt opportunity. 

Another time, when they were fer; talking roge- | 
ther, as virgins uſe to do, Knowledge ſays to the 
pilgrim, Well, - Hephzibah, as you are fond of 
hearing ſtories, if you pleaſe I will tell you one. 
You are very obliging indeed, Mrs. Knowledge, 
replied Hephzibah ; 1 ſhall be glad of the pleaſure 
of hearing it ; your ſtories are always very inſtructing 
to me. Well then, for once, ſays Knowledge, 1 
will tell you a marriage one, and ſee how you like it. 

A certain great perſon having caſt his eyes upon 
one of a very low degree, inſtantaneouſly fixed his 
love upon her, and reſolved that ſhe ſhould be his 
| bride; 


ſtocy, he took her to wife, and, as he loved her 
dearly,, endowed her with every thing that Was pro: | 
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bride ; not that he ſaw. any excellency in * more 


_ than he did in another; but this ho, was ſatisfiedl in, 
that ſhe was a virgin. Well, to make ſhort of the 


per in her ſtation; bur, in procels of time, through 
2 violent temptation ſhe met with, and the weak» 


nels; of her ſex, ſhe revolted from him, and went - 


about playing the harlot with every, lover ſhe mer 


with, and was. altogether. regardleſs of her lauful | 


knſband;; and thus ſhe. did for a conſiderable time 
but notwithſtanding; ſhe had thus proſtituted her- 
ſelf, ſhe was not forgotten by her huſband; bis love 
to her continued equally the ſame, and his heart 
was · ſet upon her as much as ever; which, you will 
fay, is a thing that is not common; but this was the 
caſe with him; for. although ſhe had thus played the 
| tryant; and had ſo highly diſhonoured. him, yet re- 
folved upon it he was, that at all events he would 


non be what it would. Accordingly he ſent a mel- 
ſenger after her, whom he knew to be one chat would 
effectually do the buſineſs. Well, the meſſenger be⸗ 
ing ſent. forth, was not long before he found her; 
but, oh! what a pickle was ſhe in! not fit, as it 
were, to have a finger laid upon her; her cloathing 
nothing but rags and tatters; no food to eat, nor 
one penny in her pocket to buy any : beſides, ſo 
filthy; was ſhe, that it is. admirable that even the 
meſſenger himſelf would take account of her; but 


notwithſtanding all this, as ſoon as he came to her, 


he received her with open arms, and brought her to 
her 


again have her home, let her rebellion or her condis 


6 * 


and n ande a had hv by a 

whom I can believe chat he newer in che leaſt up- 
braided hier on account of her paſt conduct, But bes - 
bavell to her as though mme Had never done artiife. 
What tliink you of ſuch a hufband as this, Heph- 
zibah'? Tou may well Tay ſuch u hifband, indeed, 
Mrs! Knowledge, © replict Hephzibah; I believe 
there are but few ſach to be found now -a · days; but 
pray, are you ſüre chat this ws trite? Ff it was, 1 
think it is às full of arhiazernent as the ſtory" you told 
us the orhet day, when we ſat in the arboufr As to 
the truth of it, fes Knowledge, 1 make ho doübt, 
it Being recorded by 4 very authentic hifforian. 
Well, Nys Mepheibati, it 5 ar extraordinaty rell 
tiott inter Bit now we are together, I haye ſome- 


thing upen my mind that T would Lommmunicate to 
you, Which is this: Wherens 1 fee that you are al- 


wiySenpliyet, I am fure it is a ſhame for me to 
be dale f and as it is now harveſt time, and the wea- 
ther fins; 1 think it would not be amifs if 1 g0 2 
Reining perhaps I may gather corn enough t to ſup 
port me the greateſt part of the remainder of y. 
journey; to this they readily conſented, and bid her | 
do all that was in ker heart to do. | 
Accordingly, the next morning, Hephzibah g 
up very eatly, took her dag with her, and away ſhe 
want in otder to ſind out a proper field to glean 
in, expecting to come back laden with wheat. The 


way that ſhe took was to the Weſtern part of the 
caſtle. After ſhe had 'wandered ſome time, ſhe 
eſpied afield; wherein ſhe thought ſhe would" glean 


Well, | 


that day. 


tas meet but the proprietor thereof? of whom ſhe 
craved leave to glean: whereupon he aſked her hð, 


1 1 
Well, when ſhe cams into the Bedi ve ſlibylcd | 


ſhe was, and from whence. ſhe; came, and whicher 
bound after hatveſt was over. To; which, (queſtions 
ſhe gave him direct anſwers. But the man at: ſirſt 


have kept at home, as to take thg way, the was now 


ſpoke to her roughly, and told her, chat now. aht 


there were many ſervants that run away from their 
maſters ; and farther told her, that ſhe might; as well 


in; however, ſays. he, as vou are a ſtranger, jyou 


and put them in ſhocks, in . to 


may glean to-day; but, firſt of all, you. muſt ob- 
ſervye to do all that I or: the reapers ſhall order you. 


You muſt. make bands. for the e you muſt 
| preſerye them 
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from rain, ſnould any fall; and the reſt of your time 
eu. may glean for yourſelf. , eh bi Sith do 


| beſt ſhe. could. Accordingly, to work, { 


8 Hearing this, ſomewhat donna is 


Zibah ; 3 but, however, not being willing io return 
empty, banded, ſhe thought that ſhe, would don tbe 
went, 


and enough of, it the, had, the reapers continyally 
crying out to her for. bands, and, Come, and hind 


theſe ſheaves. If at any time ſhe ſtood ſtill, the 


+ 


_ maſter would order her to lay theſe ſheaves together; 


ſo that, poor heart, between one thing and another, 
not a grain of corn could ſhe get for herſelf, neither 


did they give her'a morſel of bread, nor any. refreſh» 


ent; and glad was the when this day was oyer; 
or, inſtead of returning laden with corn, ſhe went 
back to \ the c caſtle thoroughly fatigued, and. with a 
a. beay 
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heavy heart. The virgins ſeeing her in this tired 
condition, gave her ſomething for her refreſhment; 
and being a little recovered, ſhe told them what ſort 
of a man ſhe had met with, and how ſhe had been 
uſed by him and his reapers. Oh, ſay they, we 
know him very well; bis name is Morality, and a 
hard maſter he is. Some, indeed, boaſt of him 
very much, eſpecially his reapers; but, for our part, 
we can ſee no great reaſon for it. Reaſon or not 


reaſon, ſays Hephzibah, this F know, that 1 am 


come home empty handed, and well tired; and glad 
ſhould I be to be in my apartment, to get ſome reſt: 
perhaps to-morrow I may have better ſucceſs. 

Well, on the morrow Hephzibah got up very 
early in the morning, and finding herſelf refreſhed, 
ſhe made her rout towards the north; and as fait 
weather comes out of the north, ſhe' knew not but 
that ſhe might have a ſucceſsful dax. 

After travelling ſome time, ſhe got into a fleld 
where ſhe again met” with the ſteward thereof, of 
whom ſhe aſked leave to glean ; and he, on the ſame 
conditions as the other inſiſted on, granted her per- 
miſſion. This did not very well pleaſe the pilgrim; 
but however ſhe was willing to do the beſt ſhe could ; 
and ſo to work ſhe went. She had not long been in 
the field, before ſhe obſerved that the reapers conver- 
ſation was chiefly concerning Nomi ; and of almoſt 
every ſentence, Nomi was either the beginning or 
end. Say they, Nomi does this, and Nomi will 
have it ſo, and if you do not do ſo, Nomi will be 
diſpleaſed; but in ſo doing, you may expect to gain 
favour from Nomi, and ſo on. Poor Hephzibah 

Wa Z hearing 
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8 fo och . this language began to caſt in 
her mind what company ſhe was got into, and in 
whoſe field ſhe was; but recollecting her former taſk- 
maſter, ſhe - thought, Surely this field belongs to 
him; whereupon ſhe began to wiſh herſelf out of 
itz and thought to herſelf that ſhe had rather be in the 
field that ſhe had been in the day before, than in this; 
beſides, thought ſhe, ſhould Nomi come into the 
field, and find me here, what will be the conſequence ? 
tis a query if he will not ſieze me, and carry me 
back whence I came? I'll e'en get away as ſoon as I 
can, leſt this ſhould be the . caſe. Accordingly, 
about the middle of the day, an opportunity offer- 
ing, ſhe got to the entrance of the field; and glad 
was ſhe when ſhe got without the gate : and although 
1 was ſorry to obſerve her in ſuch a fright, yet 1 
could not help ſmiling to ſee how ſhe tucked up 
her pefticoats, and ran for it, even as though ſhe 
had eſcaped from a den of leopards, or was purſued 
by a ravenous bear ; and I don't remember that ſhe 
ſlackened her pace till ſhe came to the caſtle. The 
porter ſeeing her come back in this precipitate man- 
ner, ſaid to her, What is the matter, Hephzibah? 
To which ſhe only ſaid, Oh! Sir, and immediately 
fainted with fatigue ; which being perceived by him, 
he caught her in his arms, and carried her into the 
caſtle, and gave the virgins charge concerning her, 
who all did their utmoſt to bring her to herſelf again, 
and gave her a reſtorative medicine, which revived 
her a good deal; afterwards ſhe was carried to the 
chamber where ſhe had lodged, and having taken 2 


nap, ſhe began to be in ſpirits, ſo came down "ts 
e 
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the family again, The virgins having complimented 

her upon her recovery, aſked her the reaſon of this 
diſaſter. Accordingly ſhe told them the whole affair, 
and what ſort of a man the ſteward was, and how 
he behaved towards her. Oh! fay they, we know 
him alſo, his name is Legaliſt, he is couſin-· german 
to your old maſter, Nomi, and we congratulate you, 
that you tarried no longer in his field; but, come, 
don't be diſcouraged, another day, you may meet 
with better ſucceſs, and ſo make amends for the loſs 
of theſe two. 

After this difcocrſe was ended, they lud to 1 
Come, Hephzibah, if you pleaſe we will take a walk 
in the garden; after this fatigye it may be refreſhing, 
to you, and perhaps we may find ſomething or other 
that may afford you a pleaſant and profitable amuſe- 
ment. 

Accordingly they went into the garden, nl hav» 
ing walked about it ſome time, at length they came 
to a bed of roſes, which being in full bloom, was 
very delightful to the eye; and it being towards 
the evening, they ſent forth a pleaſant flavour: with 
admiration-ſhe faid to the virgins, I think that theſe 
roſes are a great rarity, ſeeing it is ſo late in the year. 
Theſe roſes, replied they, are not common ones, 
they are of the Sharon kind, and are not to be found 
in every place, neither do they bloſſom as others do, 
for a month and no more; for here are bloſſoms, 
more or leſs, every month in the year ; likewiſe they 
are preferable in their uſefulneſs. Other roſes are uſeful 
in phyſic, and various caſes, in which theſe are not 
inferior to them, but rather excel: but then theſe 
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roſes have one quality which others have not, that 
is, if a perſon ſhould be ſtung by a ſerpent, or bit 
by an adder, which you know are dangerous caſes, 
the application of theſe roſes to the part, is a ſove- 
reign and never failing cure. This is excellent 
indeed, ſays the pilgrim: may I not pick one of 
them? Yes, and welcome, replied they. 

As they were returning out of the garden, Heph- 
zibah obſerved the gardener cutting off the ſuperflu- 
ous branches from a vine, which grew againſt the 
caſtle wall: upon which, ſhe ſaid. to the virgins, Is 
it not a great pity to cut thoſe branches off? would 
they not bear fruit another year ? One of the virgins, 
whoſe name was Diſcretion, ſaid to her, There are 
two reaſons why they are cut off; one is, that by ſo 
doing, the grapes are better, and ſooner ripened by 

the rays of the ſun : and the other reaſon is, that 
the juices that would go to them, if they were left 
on, may be nouriſhing to the cluſter : and I might 
add a third, viz. were thoſe branches, which are 
only ſuperfluous, ſuffered to continue, they might 
prove prejudicial to the vine itſelf. Your reaſons, 
{ays Hephzibah, are very juſt ;. Mr. Enlightener's 
gardener told me that I was a young gardener, and 
you may as well ſay that I have but little under- 
ſtanding in vine · dreſſing. But, pray, what is the rea - 
ſon why all that blood is put to the root of the vine? 
is that of any uſe? To which the virgins replied, 
This blood is of ſingular uſe to the vine, and the ten- 
der grapes thereof; to the vine it affords ſtrength, 
and to the grapes nouriſhment ; by which you may 
ſee that it is far from being uſeleſs. If that be the 
caſe, 
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caſe, ſaid Hephzibah, I have no more to ſay ; but I 
think, was I to continue here long, I ſhould be-a 
better proficient in theſe things than I now am. 

The remaining part of the evening being ſpent in 
a profitable manner, the pilgrim retired to her lodg- 
ing, and in the morning got up as before, being 
willing to try what ſucceſs ſhe could meet with that 
day; accordingly ſhe ſet her face towards the eaſtern 
part of the caſtle, with a view to try what that part 
of the country would produce. 

She had not travelled far, before ſhe came to a 
certain field, and the ſteward thereof ftanding at the 
gate, invited her into it, and offered her all the con- 
veniences that ſhe could deſire, only upon condition 
of her performing ſuch and ſuch things. Well, 
thought Hephzibah, I hope I ſhall get ſomething 
to-day ; however, it promiſeth well; and ſo to work 
ſhe went with a good degree of ſpirits, and laboured 
away amain ; but for want of judgment, ſhe gleaned 
darnel (of which there was much) with the wheat ; 
and thus ſhe worked on, though ſometimes ſhe met 
with hindrances from the reapers, calling upon her 
to make bands, c. Well, when ſhe had performed 
her day's work, and filled her bag, ſhe returned to 
the caſtle : the virgins ſeeing her thus laden, con- 
gratulated her upon her good ſucceſs ; and ſhe ſeem- 
ed to be ſomewhat elated therewith. Come, Heph- 
zibah, ſay they, as you have had ſuch ſucceſs to- 
day, let us thraſh out ſome of your corn; a little of 
it parched will be a good primitive diſh. This being 
done, and the corn parched, the virgins taſted _ 
thereof, but eat very little ; though Hephzibah eat 

| | freely, 
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. and ſeemed to like the proviſions ; but when 
ſhe came into her chamber, and there fat a while, 
ſhe found it very uneaſy at her ſtomach, and it pro- 
duced a ſickneſs, fo that ſhe had but very little reſt 
that night ; when the morning came, ſhe attempted 
to get up as before, to go a gleaning, but found 
Ven ſhe was not able; the virgins finding ber to be 
in bed longer than uſual, one of them, whoſe name 
was True-love, came up to her, and ſeeing her in 
bed, aſked what ailed her. To which ſhe replied, 
Ob! Mrs. True-love,*I am much indiſpoſed indeed! 
The other aſked, Where does your diſorder lie? 
Here it lies, ſays ſhe (pointing to her ſtomach), and 
I fear it is occaſioned by the parched corn I eat laſt 
night; what ſhall I do to have it removed? Come, 
come, fays True · love, don't be diſcouraged; your 
caſe is not ſo deſperate but that you may have a 
Cure ; upon which ſhe made haſte, and brought her 
4 potion of conſerve of roſes, of thoſe roſes that 
grew in the garden, which went down ſweetly : ſhe 
had not long taken this medicine, but it began to 
operate, and ſhe ſoon found herſelf better; and be- 
Fore night came, ſhe thought herſelf as well as ever, 
and concluded to go a gleaning the next day ; but 
reſolved ſhe was, not to go into that field again, 
Upon communicating her thoughts to the 3 74 
they began to put her upon the trial; Hephzibah, 
ſay they, why will you not glean in Mr. Medley's 
field to-day ? he is an honeſt man, and his ſteward 
uſed you kindly ; do you think that you will meet 
with a better field to glean in than his? I don't = 

like the man, fays ſhe, but this naſty darnel; 
har 4 


11 
ſhan't ſoon forget how ſick I was laſt night. Well, 
fay they, but can't you pick out the wheat, and leave 
the darnel behind? Some may do fo, for ought I 
know, ſays the pilgrim, but for my part I have not 
fo much ſxill, therefore I will leave it to thoſe that 
can; and as T have been weft, north, and eaſt, TY 
try to-morrow-what the ſouth will afford me; and as 
to the man's goodneſs, I don't diſpute it; but this I 
am ſure of, I dont like his corn. When they faw 
| how ſhe was inclined, they left her to her Sys 
and wiſhed her good ſpeed. 

The next morning, having had a good Acht, th 
got up very early; and, as ſhe propofed, to the 
ſouthern part ſhe went. She had not gone far, be- 
fore ſhe was overtaken by a huſbandman, going to 
his field, who aſked her whither ſhe was going fo 
carly ; which ſhe told him. He then aſked her 
whence ſhe came, and what was her name; and ſhe 
told him. He alſo aſked her where the lodged, 
and whither ſhe was bound after harveſt was done; 
and ſhe told him.” Well, fays he, ſeeing this is the 
caſe, you ſhall be welcome to glean in my field, as 
long as there is a grain, and every thing that is ne- 
ceſſary you ſhall be accommodated with, in order 
that you may not labour in vain ; and ſo he con- | 
du &ed her into his field. 

When he had brought her into it, he preſented 
her to his reapers, and gave them charge concerning 
her; and ſee, fays he, that no one moleſt her, nor 
hinder her in her gleaning; alſo let her glean among 
the ſheaves, and do you let ſome fall on purpoſe for 
her ; ſo that ſhe may not return at even without a 


ſuffi- 
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ſufficiency ;- * at * time, Jer her Ge "708 
and feed on your proviſion ; I ſhall take care that 

you ſhall. have enough; therefore don't you be ſpar- 
ing to her: likewiſe, if need require, do you help 
to bear her burden, in order that ſhe be not over 
tired: ſee I have ordered you ; to which they pro- 
miſed him .all obedience. 

FHephzibah meeting with this eee 
ſets to gleaning with courage; and a pleafant day ſhe 
had of it. The diſcourſe of the reapers being about 
the goodneſs of their maſter ;, what he had done for 
the poor, was continually doing for them, and what 
hedefigned to do for them at laſt, Ec. They would 
alſo be frequently talking about Nomi, but in a quite 
different dialect from what ſhe had before heard Mr. 
Legality's ſervants. Theſe would be telling, that 
though Nomi was ine xorable towards thoſe that are 
under him, yet he was a great friend to pilgrims, and 
the rules given by him were of great uſe to them. 
Theſe things put together, afforded Hephzibah a 
great degree of pleaſure. In ſhort, ſhe found. her- 
ſelf to be in a good ſituation, and at night returned 
to the caſtle with her bag full of clean wheat, re- 
joicing in her good ſucceſs; and, with a degree of 
pleaſure, told it to the virgins, who congratulated 
ber on account thereof. When ſhe had told them 

What fort of a perſon ſhe had met with, and what 
favours ſhe had received from him, they faid thac 
they knew him very well; his name, ſay they, is 
Boda, one of our particular acqufaintancez.,and a 
good man he is, and always ſows; _ good. corn, and 


takes care that no darnel be among it; alſo minds 
, that 
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that his reapers are good men z and if he finds ar 
of them to be otherwiſe; he will caſhier them ſooner 
or later. He is alſo very kind to thoſe that glean in 
his field, and will not ſend them empty away, bur fill- 
eth the hungry with good things; and this may | 
truly be ſaid of Ulm, that He has not his fellow in 
theſe parts; and we are glad that you were ſo bappy 
as to meet with him. Nay, ſaid Hephzibah, it was 
he that met with me, orherwiſe I kno not whither 
I ſhould have wandered ; and I am ſure I have rea- 
ſon to fay, that he is all chat you have deſeribed him 
tb be: But; come, let us have another primitive diſn 
to- night, and let what 1 Have before gleaned go to 
them that like it: 1 think that we may eat of the 
corn thatT bave gleaned to-day, without fear of ha- 7 
ving our ſtomachs diſordered. Accordingly the diſh 
was prepared; and as they fed thereon, every one 
praiſed it: This is delicious, indeed ſays one; Ex- 
cellent food, ſays another; and, fays the pilgrim, 1 
think I never eat better in all my life! it quite re- 
vives my ſpirits, and is ptoviſion fit for a kings ſon-; 9 
and I make no doubt but that T ſhall- reſt well to- 5 
night. But what think ye my good friend told me? | 
that J ſhould glean in his field as long as he had a 
grain. Did he ſo? ſay they ; then it wilt be to yopr 
intereſt to abide by him: I hope I hall, faid ſhe ; 
and am ſure I don't deſire to glean elſewhere; © 

When every one was retired to their ſeveral apart · 
ments, and Hephzibah to her's, ſhe was ſo filled with 
tranſport concerning her ſucceſs, that ſhe: could not 
ſleep for a conſiderable time; but at length ſhe 


became compoſed, and in the morning got up as 
e * 
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before, and » went to the field, and by i it abode during 
harveſt, 
Harveſt 3 dad. ET the SIE " having ga- 
| thered a good crop, ſhe began to think of proſecut- 
ing her Journey, leſt the winter ſhould come on, 
1 and ſhe be expoled to the ſeverity thereof. Accord 
ingly ſhe made known-her intention to the virgins ; 
and they being not willing to hinder her, tald her, 
that when they had ſhewed her the rarities of the 
' caſtle, viz..thoſe which ſhe had not already ſeen, ſhe 
might; ſer forward as ſoon. as ſhe pleaſed. Accord- 
Aiyely the, next day they { ſhewed her all thoſe things 
chat pilgrims uſed to be ſhewn : they alſo took 
ber to che tap of the caſtle, from which they had an 
extenſiye view of the country around them. From 
hence they ſhewed her the road in which ſhe was to 
go, which ſermed to her a pleaſant one; and with a 
* proſpective glaſs they ſhewed her where ſhe was to lodge 
next; it being a caſtle of greater, magnitude than 
that ſhe was now in; the name of it was: Strength; 
and, ſay they, by the time you come there, you will 
have made a good proficiency in your journey; and 
there you will be ſure to meet with ſuch entertain- 
ment as will be agreeable to you. 

The next morning Heh pzibah gets up very earl, 
got her things together, with her bag of wheat, 
took her leave of the Lord of the caſtle, returned 
him thanks for his kindneſs to her, and ſo ſet for- 

ward, the virgins bearing her company a little way 
forward on the road. But as the deareſt friends 
muſt part, ſo the time came that they muſt part 
alſo: but who can conceive the grief that it gave to 
Hephzi- 


=. 
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Hephzibah ? However, they returned to the caſlle, N 
and the pilgrim went on her way, mourning as ſhe 
went :, but by-and- by, being ſomewhat recovered, © 
and the ſun ſhining pleaſantly upon her, ſhe went, on 

very chearfully, and * che following recapitula- 


tory ſong: n WITT 


When I the hill of Trial did afcend, © 

Kind Succour unto me was a great friend; 

And when unto Strength-caſtle I did cme, 

There I was entertain'd, as though at Ne; 4 

The Lord thereof to me was very kind. DW... 
And unto me his chamber he aſſign ; -- FER 
O, what a repaſt did I then partake!  _ 

And what an odour did his ſpices make 5 xa 
His love to me was wonderful; and h 5 
Could I refrain? for mine myſt ao e, 4 6 N 

In point of gratitude, for all ſuch things 
The which alone is fit for queens and r 
Fhe virgins, my companions too, | * 

What care of me they took | when un F 

A gleaning j jn the fields, where nought I got 
But tired bones, for I ſome wheat had not. 

How they did cheriſh me! and things moſt rare 
They ſhewed me, within the garden fair. 

The Roſe 'of Sharon, that delightful Roſe . 

All others does excel, as I ſuppoſe. 1 

The gard' ner pruning of the vine, likewiſe . } 


” 
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A leſſon that will tend to make one wile; 
| Oh, may I not ſuch Jeſſons e er deſpiſe ! 4 
' Likewiſe the blood pour'd at the root o' th' tree, oi 
"'Oh, wine Wee it has been to me! 4 
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3 » cating Medley's © corn how fick 1 AND Gf 
> But ſoon Relief did come, which moy'd the chuſe, 
For leaving of his field wo can blame the 5 

And —. out for one where 1 might be 

b: With good bread-corn, and without darnel fa = 

And this I found in Boaz field, delicious bread} - 
But don't forget the ſtories thou waſt told; | 

| Bure pleaſant tales they are, for young or ad... 


- FP And from caſtle Strength I came, *. 
| Lo caſtle Strength Pll go; EX 1 3s 
I've corn enough me to ſuſtain; W | 
What need 1 fear a for. 1 


Well, thus ſhe went on very chearfully for. ſome 
time; and by and by ſhe came to an eminence, the 
name of which Was IAſpiration. As ſhe was aſcend- 
ing this Hill, ſhe: was overtaken by two, who by 
their dreſs ſeemed to be huſbandmen, their garb” be- 
ing very plain. When they came up to ber, they 
addreſſed her in the following manner. Whither 
away ſo early in the morning, fellow - traveller? you 

walk rarely well, conſidering you have ſuch a lug - 
gage with you ; ſhall either of us carry it for you ? 
it may be-ſome eaſe to you if you are going far. 
"= Poor Hephzibah thinking, by their looks; and the 
4 plainneſs af their habit, that they were honeſt fel - 
| . Jows,. began to be very free with them, and told 
them how ſhe had been entertained where, ſhe: came 
| from; and what things ſhe, had: ſeen there; and 
how ſhe had been a gleaning: and what ſucceſs ſne 
had in Boaz's field; and bow, kindly ſhe was treated 
by him, eg. As to my bag of corn, ſays ſhe, it is 
not 
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not ſo weighty but Jean carry it myſelf, it dale img 
incumbrance to me at all. But, ſays one of Aer, 
and did you glean in Boaz's field? Yes, that I did, 
ſaysſhe, and there it was that I got this bag of wheat, 
and good bread · corn it is. Oh, ſay they, we know 


Boaz very well, and a good man he is; there is not- 


a better man to the poor in all our country; and we 
congratulate you that you met with ſuch a friend. 

By this time they were got to the top of the emi- 
nence; and when they were come there, they told her 
that they were partners in a farm, that lay a little to 
the left; and if ſhe would go thither, and take a 
breakfaſt, ſhe ſhould be very welcome. To- which 
ſhe' objected, that it would be too far out of her 
way, ſeeing that ſhe' had a great way to go that day. 
Oh! ſay they, it is not far; look to yonder grove, 
you may ſee the houſe ; it will be but a very little 
about; and, when you have refreſhed yourſelf,” we 
wilt bring you into your road again; or you may 
tarry till next morning, 'and then you will have the 
day before you; what ſay you? Will you go with 
us, or not? Theſe fair ſpeeches cauſed Hephzibah 
a little to heſitate; but conſidering that ſhe had pro- 
viſion. enough about her, ſhe thanked them, and 
told them, that ſhe had much rather be excuſed, - 
being deſirous to keep forward on her journey. 
This paſſed as they were deſcending the other ſide 
of the hill, and out of ſight of Strength caſtle. The 
name of the deſcent was Senſation. 

Well, in this place (ſeeing that they could not 
prevail upon her to go with them), they violently 
laid hands upon her; robbed, hex of her wheat, 

and 


_— 


'the eye of one of them, and alſo his air-when they 
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and went off in triumph: in vain was it Foy, her to 


cry out ſot help in this forlorn place. 
Poor Hephzibab, ſeeing herſelf — deprived of | 


her riches, lamented very ſorely ; and as ſhe went 


| down the hill, began to caſt in her mind who or 
what perſons theſe were that had thus robbed her: 


thought ſhe, Have I not ſeen one or both of them 
before now ? Is there nothing in their features that 
I can remember? Have I not ſeen ſome of their 


complexion upon the road ? Can I not remember 4 


voice like theirs? Here ſhe recolle&ed the caſt of 


went off with the booty; . and it directly came into 
her mind, that the ſame was Mr. Pride; and that his 


accomplice was Mr. Self. Having thus apprehended 


who they were, how did ſhe reflect upon and con- 
demn herſelf! Oh, Hephzibah ! ſays ſhe, wilt thou 


never take warning? Wilt thou ever be thus free with 
ſtrangers thou meeteſt, without enquiring who or 


what they are? Haſt thau not ſuffered before for 
ſuch ſimplicity ? Couldeſt thou not have remem- 


bered the pit that thou dift fall into the other day, 


' through thy fooliſhneſs? Doſt thou not remember 


the diſtreſs thou waſt then in? and couldeſt thou 
not have called to mind the events in Senſuality 
market? and couldeſt nor thou have recollected the 


kind cautions which have, time after time, been 


given thee? Oh, Hephzibab, Hephzibah ! or, ra- 
ther, Alien! I now ſee thy imbecility : fooliſh enough 
thou art; and now thou muſt ſuffer for it; now tou 
muſt know want; and who will pity thee? Truly 
thou deſerveſt no pity. To go back to the caſtle, 1 
2 am 
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am aſhamed ; what will the Lord be and the 
virgins, ſay to me? Will they not, with à ſpurn, 
turn me out of doors? for well I deſerve it. But if 
chou deſigneſt to reach to the other caſtle to-night, 
forward thou muſt go, though thou mayeſt meet 
much trouble, and carry a hungry belly; and if 
nothing worſe befal thee, think that thou ure not 
miſuſod. en 
By chis time e the came 0 che bottom of 5 de- 
ſcent; which brought her near to a certain valley, 
through which ſhe was to paſs: and between the 
deſcent and this valley there ran 2 rivuler, through 
which ſhe was obliged to wade : the fight of it put 
her to a ſtand : for the water of this brook was ex- 
ceeding black, and very thick, and no bridge to paſs 
over upon. The name of the brook was Guilt, © 
Hephzibah finding that it was in vain to heſitate, 
goes down to the brink of it, and, after ſome heſi- 
ation, in ſhe ſteps. After ſhe had waded a little 
way, ſhe found the channel to be deeper than ſhe 
was aware of, and her footing very bad, by reaſon of 
many rough ſtones which the enemies of pilgrims had 
caſt into the brook, in order to obſtruct their paſ- 
lage, or, otherwiſe, to cauſe them to fall and periſh 
in this Stygian liquid. And I obſerved, that it 
cauſed poor Hephzibah to totter greatly. = 
Whilſt ſhe was in this danger, as an augmen- 
tation to her diſtreſs, who ſhould come up to the 
ide of the river, but, one Shame, whoſe reſidence 
was near thereto; and a bold-faced fellow he was, 
for it may be ſaid that his deportment well ſuits his 
name. This fellow, thus preſenting himſelf, began 
to 


Tas * * 


| which ſhot itſelf over the brook, dire&ly where ſhe 
was; on it ſhe laid hold, and by the help of it ſhe 


but in a very uncomfortable condition; ; and little 


brook, and by reaſon of which the road was exceed- 


i 1 By 1s 


to caſt in her diſh; former things, and patticulacly 
that which had lately happened to her; and now, 
ſays he, you will be loſt as ſure as you are there; the 


ſtream will certainly carry you away, or "otherwiſe 
you. will be choaked with the ſulphur thereof > and 


thus he went on perplexing her mind; 10 that, what 


with his harangue, the ſtones i in the brook, the ſtench 
of the water, and the rapidity of the Rream, ſhe | 
was almoſt at her wits end; and what to do the 
could not tell. For. my part, by that 1 time the! had 
gone a few ſteps farther, I thought that, ſhe would 
have fallen; for ſhe began to ſtagger like a a drunken 
man; and fall ſhe would indeed, had there not been 
a hr · tree on the other fide, one of, the branches of 


was brought through the remaining part of the brook; 
ſo ſhe got into the valley; and glad ſhe was that ſhe 
was got through this danger. 

Being chus got into the valley, the, fer forward, 


comfort did this valley. afford her, it being covered 
with thick fogs and vapours, that came off from the 


ing bad; and, the air being thick, no ſun ſhone 
upon her ; and through the dark air, and the thick- 
neſs of the fog, ſhe could ſee but a very little way 
before her; ſo that, it may be ſuppoſed, ſhe was in 
a poor ſituation ; and what was a further addition to 
her diſtreſs, there came a viſible and total eclipſe of 
the ſun ; which ſhe, being no aſtronomer, was not 


aware of, and by and by it became fo dark, that 4 
coul 
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could not ſee her_hand bel her; and not. only 
ſo, but the wind aroſe, and bear againſt her in a 
violent manner, ſo that ſhe could ſcarcely keep her 
ſtanding ; and when ſhe was near the middle of the 
valley, there came a ſudden guſt of wind, which 


' whirled her quite round ; fo that ſhe knew not whe- 


ther ſhe was going forward or backward : but, how-. 
evet, ſhe concluded it was the latter: and what will | 
become of me now. thought ſhe.; ſhould I keep 


the direct path, I ſhall be driven into that filthy 
brook, and there be ſmothered ; and ſhould I wan- 


der out of the path, the conſequence may be altoge- 
ther as fatal. Oh! thought ſhe, that my caſe was 
as when I was at yonder caſtle ; but now I ſee not 
any hope of getting out of this valley, or reaching 
the caſtle where I ſo much expected to lodge to- 
night. In this melancholy ſtate ſhe went on, and, 
it being ſo very dark, ſometimes ſhe would be up to 
her knees in aſlough, at other times. ready to be bu- 
ried in a quickſand; the wind ſtill. beating in her 
face, which, had ſhe conſidered, ſhe might have 
been well aſſured chat ſhe was going forward the 
wind ſtill continuing in the ſame point. About this 
time was the middle of the eclipſe, and exceeding 
dark it was: but, however, by and by ſhe began to 
find bettet footing ; 3 whereupon I heard her utter | 
the following words, part of them in a mournful ac- 
cent, and Hare: with an air that diſcovered hope: 


Why art thou thus caſt down, my ſoul ? 

© * Why thus diſquieted in me? | 
Hope thou in him, who is thy all, 

Who did from Nomi ſet thee free. I 

B b mY Though _ 
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We now the fn x eclipled be, = 
And darkneſs o'erny path is ſpread, 

"Yer by and by I ight, may ſee, ' 
And filver beams ſhine rqund my bead 


In this the was not miſtaken ; for ſoon after Uebe 
| began to appear; {6 that ſhe could again ſee her path. 

and in a ſhort time got to the end of the valley, and 
finding no river there, ſhe concluded that ſue was 
right, and her fears were diffipated, concerning” her 
going back, and periſhing in the brook. In this 
valley there is not a flower to be ſeen; ; nor ſo much 
as the chirping of a bird to be heard, and ar the beſt 
of times exceeding cold, by reaſon of the fogs and 
vapours before mentioned. The name of it 1s the 
N of Darkneſs, or the Dark Valley. * 
And now the Pilgrim's s road led her over a certain 
/ rifing ground, where ſhe had a tolerable good path; 
and when ſhe came to the top of it, the ſun ſhone 
upon her, which was very refreſhing to Her, and 
cauſed her almoſt to forget her late toil. The name 
of this plot of ground was Truſt. | 

When ſhe had got to the further fide of this plot, 

ſhe came to another valley, the name of ' which was 
Contrition ; and in this valley ſhe met with almoft as 
much difficulty as ſhe had in the other, but of a dif- 
ferent nature: in the other ſhe walked through dark- 
neſs, but in this ſhe had light throughout; though 
it muſt be obſerved, that in this (except here and 
there a place) the path was exceeding narrow, hav- 
ing a deep and wide ditch caſt up on each ſide of it, 
and each ditch filled with mud and water; however, 
the path was good. 

| Well, 


obſerved two ruffians, ſhewing themſelves on the 
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that ſhe was to look well to her fteps; leſt 
ſhe ſhould fall into one or other of theſe ditches; 


and 1 obſerved, that the ſeemed to walk very warily. 


But ſhe had not walked far in this valley, before I 


other ſide of the bank of one of the ditches. 
Whether Hephaibah had any apprehenſions of dan“ 


ger from them or not, or whether ſhe took any no- 
rice of them, I will not ſay; but, however, ſhe kept 
on, as though ſhe, had not ſeen them. After they had 


walked along-ſfide of her ſome time, they began to 
caſt darts at her, by which the was much annoyed , 

but Lobſerved, chat her ſhield was now of great uſe 
to her ; and, indeed, in the general, the uſed it very 
well; and well it was for her that ſhe had it, other- 
wiſe the darts might have been fatal to her; but not- 
withſtanding all her care, ſome wounds ſhe received 


from them, which proved very afflicting to her; the 
darts ſticking in her ſo faſt, that the could not get 


them out, which cauſed her to groan heavily. Theſe 
incendiaries (as I was informed by Mr. Intelligetite, 


who was till with me), were of the number of thoke | 
that had engaged themſelves to Abaddon, to bring: Ep. 
back this poor pilgrim; and J am apprehenfive they 
were the two brethren, Hategood and Lettgood. 


However that be, ſure I am that Hephzibah was 
much diſtreſſed by them. 


But, after a while, ſhe met 'with a ceffation of 


arms, not by the conſent of the enemy; no, for 
they would willingly have continued their attack, 
having ſtore of ammunition, and alſo untired with 

| | uſing 


Well, ſhe had not long been in ir, but hs e 


of 
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5 uſing of i a ub it ns: fo, . | 
they threw their darts thickeſt at her, and ſhe began 


to faint, through the wounds which ſhe had received, 


ſhe came to a much wider road, and conſequently | 
the ditches extended more to the right and left, ſo 


that the darts could not reach her; and now all chat 
thoſe villains could do, was to taunt and jeer at her; 


and a woeful noiſe. they made; but this did but little 


diſturb the pilgrim, ſeeing that ſhe was out of their 
reach. All her concern now was, about getting 
the darts out, which ſhe had received from them, 
and which ſtuck ſo faſt in her; ; but ſhe found all her 
efforts to that end utterly abortive; and the venom 
of the darts was of ſuch a nature, that it very much 
affected the vitals; and conſequently the longer they 
remained in, the more miſchief they could do; 
which ſhe experimentally found; for ſhe had not 
walked far before ſhe found her ſpirits begin to ſink, 


%% 


reel to and fro, as though ſhe had been drunk, which 


her enemies perceiving, though at a diſtance from 


her, greatly triumphed thereat, expecting that they 


had done her buſineſs ; but as ſhe was thus grappling 
with her weakneſs, ſhe caſt her eyes upon a ſpring of 
water, which was near to the road - ſide, and being 
exceeding thirſty, as well as very faint, ſhe repaired 
to this ſpring, and drank of the water of it, which 
not only allayed her thirſt, but revived her ſpirits. 
Well, being thus refreſhed, ſhe again ſet forward, 
and kept on tolerably well, till ſhe came to the end 
of the valley ; ; at which place ſhe was within fight of 


the caſtle where ſhe was to lodge, the fight of which 
gave 


* 
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gave her great pleaſure. But this caflle ſtanding upon | 
an eminence, as the other did, how ſhe ſhould do 


to aſcend to it, ſhe knew not, finding herſelf very 


weak. At this juncture, who ſhould come to meet 
her, but Mr. Doubtful, who greatly diſcouraged her 
from attempting to aſcend the hill. You ſee, ſays 
he, the hill 1 is very ſteep, and alſo high: it is im- 
poſſible for one in your weak condition to reach the 
top of it, and it is in vain for you to attempt it. 
This harangue of his greatly diſheartened the poor 
pilgrim, and the more ſo, becauſe ſhe knew her own 
weakneſs ; but, however, thought ſhe, if I attempt 
to aſcend the hill, I can but drop, and if I tarry here, 
night will overtake me, and the conſequence may be 
far worſe; ſo that I think, upon the whole, it will 
be much ſafer for me, if I get but a little way up 
the hill, than to lay here, where I may poſſibly be 
expoſed to the gue danger : J will even try to go 
as far as I can. 

Well, onward ſhe does but, it may be ſuppoſed, | 
in a very feeble manner; and, had it not been that 
Mr. Succour, who was a great friend to pilgrims, 
and one that had formerly aſſiſted her; I ſay, had 
it not been that he, coming this way, lent her an 
aſſiſting hand, for aught I know, ſhe muſt have lain 
upon the hill all night ; for I obſerved that ſhe had 
not power to ſtep one foot farther, though ſhe A 
made but little progreſs up the aſcent, * 

But in the interim Mr. Succour came up to A 
who knew her right well, and ſeeing her in this ſi- 
tuation, was filled with compaſſion towards her; and, 
after he bad tenderly embraced her, he gave her 

a ſuch 
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fuck affſtance, that ſhe ſoon arrived at the top of 

this eminence, and left her not till he had 'brov Sbt 
| her to the caſtle-gate ; where finding the porter in 
his poſt (who was alſo Lord of chis caſtle) he re- 
commended her to his care; who with the greateſt 
readineſs and tenderneſs, took charge of her, and 


| brought her into the caſtle. 
Now it muſt be noted that the Lord of this caftle 


was an excellent ſurgeon, and alſo. a well experi- 
enced phyſician ; and ſeeing the pilgrim in this diſ- 
tteſs, his firſt care was to give her relief. 'Accord- 
3ngly | he, with Proper attendants, takes her into his 
furgery, and having given her ſomething, in order 
to keep up her ſpirits, he extracted the darts, and 
that with the utmoſt caution ; and, to prevent the 
effuſion of blood, he applied a ſovereign falve, 
| which prevented any further diſaſter. After this he, 
with the virgins of the family, conducted her to his 
apartment, where ſhe lay on his own bed, and 
here ſhe had a comfortable night, two of the vir- 
Eins fitting by her, one of them named Hope, ap 
"a other Patience. 
- When ſhe awaked in the morning, ſhe PRO 
herſelf greatly refreſhed, and ſcarcely perceived any 
of her wounds, whereupon ſhe broke out in another 
ſong, by way of recapitulation; being a ſummary 
of paſt favours, . tribulations, deliverances out of 
them, thankfulneſs for the lame, and hope of per- 
_ſeyerance to the end. 
Whilſt Hephzibah was ſinging this ſong, one of 
the virgins, whoſe name was Grace, came up to her 


chamber to ſee how the did ; ; and hearing her thus 
employed, 


„ 
employed, waiteFat the door till Ber ſong was n F 
which being done; ſhe went inte che rom where 
ſhe lay, and finding her ſtirring, aſked her how the 
did, and what fort of a night ſhe had? To which: 
| ſhe replied, Never better in all my life; and I think, 
when I am dreſſed, to ſet forward on my journey. 
But, faid Grace, you will ſtay and have ſome re- 
freſhment before you go; will you not? As ro that, 
ſays Hephzibah, I think that I have but little need, 
inaſmuch as I had ſuch refreſhment laſt night. When 
ſhe came down into the family, they complimented 
her upon her recovery; and the thanked them for 
their care of her, and chen told them her deſign of 
going forward on her journey ; but they conftrained 
f her to tarry with them, at leaſt a day or two, till 
i ſne was perfectly recovered, and that they might 
ſhew her the rarities of the caſtle, and the adjacent 
i WM places; to which ſhe conſented, being willing to get 
4 


what inſtruction ſhe could in the way. 
Aſter breakfaſt, they took her into the garden, 


which was a delightful one, being not only beauti- 
fied with pleafant walks, ever-greens, and: flowering 


. ſhrubs, but alſo enriched with delicious fruits of va- 
-r I 7iovs forts: but the chief fruits that Hephzibak 
ry took a liking to, were the apples that grew there, 
of | which were of the ſame kind, and came from the 
To fame ſtock as thoſe ſhe had eat at the Enlightener's ; 


alſo ſhe had a' great likeing to the grapes which 
of hung in cluſters-upon a vine that grew againſt the 
caſtle-wall; and delicious grapes they were, being 
of the Eſhcol kind. After this they ſhewed her the 

d, buildings of the caſtle, which was very — | £ 
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it being fortified with ſtrong dees ehN ſupported 


with buttreſſes, and an impregnable wall; and they 
told her, that although many enemies bad attacked 


it, yet they could never prevail againſt it, any far- 


ter than once to make a breach in the out-works of 


| it the caſtle was alſo adorned with lofty towers, and 
grand and beautiful turrets, very ſtriking to the eyes 
of the beholder, and very admirable to the pilgrim. 
Whilſt they fat at dinner, a great knocking. was 
heard at the caſtle-gate, and the virgins looking one 
upon another, aſked the Lord of the caſtle (wWho 
always dined with them) what that violent knocking 
could mean? Upon which he aroſe from the table, 
and went up into the lodge over the gate, and look- 
ing out of the window, aſked, Who's there? Upon 
which a perſon, in gay cloathing, preſented himſelf 
to him, and ſaid, It is I. What would you have? 
ſays the Lord of the caſtle: Entrance into this place, 
replies the other. F rom whence come you ? ſays the 
Lord. From the townof Morality, anſwers he. Who 
directed you hither ? ſays the Lord. Mr. Humanity, 
| replicd he. What is your name? ſays the Lord. He 
replied, My name is Feignwell. Where are your 
credentials? ſays the Lord. Here they are in this 
bundle, anſwered the other. Upon which he 
opened his bundle, and behold | what ſhould his 
credentials be, but a whole heap of performances, 
which he preſented to the Lord of the caftle ? but, 
with their being long bundled together, they dif- 
fuſed ſuch an ill ſavour in his noſtrils, that he would 
not touch them : whereupon he told the man, that, 


| notwithſtanding he was dreſſed in ſuch a flaſhy ha- 
bit, 


as). 


bit, unleſz he could bring [beer credetitials ka Sa 


theſe, he ſhould: not admit him intro the caſtle: 
neither, ſays he, will your ſtortry knocking engage 
me to open the gate to you : whereupon de mut to 


che window, came again to the company, and told 


them the whole of the affair: the relation of which 
filled Hephzibah with admiration, that he ſhould | 
refuſe one entrance into the caſtle, that knocked ſo 
vehemently, was dreſſed in fine apparel, and alſo 
brought ſomething with him as a recommendation, 
and yet received her, who had no power to knock, 
and had nothing to recconirriend and bw the ney 
the was in. | 
After dinner, ey willted again into the + gude, 
and went and fat in a pavilion, which ſtood upon an 
eminence, at the extreme part of the' garden, from 
whence they had att extenſive proſpect of the fields 
around them; which afforded many pleaſant and 
delightful views : one of theſe was a beautiful flock 
of ſheep feeding in a pleaſant field, which was near 
to them; the ſhepherds, with their crooks in their 
hands, watching over the ſheep, and their dogs by 
them, ready at their ſervice, in order to fetch back 
ſuch ſheep as ſhould wander from their company; 
which many times is the cafe. This landſ{kip the * 
grim greatly admired, ſhe having ſomewhat. 


rural taſte, 


Whilſt ſhe was pleaſing herfelf with this Sp, 
ſhe ſaw a ſhepherd bring into the field a ſheep upon 


| his ſhoulder, chat had ſtrayed away from her com- 


pany, and which he found wandering alone u pon a- 
diſtant mountain. This prize gave the ſhepherd 
ee and 


'  taining;+it-was this As they looked on, they ſaw 
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and his company much delight, as we could eaſily 
perceive by their rejoicing ; the ſheep alſo ſeemed to 
be well latwhed that ſhe wWwas i rue in her own 


Antther event chars; which was very . 


a ſheep ſeparate herſelf from the flock, and wan- 
dered away to a remdte part of the field; which one 
of the ſhepherds eſpying (for they generally kept a 
good look - out) leſt ſhe ſhould ſtray out of the field, 
and ſo be expoſed to beaſts of prey, or any other 
danger, he gave his dog a ſignal to fetch her back 
again: no ſooner was the ſignal given by the ſhep- 
herd, but the dog, with the utmoſt ſpeed, ran and 
laid hold of her, and never let her go, till he had 
brought her to his maſter; and I obſerved, that 
although the dog held faſt hold of her all the way, 
yet he never hurt her; not one of his teeth entqded 
her ſkin. Theſe things were no novelty to the vir - 
gins, who had been uſed to them; but to Hephzi- 2 
bah they afforded much pleaſure, and ſhe thought 
her time not ill ſpent whilſt ſhe abode at this caſtle. 
Having ſeen the above things, and fat a while in 
the pavilion, chatting about them, the evening be- 
gan to draw on; upon which they retired into the 
caſtle. But as they paſſed along the garden, Heph- 
zibah could not keep her fingers off of the apples, 
they pleaſed her taſte ſo well ; neither could ſhe paſs 
by the vine, without picking a bunch of grapes ; 
which fruit was very reviving to her ſpirits, and alſo 
ſat eaſy upon her ſtomach. When they were come 
into the caſtle, my ſpent the remaining part of the 
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evening in profitable diſcourſe, the ' pilgrim telling 
the virgins her hiſtory; - and they entertaining her 
with relating ſeveral remarkable events ; 3 amongſt 
which was the following one. 

A certain great monarch, who was veſted with 
an extenſive empire, and all of it at his own abſolute 
difpoſal, having a ſubject, in whom he took great 
delight, he ſettled a principality upon him, in 
ſuch a manner as that he and his offspring were to 
enjoy it- for ever, upon condition of keeping due 
allegiance to him ; on failure of which, they were to 
be deprived of the whole, and ſuffer death for their 
rebellion. This donation, you will ſay, was a great 
thing, and held on eaſy terms. Well, he was put 
in poſſeſſion of this eſtate, which was a delightful 
one ; being enriched with every thing that nature af- 
forded ; which he enjoyed without controul, ſaving 
the Prohibition; and in the poſſeſſion of it he lived 
ſome time, 1 cannot juſtly ſay how long. How- 
ever, in proceſs of time, through the inſtigation of 
a neighbouring prince, who envied his happineſs, 
he was prompted to break his allegiance to the 
monarch, without conſidering the conſequence 
thereof, and ſo made himſelf obnoxious to his diſ- 
pleaſure, and alſo to the penalty threatened in caſe 
of rebellion. But you muſt know, the eldeſt ſon of 
the monarch having a great regard for this perſon, 
even before he was put into poſſeſſion of the eſtate, 
and not being willing that he ſhould fuffer death, 
offered himſelf as a victim for and on his account; 
which the monarch accepted, and accordingly in- 
flicted death upon him, and ſaved the rebel from it. 

5 Ce 2 But 


„ 
But 1 have heard, mys che virgin char told- her the 

ſtory (whoſe name was Wiſdom), that the rebel, not- 
withſtanding this, was driven from his poſſeſſions; 
the offence was ſo heinous in the fight of the monarch, 
And well he deſerved it, fays Hephzibah, ſeeing 
he enjoyed it upon ſuch eaſy terms: but what an 
amazing thing it was, that the monarch's ſon, who 
was of ſuch high dignity, ' ſhould thus ſubſtitute 
himſelf in the place of the rebel! I think this ſtory 
15 ſomething parallel with one that I was told at the 
caſtle, where I was laſt, concerning a creditor's ſon 
paying an immenſe ſum for a debtor ; which ſtory 
ſhe told them, Aye, ſays Wiſdom, that ſtory we 
know right well, and can aver it to be true, as we 
can this which I have told you. Come, ſays ſhe, I 
will let you hear another, which is not much unlike 
it; it is this. A certain man, who was vaſtly rich, 
had two debtors; one of them he intruſted with a 
very great ſum; the other with leſs: but, however, 
ſo it was, that when the creditor came to reckon 
with them, he found that neither of them had ſo 
much as a mite to pay him; and this you will ſay 
was a bad caſe indeed, Now, you will aſk, what 
could theſe debtors think or expect, but to be caſt 
immediately into priſon ? But inſtead of that, the 
creditor (ſeeing how matters were) freely forgave 
them both; and this, you will ſay, was an act of great 
clemency. Clemency, indeed! ſays the'pilgrim ; a 
thing much to be admired: and pray, what effects 
had this great kindneſs upon theſe debtors ? ſurely 
it filled them with the utmoſt gratitude, did it not? 
Moſt certainly it did, ered Wiſdom, and particu- 
larly 
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larly he that owed the —_—_ ſum. Aye, ſays the 
pilgrim, and I think that he who owed the leaft ſum 
had equal reaſon to be grateful, inaſmuch as he 
was-equally inſolyent with the other. Very trus, re- 
plied Wiſdom, your obſervation is juſt. Now as I 
have told you the ſtory concerning the ſtrictneſs of 
the monarch towards his eldeſt ſon ; and you before 
have heard the exactneſs of the father towards his 
ſon, who was ſurety for a debtor ; if. you pleaſe, I 
will tell you another, concerning the great clemency 
of a father towards his youngeſt ſon, and ſee if you 
like it. With all my heart, anſwers the pilgrim ; 
your ſtories give me a deal of pleaſure. Well, ſays 
Wiſdom, the ſtory is this. A certain man had two 
ſons; and having great poſſeſſions, the youngeſt 
ſon requeſted of his father, that he might have that 
portion of goods that fell to his ſhare, given him in 
his poſſeſſion ; being minded, I ſuppoſe, to ſet up 
for himſelf. Well, his father being not willing to 
baulk him, granted his requeſt, and the ſon took 
poſſeſſion of it ; but, inſtead of improving his for- 
tune, as we uſually call it, he turned out a great ſpend- 
thrift; left his father, who dearly loved him, went 
into a diſtant countr,y joined himſelf with evil com- 
pany, and in a riotous manner ſpent his ſubſtance, 
This being done, he had no more to ſpend, conſe- 
quently had nothing left to ſupport himſelf withal ; 

and then, you know, want and ꝓenury neceſſarily 
follow. And yain it was for him to make his caſe _ 
known to thoſe, with and upon whom he had ſpent 
his ſubſtance. Well, he immediately found his 
neceſſities begin to grow upon him, and in a ſtarv- 


ing 
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ing condition he was ; for not one of his acquaintance 
gave him ſo much as a morſel to eat: ſo finding him - 
ſelf in this deplorable fituation (in order that he 
might not ſtarve out- right), he went and joined him- 
ſelf to a citizen in that neighbourhood ; under 
whom he thought to get his bread. But here he 
found himſelf greatly miſtaken ; for although his 
maſter employed him about the moſt ſervile work, 
yet he afforded him not wherewithal to ſupply his 
wants ; and this, you will ſay, was very hard. Find- 
ing himfelf in theſe deplorable circumſtances, and 
his wants encreaſing upon him, he began to caſt in 
his mind what he ſhould do, and found, that if he 
tarried where he was, he ſhould inevitably periſh ; 
and to beg, no doubt, he was aſhamed : but be 
thinking himſelf of his father's houſe, and how 
many hired ſervants he kept, he thought within 
himſelf, that he would leave the country where he 
now was, and go and fubmit himſelf to his fa- 
ther, and acknowledge his faults to him, and deſire 
of him to make him as one of his hired - ſervants, | 
who, he knew had bread enough, and to ſpare. Ac- 
cordingly, he- put his defign into execution, and 
ſtraightway aroſe and went to his father. Now it 
might have been reaſonably expected that the father, 
inſtead of ſhewing him any favour, would, on ac- 
count of his paſt conduct, have ſpurned him from 
his preſence, and hot ſuffered him to ſet a foot with- 
in his doors : but this was not the caſe ; no, for the 
father ſeeing the profligate coming towards his man- 
fion-houſe, and knowing him to be his ſon, and ſee- 
ing the deſpicable condition he was in, his heart 
Was 
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was filled with paternal affection for him; and bis 
bowels yearning after him, he ran with the greateſt 
joy to meet him; and before his ſon had well time to 
acknowledge his faults, and to beg his father to take 
compaſſion upon him, the father, with the greateſt 
tenderneſs, and with a rapture of joy, caught him 
in his arms, notwithſtanding the pickle he was in, 
and tenderly embraced him, kiſſing him with the 
greateſt fervour; and, inſtead of upbraiding him 
on account of his paſt conduct, he took him home, 
and cloathed him with the beſt robe he had in. his 
houſe, put a ring on his hand, and, as I am cre- 
dibly informed, he made a great feaſt of the belt 
proviſions he had, and allo had a concert of muſic 
to entertain his friends withal, who came to rejoice 
with him, on account of the ſafe arrival of his ſon : 
and this, you will ſay, was a very extraordinary cafe, 
An extraordinary caſe, indeed! fays Hephzibah, and 
well worth remarking; but pray, was this profligate's 
eldeſt brother living? Yes, yes, replied Wiſdom, . 
he was living. And pray, ſays Hephzibah, did you 
hear how he behaved towards his extravagant bro- 
ther ? was he glad that he was come home ? Why, I 
was informed, replied Wiſdom, that he was not 
very well pleaſed, and that he ſpake ſomewhat _ 
churliſh to his father, becauſe he made ſuch a to- 
do about his coming home; and alſo upbraided his 
father for not having done ſuch things for him, not- 
withſtanding he had always ſerved him. And pray, 
ſays Hephzibah, did you hear what anſwer his fa- 
ther made him? Why, replied Wiſdom, if I miſ- 
take not, his father anſwered him very mildly, and | 


told 
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cold Him, thit All that he hutl uas his „itiiink that 
ne ch deſtre io mere: and as to his brather, he 
told Hittr, chat it was but req uiſite that he and his 
friends ola * * rejoice and be merry together, inaſ- | 
much 3s he had been as it were loſt; but nom he 
had received him ſafe and found.” Well, ſays Heph - 
Abab, this father 3 was certainly one of a thouſand 
nay, there i is not one in the” world to compare with 
bim. 1 hope that this ſtory, with the others you 
baye told me, will not be forgotten by me; they 
may be uſeful in time to comef: but as it grows 
late, and as I purpoſe to ſer forward on my journey 
in the morning, if you pleaſe, I wilt retire to. my 
apartment. Which ſhe accordingly did, had a 
comfortable night, and early in the MING ſhe wings 
in order to proſecute her deſign. re ods 290123 

When ſhe was come down into the family, ſhe 
found the virgins ready to attend her; and after com- 
pliments paſt, they told her, they would take her 
to the top of the caſtle, from whence ſhe might have 
a view of part of the road, and, by the way, ſee 
ſome of the rarities of the caſtle, which the had not 

Teen before: to which ſhe readily conſented. 
When ſhe came to the top of the caſtle, from 
- which there was an extenſive proſpect, they ſhewed 
her a delightful plain, that ſhe was to go over, and 
on which was exceeding good travelling; ; flocks: of 
ſheep were feeding thereon; and alſo it was free from 
intricate roads, which might cauſe her to loſe her 
way : but, by reaſon of a thicket which grew on the 
other ſide, they could not ſhew her the place where 


ſhe was to lodge the next night. However, they 
told 
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told her, that when ſhe had accompliſhed that day', 
travel, ſhe would cometo a lodge inthe road, where 
ſhe would meet with good entertainment, and that 
at free coſt ; the name of the lodge is Reſt, and the 
name of the owner of it is Peace; an hoſpitable 
perſon he is; he never thinks too much of what he 
does fot pilgrims ; as he well knows that they have 
nothing to ſupport themſelves er and are obliged 
to live upon charity. - 

As they deſcended from the top of the caſtle, the 
was ſhewn ſeveral delightful apartments, which were 
richly furniſhed ; and as every room is known by 
ſome particular name, ſo were thele ; all which 
were very pleaſant and delightful to Hephzibah. 

When they were come down, and the pilgrim had | 
partook of ſorne refreſhment, which was ready pro- 
vided for her, and they, by the Lord of the caſtle's 
orders, had preſented her with a cluſter of grapes, 
and a few of thoſe apples in which ſhe took ſuch des 
light; the uſual ceremonies paſt, ſhe took her leave 
of them, and ſet her face towards the plain. 

Now I ſaw, that the plain ſhe walked on was a 
very pleaſant one; the herbage fertile, and flocks feed- 
ing thereon ; and the ſhepherds all in their tations; 

After ſhe had walked a conſiderable way, ſhe 
came up to a ſhepherd, who fat near the way fide, 
tuning his lyre ; the ſound of which was very pleaſant 
to the pilgrim ; whereupon ſhe ſang the * 
long in chorus with his lyre : 


T he onde I have ſcen, 
Wherever I hive been; 
Fill me with admirstion: 
"1 Wh 


T 
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* eee, * we a 


— 2 4 2 . - 
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O'er things ſo profitable | 


„„ 


5 ere wi e, Kalbe 


Moſt Und me to uſe," 


D 
Ws What a gragipus daok i - | 


1 | -Theix Lord vouchſaf d to caſt on wal als 


With dainties very ine, Ae t 
I there with them did dine. 


| Bat what diſindion did fee. 


Between me and the man? 
n But who with knocking can 
Prevail for their admittanſe? 
le brought with him great ſtore 5 
But I had nothing more 
Than wounds! a wretched pittance! 


I was admitted in, 2 14 1 0 
As though I'd really ben 
08 worthy of his great regard. 
But he with all he brought, 
Tho' he was richly fraught, 


Vet us requeſt would not be heard, 


The vine 2oginſt the wall, and. 

And apple-trees ſo tal, ; 

Delicious fruit to me did yield; 

X And pleaſant was the ſi hb: 
It did me much delight 

To ſee the things 1 in yonder field, 


Wien in beben ſat, 
Oh, there how e did chat 


— 
* 
_- 
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- When on the katie * | 
This AR — plain did 1 . 
<p chambers too, delightful were, 4 8 NE. BE 
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10 
. The virgins 1 did greet, ..... ih oll 
* heir words to me were feet; r 1. 


1 now what cauſe. have I to fear? . 5 _ 


d Since 1 now winder not, 1 
Baut on the plain am got en 512 OG 
And in the todd t the lodg 13 = 
et an cbt tte go: of = by Mal 
Ls et hot thy Keps de lb, S ER OE, 
And bat Im ſute for me! is belt. e 
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When the orig was ended, and the had thatted d 
little white» with the Shepherd, ſhe! again! put! för- 
ward; -and really ſhe watked- very Briſfclyq : hut: When 
ſhe came towards the farthertfidecobrther;plain; and! 
drew Hear to the thicket the name of which was! 
Vairzopinion,heoſewa man come dub lof it, arid? 
croſs the plain towards? her; the ſighit of this mani 
put her tela ſtand, judging, by bis countenance und 
dreſs chat he τ·τ·́ᷓ thief, and might probabiy he. 
comiug to fob her up which::ſhe! immediately! 
drewher {wbrd ;'bls; however, he Came up to hefty 
and. at- firft put. a A ew of» gravitp, and onlyt 
aſked her whithetoſher was t bound To which:/ ſſie 
anſwered, with, an intrepid ait & am gaing to 
* of Light, holding her ſword ſtill in hen 

lieg D d 2 hand, 
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hand, Wa fixing her eyes ſteadity wit To 


the Land of Light, are you going f replied he; I 


acknowledge chat is goodly country; but I would: 
not have you be miſtaken; if you keep on in this 


way, you will certainly find that you ate in the 


wrong road thither; and inſtead of arriving at here 
you intend, you will only be drought! into a "maze; 
wherein you may loſe yburſelf. If you will bearken to 
me; I will put you in the right road. As to what: you 
fay, replied the, In may as welt _ "ne —＋ 


een 


me that I am right; and by”: ir F 6 wall abidey not+ 
withſtanding any thing you ſay. At this he ſeemed 
to ſneer, and told her, that there was no credit to be 
given to either one or the other, both being mere 
deceptions, invented on purpoſe to miſlead her. If 
ſo, ſaid Hephzibab, I am in a bad caſe, indeed 
and ſhe ſeemed à little to heſitate; which this 
her: but upon tecollecting what had been paſt; a nd 
how ſhe was drawn out af the road by Pride and 
Self, ſhe told him, that ſhe ſnhould not hearkemito 
him, but would keep on in the way ſhe was now 
iy leſt; ſays ſhe, I diſpleaſa my Lard Is, and 
alſo come into danger myſelſ: this - cauſed: him to 
laugh out- right, and with deriſion ſay, Lord Ienr! 
ho, or what is he? Who, or what is he 5 replied 
he, with a degree of warmth; why, he is the Lond 
of the Land to which Tam travelling, and there-is 
none like hirn in all the earth. Ah, ſaid he; this is 
18 great a deception as the other, if not greater; 
Haan 54 perkape 
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pethaps: you may get. 0 the Land you mention, 
choughfit he a round-Abguit-way you are now ins 
but as to this Ion, you talk pf, I can aſſure ven 
that he has no more power or authority there, than 
any other of the kingꝰs ſubjects; ſo what you ſay 
is a mere joke, and not to be regarded; and I am 
ſurprized that people can ſuffer theniſelyes iq be de: 
luded in ſuch a manner, eſpecially ſuch who. are 
capable of reaſoning; for were they only to exerciſe 
their reaſoning faculties, the would ſee that What A 
lay is true; and I can make it appear as plain as that 
two and three makes five. To which Hephzibah 
replied, And ] can ſee as plain as one and one makes 
two, that you are a deceiver,. and an enemy to my 
Lord Isnt, and to me; therefore I deſite no 
more of your harangues: pleaſe to retire back 
the thicket from whence you came; no doubt but 
you have companions. enough there of your own 
ſtamp; but let me alone to proſecute, my journey, 
in which I hope to perſevere to the end. At this | 
he again gave her a ſneer, withdrew from her, and 
wont to the place from whence he came: ſo the pil- 
grim went on her way, rejoicing that ſhe had got 
rid of ſuch a companion: oe 1 ene 
- By this time ſhe came to — thicket, which 
grew acroſs the road, and into which.,ſhe. entered 
ſword in hand, leſt ſhe ſnould · meet with any aſſaulr; 
being apprehenſiyg that it was infeſted. with, thieves, 
it. being a convenient harbour for them. The paſ- 
ſage through this thicket: was very narrow, and the 
| road rough and ſlippery; ſo that what with, dhe 
3 . of the way, and the thorns and briars 


ps meeting 
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maueeting cerofs it, ſhe had very troubleſome walking 5 
being obliged t look well to cher: eps, leſt the 
mould receive a fall; and likewiſe te be careful ta 
od the thong, leſt ſhe ſhould be ſcratched by 
tien boch which were very fatiguing 16 her; for 
wen e wis endeavouring to avoid u thorn, or 
briar, ſhe would be ready to fall; and when ſhe was 
Dek ing to her ſteps, a great chanct but a [briay 
woulck croſd her face, and fhe receive hurtivhereby z 
Which diſcouraged her much: and ſhe began 46 
think chat what the man had ſaid rb her was true; 
aud chat this was tlie maze he fpoke-of ;* but By- and 
be was glad, concluding that the- worſt was paſt; 
though e found herſelf much tired ? but coming! 
up to x ſpring of cryſtal water, whieh iſued out of 4 
rock near the road, ſhe went to it, and dank thereof 
A an alſo eat ſome of the grapes and apples that the 
= Md" given Ber ar he caſtle, wirk- wie“ ſhe was 
. again refreſhed; and wenton-herway very comfortablys 
She had! net travelled far before ſheo came to 4 
darren heath, over π ch ſhe was to walk, and on 
very indifitrent-rravelling ſhe had, th rd being 
very rough, and full of ups and dofs, wWhien 
eſt het ſotnetitnes to be / ready 166 faint; und 
there was not a ſpring el water to he ſcet; Her 
grupes and apples alſo were were entirely ſpent, ſo that, 
ie knew not whit to do; However," The! males 
ſiniſt to keep forwards, but a Hardt ſtrift it. was. At 
lehgten e' thought thar ſhe muſt be obliged to gw n 
up all pretences to go farther, ſeeing "fie found If 
herſelf WEE and faint. ' "WAR ſhe was in tits 
| ſituation 
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Gtuationg am flderiy perſonas 46 hor, und Appa-. 
ing to pity ber caſe, aſied her whicher ſhe was 
bound, and how far ſhe deſigned to travel chat dax. 
She told him that ſhe; was travelling towards the 
Land of Light, but to- night ſhe thought to have 
ſtopped at the lodge called Reft, which, I ſuppoſe, 
faid ſhe, ſtands at che farther fide of this heath, and 
I fear that I ſhall not be able to reach it 490-night; 
and yet ſhould I be obliged to lie on this beath all 
the night, 1know not: what I may be expoſed 40, 
What you ay, replied; he, is very true; and -you- 
may be aſſured that this heath is much infeſted with 
thieves, and beaſts of prey, ſo that your life may he 
endangered by one or both of them; but in order 
that you may eſcape ſuch danger, you will be wel · 
eome to lodge in my houſe, and in the morning 
take which way you think proper. Now ſhe, remem- 
bering paſt things, refuſed his propoſal, and told him 
that ſhe would endeavour, if poſſible, to reach the 
ſaid he, which I think is altogether impoſſi - 
ble for you to do, this I can aſſure you, that 
you will have but little comfort, for you will find 
no company there, but ſuch. as are frenzy -headed, 
or lunaticks ; and what pleaſure can there be with 
ſuch folks as they? but if you will be wiſe, and go 
with me, you will ' meet with ſuch company as will 
be diverting to you, and you ſhall be entertained 
with the beſt my houſe affords. And as to the land 
you talk of, that's a mere him: you are travelling. 
let: me tell you, in ſearch of a place you: will never 
be able to find, ſeeing that there is not ſuch a one in 
all che earth. | 
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No! faid he; 1 am very much thiſinkgi; ters 


is not. Miſtaken ! ſaid he, fo you are, and who- 
ever told you ſo are mere coxcombs ; and I wonder 


that you would hearken to them: no men of ſenſe 


would; I am ſure that I would not. No ! ſaid ſhe; 


you may do as you like; but, for my part, I will; 
for I firmly believe what has been ſaid to me concern- 


ing it; and though I am in an indifferent ſituation” 


now, my caſe may be better again; and although you 
have repreſented the lodge in ſuch a light as you 
have, yet I do aſſure you, that I had much rather, 
if I cannot reach thither to-night, lie upon this 
heath, let the conſequence be what it will, than go 
to your houſe, let the company and entertainment 
there be never ſo good in your opinion: ſo forbear 
to uſe any farther arguments to 5 me 
thereto. 

When he found that he could not prevail "_ 
her to go with him, he left her; and glad was the 


when ſhe got rid of him: and I thought, if any 


thing, his talk did her rather more good than harm; 
for ſhe ſeemed to put forward again with freſh vi- 
gour : and before it was quite dark, ſhe arrived at 
the lodge, where ſhe found Mr. Peace at the door; 
who ſeeing her coming towards him, received her 
in a very hoſpitable manner, and gave her ſuch re- 
freſhment as his houſe afforded ; and ſuch company 
ſhe there had as was very pleaſant to her; which 
convinced her that what the man ſhe met on the 

heath ſaid to her was falſe. 
After ſhe had taken ſome refreſhment, a was re- 
covered from her fatigue, Mr. Peace came into the 
ä room, 


: we 1 I 416 „00 ; 
togm. hefe he and che family were, and bann | 


them, land began to enquire of the pilgtim concerns - 


ing her ttayels; the hiſtory whereof, ſhe told, him, 
till ſne came from the laſt place ſhe lodged. at. Well, 
ſaid he, did you meet nothing remarkable in your 
way from that caſtle hither? Sir, replied ſhe, I had 
a very pleaſant walk over yonder plain, and there 
met wich a ſhepherd tuning his lyre in ſuch a delight - 
ful manner that it almoſt charmed my heart to hear 
bim; ſo chat I could not forbear ſinging a ſong to 
the muſic, he made. Well, ſaid he, and did = | 
meet with nothing-more upon -the plain? Yes, re- 
plied ſhe, as I drew near the thicket, I ſaw a wer 7 
come out of it, who croſſed the plain, and came di- 
rectly to me: but as foon as I faw him, I drew. my 
ſword, ſuſpecting that he was a thief, and that he 
was coming to do me an injury. Well, fays Mr. 
Peace, and how did he behave when he came up to 
you? Did he offer any violence to you, or not? No, 
Sir, replied ſhe, he did not offer to lay hands upon 
me; but he would fain have had me forſake the way 
was in, by telling me, that I was deluded, and 
that if I would hearken to him, he would put me 
in the right way, Sc. he alſo made a mere ſcoff of 
my dear Lord Is n, and told me that he was no more 
than any other of the King's ſubjects, which raiſed 
my indignation againſt him to a high degree; and I 
faw plainly that he was a deceiver, the which I told 
him, and bid him retire again to the thieket from 
whence he came; and accordingly he did, ſneering 
at me as he went away ; but that I little regarded. 
Ab, ſays Mr. Peace, I know him right well; his 
E e name 
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name is Deiſt, and: the name of the thicker he came 
from is Vain-opinjon; and a pernicious fellow he 
is, and a great enemy to. pilgrims; few. of them 
eſcape from being aſſaulted by him; and ſometimes | 
he puts them hard to it, eſpecially. if they have not 
the preſence of mind to handle their ſword ; which if 
they do, and alſo keep a good eye upon him, they F 
ſeldom receive much harm from him; and, well it 
was for you that you took that method. Well, and 
ho came you through the thicket ? Did you meet 
with no aſſault there? No, replied ſne; but the 
briars and thorns were very troubleſome, and a 
hard taſł I had to get through them; and the more 
- ſo, by reaſon of the badneſs of the road, which 

proved very fatiguing to me; ſome ſcratches indeed 
I got, but that I did not ſo. much regard, ſeeing IL. 


got through it in ſafety. It is well it was no worſe, 


ſays Mr. Peace; ſometimes, I aſſure you, pilgrims . 
are hard put to it in that place. Did you not ob- 
ſerve ſome turnings which led into the thicket, as _ 
you came along ? 1 had ſo much to do, replied ſhe,. 
to mind my way, that I looked about me but little; 
but I think, now you mention it, I remember ſome- 
thing of that fort. You muſt know, ſaid he, there 
are many ill deſigning” perſons who haunt that 
thicket; and many times they attack thoſe who 
are travelling through it, and either force or delude 
them into thoſe roads, and there rob them of all 
they can find about them; and, what is full as bad, 
they are ſo entangled with the briars and thorns, 
that they know not how to get from them; and 


ſometimes they are ſo long detained in that place, 
that 
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that they are almoſt ſtarved, and their raiment fadly 
rent with the thorns ; ſo that when they come to my 
houſe, it would grieve you to ſee them: well it was 
for you, that this was not your caſe; and I think 
that you fared never the worſe for having ſuch trou- 
bleſome walking; for, generally ſpeaking, thoſe 
thieves make their excurſions when travelling is 
beſt. Well, ſays Hephzibah, I am glad that I 
came no worſe off; but, pray Sir, why is there not 
care taken to detect theſe villains ? Might there not 
be methods made uſe of to apprehend them, and 
bring them to juſtice ? As to that, -replied he, there 
has been nothing wanting thas could be done. The 
king's meſſengers have been ſent after them times 
without number, but to little purpoſe. Sometimes, 
indeed, they drive them to corners, as we uſe to ſay ; 
and ſome of them have been taken, tried, caſt, 
condemned, and executed ; but as there were ſome 
of their race remaining, they have riſen up in their 
room, and have done as much miſchief as their fa- 
thers; and I think that the family of them en- 
creaſeth apace; for, by all accounts, there were 
never more of them than there are now, * 
Well, what ſucceſs. had you coming over the 
heath? I ſaw that you was pretty much tired. Did 
you meet with any moleſtation there? As you ob- 
ſerved me to be very much tired, Sir, replied ſhe, 
ſo J really was; and, in fact, when I came about 
half way over the heath, I thought that I muſt be 
obliged to tarry there all night, ſo fatigued was 
I, that I was quite out of heart ; at which time one 
of a grave countenance, and ſomewhat aged, came 
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my up to me, and ſeemingly pitying my caſe, told me, 


that if I would go \ with him, 1 ſhould” be welcome 


to what his houſe afforded," c. For 1 had, upon 
- his inquiry, told him whither I was bound, and 
where Ideſigned to lodge that night; but upon my 
refuſing to go with him, he began to ſpeak very 
evilly of the gueſts which you entertained, repre- 
ſenting them as a parcel of lunaticks. And as to the 
Land of Light, he made a mere ſcoff of it, ſaying 
it was only a chimera of the brain to imagine that 
there was ſuch a place; by which I preſently faw 
he was one that ſought my hurt; whereupon, I told 
him that I would not go with him, if I was obliged 
to lie on the heath all the night. When he ſaw my 
reſolution, he caſt ſome of his jeers upon me, and 
went his way, and I came on mine; and I think his 
talk, bad as it was, was uſeful to me; for I ſeemed 
to have freſh ſtrength, and came on my way with 
more courage than I had done before. Aye! ſays 
Mr. Peace, did you meet with him? I know him 
alſo very well; his name is Atheiſt ; but notwith- 
ſtanding his age, to ſay the beſt of him, he is a very 
fool; indeed he pretends to a deal of wiſdom, and 
he thinks that he has more than any of his neigh- 
bours ; but after a little diſcourſe with him, you 
will foon find that what I ſaid is true; and although 
he is old and grey-headed, yet the fellow you met on 

the plain has twice the craft in him that he has; but 
let their craft be as great as it will, this you may be 
certain of, it will end at laſt in their confuſion : and 
J congratulate you that you ſo well eſcaped from 
them ; for many pilgrims that have been too credy- 
lous, 
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| Jous, have heen much hurt by them, thopgh they 


have eſcaped their hands at laſt. q 1 
Now it growing late, and the pilgrim being much 


tired with the fatigue ſhe had met with, ſhe was con- 
ducted to her lodging, where ſhe reſted very well; 


and in the morning, when ſhe awoke, ſhe found — 
ſelf in freſh ſpirits, and ſo aroſe very early, in order 


to proſecute her journey: but before ſhe, left the 
room, ſhe recounted the tranſactions of the por day, | 


in the following words: 


How pleaſant was my walk 

O'er yonder ſpacions plain 
Delightful too, the ſhepberd's lyre, 

Which tun'd with pleaſant ftrain : 


With it my voice I join'd, 
Although in feeble lays ; 
For how can I forget to chaunt 

Lord Isn1 and his praiſe ! 


Deiſt the plain did croſs, 
From thicket to me came ; 
Seeing thereof, I drew my ſword, 
For which who can me blame ? 


% 


When he to me did come, 
On him I kept my eye, 

Nor with the offers he did make 
Would I at all comply. 


But villain as he was, 

For to degrade my Lord ! 
And to deſpiſe ſuch folks as he 

Still may my heart accord. 


5 
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Wen J through thicker vu: 
A ſlipp' ry road I had; 
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Then was my heart full glad. 1 


EIS But, oh! the cryſtal ſpring 
| Refreſhing was to me, 
And then I'came upon the heath, | 
Where I freſh things did ſee. 


When on the heath 1 came, 
How tired was I there | 
And there I met old Atheift too, 
Who fain would me enſnare. 


But hear him I would not, 
Nor mind what he did ſay ; 
He finding that, did ſoon retire, 
And I kept on my way. 
And tho fatigu'd I was, 
Yet to this place I came, — 
Kind Mr. Peace did me receive: 
J love him for the fame. 


Now forward I will go, 
Towards the Land of Light; 
Thanks to my hoſt will I return 
For lodging here to-night. | 
What more will ſtill befall 455 t 
To me, I cannot ſay; | th 


of I'll beg inſtruction of my hoſt, V 
And he'll direct my way. | It 
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After this ſne went down flairs, where ſhe found * 
every one of the family in their proper ſtations, and 
ready 
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ready to . to whom ſhe told her deßgn of” 
going forward; upon which they got-breakfaſt ready 
as ſoon as poſſible, in order nee bene cor be 
hindere. 

Whilſt they were at - breakfaſt, Mr. Peace. oe 
to talk to her in the following manner. | 

Now, my daughter, ſays/ he, let me Ae my - 
ſelf to you. By the account you have given us of 
your travels, you have been brought through mamy 
trials and afflictions, and have alſo been delivered 
from many enemies, who moleſted you on the road,” 
and now are in ſafety in my houſe, and have as it 
were forgot what has been paſt: what I mean is, 
that you have ſo far forgot your former calamities, 
as that they do not diſcourage you in profecuting - 
your pilgrimage. But do not think, my dear, that 
your trials are at an end; no, they are not: but 
this you may fully depend upon, that when freſh 
troubles | ariſe, and you are, as it were, driven to 
your wits end, ſome kind hand or other will come 
to your aſſiſtance, and work out deliverance for 
you. The next place you are to lodge in, is the 
houſe of one Mr. Sincerity ; a very friendly perſon 
he is, and one that has a great regard for pilgrims ; 3 
and by him you will be accomodated with all that 
is neceſſary for you. But a little before you come 
to his houſe, you will paſs through a town, or, for 
the largeneſs of it, rather a city, by ſome called 
Vanity; no doubt but you have heard of it, ſeeing / 
its fame has ſpread much abroad; but for my part, I 1 
think that it might as well be called Forgetful, be- 
cauſe the air thereof has a tendency to cauſe pil- * 


grims 


d | 
Ws ber his: unmindful of their - way; and 9 


times they are much retarded in their pilgrimage 


thereby, particularly if they ſhould miſs. their way, 
and get into the High: ſtreet, called Vanity- ſtreet, a 


noted place for toy- ſlops; which ſort of traffick, you 
know, people of your profeſſion © have no buſineſs 
with: but many times, through the artifice of the 
tradeſmen, and their own imbecility, they are pre- 
vailed upon to be trading with them; by which they 
always ſuffer great loſs; indeed, the trade of the 
whole town 1 is of ſuch a pernicious nature, that it 
will be very dangerous for you to meddle with it; 
therefore I would have you to be very. careful of 
what .you-do therein. Now, in order that you may 
eſcape from theſe things, when you come to enter 
the town, let your eye be . upon the ſtreet right be- . 
fore you, which is called Self-denial : I own, it is 
ſomething difficult to paſs through, it being the nar- 
roweſt ſtreet in the whole town; and very poſſibly _ 
you may meet with ſome obſtructions as you paſs 
along: you know where ſtreets are narrow, they are 
apt to be blocked up by carriages, Sc. and not 
only ſo, but the tradeſmen will be ſoliciting you to 
buy of their wares as you paſs by them, and be ready 
to pull you into their ſhops whether you will or no; 
but take heed, my daughter, that you conſent not, 


nor be enticed by them, for if you do, you will 


aſſuredly ſmart for it in the end; remember I have 
told - you. And now, I. will juſt give you a hint 
concerning the temper and manner of the inhabi- 
tants who live on each ſide of this ſtreet; they are 
for the moſt part, a very ſoothing, ſmooth tongued 
people, 
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people, and ſo, you know, more likely to deceive 3 
when they preſs you to buy of their wares, and you 
object, that they are not fit for your uſe, perhaps 
you may think them too gaudy, and ſo not proper 
for a pilgrim, they will ſay, dear, I wonder you 
think ſo! 1 have ſold off of the ſame piece ſeveral 
times to pilgrims as they paſſed along! (and, by the 
by, I could wiſh that ſaying was not true) and, ſay 
they, if they can wear ſuch things, why may not you ? 
the thing is very genteel, and innocent, as well as 

faſhionable z and as every body wears things of this 
ſort, who would be particular from their neighbours ? 
no one loves to be pointed at. If you object to the 
price, and tell them that there are many in neceſſity 
that want your aſſiſtance, Sc. they will preſently 


make a huſh of that, and ſay, that there are enough 


to provide for them without you; why ſhould you 
debar yourſelf of what you have a fancy for on their 
account? Come, ſays the chapman, I will cut it off, 


vou muſt have it; I am certain you will like it, &. 
But if you perſiſt in refuſing to buy their wares, 


their manner is to revile you, and to call you a parti- 
cular ſelf-conceited fool, and ſay that you are more 
nice than wiſe ; that you think yourſelf better than 
other folks, and are not fit to be in a common- wealth, 
Sc. Some of them, perhaps, will hoot and caſt dirt 
at you, and uſe you with great incivilities ; but do 
you regard none of theſe things ; keep you on your 
way. And if any of them ſhould aſk you, though 
in the moſt civil manner, to come into their houſes, 
be ſure you do tiot conſent thereto, for it certainly 
will be to your hurt; the proviſion they will entet- 
Fi | tain 
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tain you with, being of ſuch a nature, chat you'r may 
be ſurfeited thereby, and then you will not eafily 
get a cure; for there is not a phyſician in the whole 
town, who has kill i in ſuch a diſorder ; ; neither do I 
know one perſon therein that is a true friend to 
Pilgrims ; z therefore, my dear, beware what you do; F 
ſee, I have cautioned you. This is a bad place in- 
4 4 ſays Hephzibah, but pray, Sir, is there no 
other way to go but only through this town ? I think 
that I would travel ten miles about rather than go 
through it? This is the direct road, replied he, and 
vou cannot poſſibly avoid it; your Lord Isnr him- 
ſelf paſſed through it in his way to the Land of 
Light, and met with great indignities, becauſe he 

would not purchaſe any of their wares; and thoſe | 
who follow his example, and tread in his ſteps, muſt 
not expect to fare better than he did: but the leſs 
they regard the townſmen, the better will their pal- 


ſage be; and indeed ſome of them walk through to- 


lerably. Well, ſaid Hephzibah, ſince my Lord 
Iskr has led the way, why ſhould I ſhrink from it; 
I will now ariſe and follow him, for I long to be 
with him. Upon which ſhe returned her acknow- 
ledgements to Mr. Peace, and the family, for all 
their kindneſs to her; and they wiſhing her good 
ſpeed, ſhe ſet forward on her journey. 
Now I ſaw in my dream, that after ſhe departed 
from this lodge, ſhe went on her way very chearfully, 
having good travelling for a conſiderable way. 

As ſhe thus proſecuted her journey, ſhe was over- 
taken by one of a briſk and lively countenance, and, 


by his dreſs, he ein to Hephzibah to be a 
pilgrim. 
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pilgrim. . As ſoon as he came up to her, he accoſted. 
her in the following manner; Well overtaken, fel 
low traveller ; ; you ſeem 1 to walk a good pace, con- 
ſidering your ſex; pray, how far do you. intend to 
walk to- day? I ſhall be glad to bear you. company, 
you are going my road. Hephzibah ſeeing him 
in the aforeſaid dreſs, and judging him to be a i pil-" 
grim, ſaid to him, | ſhall be glad of your company, 
if you are going mine ; two are better than one, and 
to haye good company is better than to be alone; 
and if you can be content to walk my pace, I ſhall” 
take it as a favour, as I have not had the pleaſure of a 
good companion hitherto; I am directed to lodge to- 
night at the houſe of one Mr. Sincerity, on the 
other ſide of the town called Vanity, where I ex- 
pect good entertainment. 

Stranger. Aye, do you ſo! then J find we are 
both going the ſame way, I have heard much talk of 
Mr. 'Sincerity, and have heard him much recom- 
mended ; ; and although Ilove ta be preſſing forward, 
yet as you are going thither, I will be content to 
bear you company, for I purpoſe to lodge there my- 
ſelf; but, pray, whither are you bound afterwards, if 
may be ſo free? 

Heph. The fartheſt ſtage I * to go, and the 
extent of my journey, 1s the Land of Light, where 
I long to arrive. 

Stran. Better ſtill | that alſo is my defired port ; : 
ſeeing this is the caſe, we may be helpful one to ano- 
ther on the road, and the time will ſeem to paſs 
away the better; although I long to be there, and 
might poſſibly walk faſter than you, by reaſon of my 
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2 yet 1 will fs r deny myſelf, a5 to bent you | 
company; perhaps we may have ſome diſcourſe upon 
the way, that will be profitable to each other. 

This diſcourſe of the ſtranger made Hephzibah 
look as briſk asa bird, thinking that ſhe had met with 


a brave companion, and ſhe ſhould not be ſo for-“ 


lorn as bitherto ſhe had been upon the road; and 
thereupon ſhe addreſſed him in the manner following. 

Heph. I am glad with all my heart that I have | 
met with ſuch a companion as you, ſeeing we are 
travelling the ſame road, bound to the ſame place, 
and you will condeſcend to walk my pace : that you 
may not be too much hindered by me, I will walk 
on as faſt as I poſſibly can; and glad I am that you 
mentioned having ſome profitable talk by the way, 
for that is what J delight i in, and what't find very 
uſeful to me. 

Stran. And glad am I that you are ſo diſpoſed, 
there being few in our days that are like minded 3 
but, pray, what muſt be the ſubject for us to diſcourſe 
on ? I ſhall be glad if we can fix on ſomething that 
may, be entertaining. 

Heph. In order that our diſcourſe may be the 
more profitable and better underſtood by each 
other, I think it will not be amiſs if each of us 
give a ſhort account of the place of our nativity, the 
motives why, and the manner how, we came out 
of it; alſo, it will not be amiſs if we relate ſome of 
the moſt remarkable events that we met with upon 
the road. 

Stran. This method may not be altogether amiſs ; 


but in ſo doing i it will be long before we ſhall have 
any 


_ 

any talk of what is ſtill before us: however, as it is 
a method you approve of, let it be followed; but do 
you begin; I ſhall like to hear your account firſt. 

. Heph. That 1 will readily agree to. 

Here ſhe related, in as brief a manner as he 
cduld, the whole of her hiſtory ; to which he gave 
diligent attention. - And now, ſaid ſhe, I ſhall be 
glad to hear your account. 

Stran. And were you a native of the country called 
the Region of the Shadow of Death ? 

Heph. Yes, that I was; and glad I am that I am 
delivered from it; for 1 am ſure, had I continued 
there, I ſhould have been a ſlave all the days of my 
life. ren EM 

Kran. That alſo was my native country, there was 
I born, and there was I bredup; and glad am I alfo 
that I am come from it; for I am ſure that there is 
nothing to be got in it but age and old cloaths, as we 
uſe to ſay. 

Heph. Well, ſo far we agree: but what was it 
that firſt induced you to leave it, and go on your 
pilgrimage ? | 

Stran. You know that no reaſonable perſon is will- 
ing to live in ſlavery, but is defirous of freeing him- 
ſelf from it at any rate; and oftentimes I had it in 
my mind to releaſe myſelf, but could not find an 
opportunity. Another thing which made me deſir- 
ous to get away, was, I found I was fo involved in 
debt to Nomi, that I expected ever and anon to be 
caſt into priſon for the ſame; and you know he is 
ſuch an inexorable perſon, that he will ſhew no 
mercy, unleſs he is paid the utmoſt mite, and this, 
you 
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you ſee; was enough © make one think of getting 


AWAY... 


Heph. Very true, it was fo; ; but, pray, had you. 
any other motives that cauſed you ra think of ming 
this roadꝰ 

tran. Yes, yes, chat I had. 

- Heph. Pray, what were they ? if! may * ſo 5 


Stran. Why, about that time I had a meſſenger 
came to me, who delivered me a roll, in which was 


ſummed up all the charges that Nomi had againſt 
me, which at firſt fight made me ſhudder, ſeeing 
thereby that I was in a bad ſituation. 

Heph. Well, and did you come away at the re- 
ception of this rolls? 
Stran. No, no; I continued there long after this; 


in which time I had demand upon demand of the 


payment of my debt ; at laſt, fearing things would 
come to an extremity, I very fairly taok to my heels, 
and was glad to get away with a whole ſkin, 

Heph. Well, and what made you think of coming 
this road? Did any body direct you to, and put you 
in it ? Or did you find it out of your own accord ? 

Stran. Why, I heard ſome whiſpering among my 
fellow ſlaves, concerning one (and I ſuppoſe you are 
the perſon) who had left her ſlavery, and was gone 
towards the Land of Light. Upon hearing of 
which I thought, why might not I do the ſame ? J 
alſo thought that that country might be as free for 
one as another? and glad am I * I have the plea 
ſure to overtake you. 

Heph. 1 ſuppoſe that I am the perſon you heard 
them — of. I apprehend that it was matter for 


them 
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ben to eit of for a vonſderble/ time, vas i. 
not ? 

Stran. Talk of! aye, that 8 and not _ 
ſo, but a great ' ſtir was made about it; and the 
prince Abaddon was ſo entaged, that he was reſolved” 
to have you back again, dead or alive; and to that 
end fe gave ſeveral of his moſt truſty ſervants a full 
commiſſion, and that under his broad ſeal, to a7 
compliſh it. 


Hepb. Did he ſo! then I now ſee, that thoſ who 


moleſted me in my way, are ſome of the perſons he 
employed. I wiſh I may meet with no more of them, 


for I think ſome of them have played their, part pretty f 


well; and had I not had timely aſſiſtance, they would 
have gained their ends, and ſo have pleaſed their 
maſter that employed them. Well, but, pray, when 
you came away, did you come to the lodge of Reli- 
ance, or did you go ſome other way? 

Stran. No, I did not come that way; ; I had heard 
of it, *tis true, but I thought it would be rather too 
far about, therefore I made a nearer cut of it; for 
my buſineſs, you know, required haſte. 

Heph. Very true; but, pray, what road did you 
take? and where did you firſt lodge? 

Stran. Do you know Reformation-Lane ? 

Hepb. Les, very well. 

Stran. Well, that was the road I came; you 100 
a very good one it is; and it brought me to the 
houſe of one Mr. Morality, a goodly perſon; he 
bas but few to equal him, I'll aſſure you: he en- 
tertained me very courteouſly, put money in my 
pocket to bear my charges upon the road; and hen 

I came 
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I came i. be e gave me this coat which I now wear; 
and he told me, that if I took care of it, and did 
not' change it away for another, it would cauſe me 
to be accepted when I came to the Land of Light: 
and 1 think that I have kept it very well Wanne, 
don't you think I have ? 

Heph. Yes, truly,*I think that you have buſdand- 
ed it very well; but I ſhould have been better pleaſ- 
ed to hear you ſay that Lord Is H had given it you; 

there would then have been gteater probability of 
your gaining admittance; perhaps he may make 
ſome ſcruples about admitting you, upon that ac- 
count; and ſhould he not accept of you at laſt; af- 
ter all this travel, your labour will be all loſt, and 
you will ſtill be expoſed to the rage of Nomi; and 
that you know will be a bad caſe. | 2nd 

Stran. It would be fo, but I am well- ſatisfied of 
the contrary ; for Mr. Morality is a very knowing 
man, and alſo very honeſt, and he told me that 
Lord Is HI did never caſt out or reject any that came 
to him in ſuch cloathing; and that this garment 
would certainly recommend me to his favour: and 
as long as I have it, what matter is it who ove it 
me? 

Heph. I wiſh you may find i it to be ſo; I am * 
that I ſhould rejoice at your acceptance: but pray 
did you come over the plain of Hope? 

Stran. Yes, that I did, and a delightful walk 1 
had of it; I have often wiſhed to be there again, 
for there was the beſt road, 1 think, that eyer I met 


with. 
Hepb. 
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with no moleſtation there? Did you meet with no 
one to interrupt you in the road? 


Sman. None at all; tis true I met old Mr. Saga- 


city, who aſked me whither ! was going that way. 
I told him, that I was going to take a walk, &c: 
and he, in reply, bid me take care what 1 did, &c. 
Heph. I think you, came bravely. off; but, pray, 
did you call at the lodge at the top of the hill? Me- 
thinks I ſhould be glad to know how the good: folks 
do there? 
Stran. As I had day -· light bellen me, I was will- 
ing to keep on my Way 3 you 'know delays are 


dangerous. 


Hepb. They are ſo; but yet 1 ould be 1 15 
you had called, it might not have been to your diſ- | 


advantage ; for they are very good people, I affure 


you. But, pray, how came you on after you paſſed 


by the lodge? did you come through the town of 
Senſuality ? 

Stran. Yes, that I did; and a ſad place it hs 
Heph. It is fo ; but how came you off in it? Iam 
ſure 1 came off but poorly. 

Stran. For my part, I came through it tolerably 
well, for I chanced to meet with one Mr. Bountiful, 
who was well reſpected in the town, and by his 


means I came along without moleſtation, and at his 


houſe I lodged all night; and in the morning he 
brought me forward.on my way. 


Gg + Heb. 


 Hepb. It is pleaſant walking there idea, * to 
continue in one place, you know, is not the way to 
arrive at our journeys end: but, pray, did you meet 
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Eb. You were el off indeed Pray, 1 dd you 
hear wy mg of Mr. Wacrhiot when you were 
there? 0 Nine 
Stran. No, nothivy at al. 1 f > 

 Heph. Tam ſure it would have gone ill aid me, 
when I was in that town, had it not been for him. 

But how fared i with you: in your next day's 
journey . 

$tran. Very well, I think: I Jon? t nber 
that I met with any interruptiom all the day. 

Hepb. I am ſure that I met with many trials be- 
tween that town and the houſe of the Enlightener. 
But, pray, did you not croſs a lake that ran croſs the 
way, before you came to his houſe ? | 

Stran. Croſs it? yes, yes, and that very well too; 3 
for there was a ferryman by the ſide of the lake, 
who took me into his boat, and he brought m me over 
very ſafe. | 

Hepb. Aye! he offered me his boat; but I rather 
choſe to wade it through, leſt he ſhould have de- 
ceived me; but I muſt confeſs I had a hard ſtruggle 
with the ſtream ; I thought at one time I ſhould 
have been overwhelmed by it. 

Stran. This makes the old faying good, that 
many are more nice than wiſe ; he did very well by 
me; and therefore, as we ule to ſay, I have reaſon 
to praiſe the bridge I came over. 

Heph. Well, and did you call at the Enlightener's ? 
But why ſhould I aſk that queſtion? I take it for 
granted that you did. RED 

S:ran. No;—1I can't ſay that I did; for at that 
Place alſo 1 had time before me, and therefore I was 
willing 
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willing to keep forward; and as Thad: money ah 
abõũit me, you know that I was — ho e of 
being chargeable to any body. 2 
 Heph. * Twas happy for you chat you were ſo well 

provided for; for my part, I had nothing where · 
withall to ſupport me; therefore I was fain to live 
by charity. But, methinks, I, ſhould have been glad 
had you only called there; I am fureyou would not 
have repented the loſs of a little time, had you ſeen 
the rarities that I did. Well, but how came you on 
from that place to Strength-caſtle ? Did you meet 
with no oppoſition between thoſe places; 

Stran. Not in the leaſt, as T remember : the hill 
I confeſs, made me breathe : a little; bur, however, 
I got up it pretty tolerably. 1 

Heph. And was this your caſe ? I am bine it fared 
not fo with me: for my part, I had trouble enough 
between thoſe places; and that you would ſay, was 
I to tell you all: and had I not had one to help me 
up the hill, I believe 1 ſhould never have reached 
the top of it; and glad was I when I came to the 
caftle—You lodged there, did you not ? 

Stran. No, I did not; for it was late when I came 
to it, and finding the gate ſhut, I turned aſide to a 
lodge hard by, which 1s inhabited by one Mr. Mean- 
well, where I met with good entertainment ; and I 
think that he was very moderate as to. his bill ; fo 
that I had no reaſon at all to find fault. 

Heph. T think fortune has favoured. you very 
much, as we uſe to ſay. But how came you off be- 
tween the two caſtles ? ſurely you met with ſomg 
obſtructions in that road; did you nor? FJ 

Gg 2 Stran, 
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Stan. Nor any ching very material, Iehink, 1 
Hepb. No! What, not in coming over the nil. 


nor at the brook at the bottom of it, nor in neither 


of the valleys? Sure I have had worſe ſacceſs than 


e any body] But did you not meet with two men in a 


plain dreſs upon the hill ? 1 am ſure 1 did, n that 
to my ſorrow. 125 

Stran. No; I met with no one to interrupt me, 
As to the brook you ſpeak of, I came through it al- 
moſt dry - ſnod, and alſo came over the valleys very 
well: for what reaſon ſhould it be otherwiſe? 

Heph, I have reaſon enough to think that it 
might have been otherwiſe; for I am ſure that 
upon that hill I was'robbed of my wheat; and hard 
work had I to wade through the brook ; and when 
in the dark valley, I thought I ſhoyld nat have got 
cout of it alive; and in the other I was hard put to 
it. Really I think my caſe is ſingular; but why 
ſhould I repine at it, or envy others for faring better 
than I, as long as I was brought through thoſe 
trials, and had great friendſhip ſhewed me by the 
good people in my way, and yet have hope, that I 
. ſhall one day ſee the Land of Light? But, pray, 
did not you call at the hithermaſt caſtle neither? 

Here he ſeemed to be at a ſtand; and, after ſome 
heſitation, he replied, Ves, I did knock at the gate. 

Heph. What! and did you not go in? | 

Stran. No, I did not; the porter, or, perſon that 
looked out of the window, for who he was I don't 
know, required me to produce ſuch things for my 
admittance as I had not, and therefore he would not 


open the gate; thaugh I make no doubt but that 
| what 
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8 I produced was as valuable as what many others 
bring, chat are admitted by him; but Jou know | 


#93 


kiſſing goes by favour, 

Hepb. Why, it is a thing to be admited, that he 
did nat grant you admittance: for my part, 1 had 
nothing | but wretchedneſs to bring to him, and yet 
he took me in, healed my wounds, and entertained 


me exceeding well; and I doubt not but that you 
wanted ſome refreſhment at that time—pray, "where 
did you go to get any? was there any other Place 


nigh at handꝰ 

Stran. Yes, yes, 1 did not want for refteſhinemt' 
for, not far diſtant from that caſtle, there was a houſe 
kept by one Mr. Do-well, by ſome called Do-much: 
to this houſe I went, was entertained with-every 
thing my heart could wiſh for, and there 1 abode for 


two or three days, and might have tarried longer, 


but only I was willing to proſecute my journey. 
The above account brought to Hephzibah's mind 


the man that knocked at the gate whilſt ſhe was at 


dinner at that caſtle; whereupon - -ſhe ſaid to him, 
Sir, if I may be ſo free, is not your name Feign- 
well ? * 
Stran, Yes, that is my name; and 1 have no 
need to be aſhamed of it, either in town or country; ; 
for I aſſure you that I came of as creditable a family 
as any in all our parts; for my part I. know not 
any better. | 

This cauſed, Hephzibah to look a little cool upon 
him; but, however, as he had kept on the way, 


and was come thus far in it, ſhe was | willing to en- 
tertain 


| : 
' 
| 
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IF a, the beſt opi inion the could concerning 
and ſo proceeds 2 interrogate him farther. 
r 1 Hep. Did you come from that place this not 
, n,. Yes, that 1 did: | you, muſt know, that as 1 
bp. am de frogs to make the moſt of my time, and it be2 
| ing a fine morning, I got vp, and ſet out very early; 
ada pleaſant walk Thad of it; and you will ſay that 
; 2 Lhaye walked well, otherwiſe 1 ſhould n not W ben 
Wd taken you lo ſoon asI have. 8 
| Hepb. Then you met with no obſtruttion 1 Un your 
road to-day neither, did you? 91 | 
Stran. No, not in the leaſt; 1 came on very well 
and, as I before rold you, had a very pleaſant 1 walk. 
Hepb. I am ſure it fared not ſo with me; for 1 
thought at one time that I muſt have lain upon the 
heath all night, beſides the obſtructions which I met 
with on the plain and in the thicket. But did you 
not meet ſomebody i in the way, who would have en- 
ticed you to go with them? I am ſure that I did. 
Fran. Nobody at all ; ; perhaps as it vas ſo yuy in 
"the morning, they Were r 
Now I ſaw, that by this time they came to a road 
in which was but very indifferent walking, by reaſon 
that the ground was of a clay-like nature, which 
clogged their feet in ſuch” a manner, as to cauſe 
them to walk heavily on; and very fatiguing it was 


ke 


to Hephzibah : but as to the ſtranger, he being of 


the maſculine gender, could better walk through it. 
And this road continued till they came to the town 
Forgetful; ſo that they had but little converſation in 
this part of the way, only about the badneſs of the 


road, Se. 
Well, 
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Well, about the cloſe of the day, to the town they 


came, and went into it dirty as they were. At their 


firſt entrance (having beat off ſome of the dirt that 


ſtuck to their feet), the ſtranger aſked Hephzibah' 


if ſhe knew the way through the town. To which 
ſhe replied, I have proper directions given me which 


ſtreet to paſs through, therefore I am not afraid of 
loſing my way; and if you will keep with me, 1 
doubt not but that we may do very well: you ktrow 
two are better in company than one alone; eſpeci- 
ally in ſuch a place as this is, where, no doubt, we 


ſhall meet with ſome, if not much moleſtation. 


Well, to this he agreed, and on they went together; 


till they came to Self-denial-ſtreet, which was a ve 

narrow. one, and very difficult paſſing through it ; it 
did noteat all pleaſe Mr. F eignwell, he not liking to 
be ſqueezed and thronged in ſuch a manner as they 
now were, and were likely to be. But by and by 
they came to a ſtreet called Fair- ſtreet, bearing a 
little to the left - hand ſide of that they were in, but 
which looked as though it would bring them to one 


and the ſame place; partly as Cornhill and Thread- : 
needle- ſtreet, in London, do, to bring a perſon 


from the Manſion-houſe to Aldgate, though one 


leads a quite different way from the other; which 
was the caſe here. But, however, Mr. Feignwell 


ſceing it to be an open ſtreet, and better to walk in, 
told Hephzibah that he had an inclination to go that 
way, and that he would have her to do fo likewiſe. 
In anſwer to which, ſhe told him that ſhe choſe not 
ſo to do; becauſe ſhe knew that the way ſhe was now 
in was right: but as to that, though it looked fair, 

| yet 
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| yet the knew not where it might Jead her: Well, 


ſays he, you may. do as you pleaſe, and may have 


occaſion to repent it; but, for my part, I don't 
chuſe to walk in a bad way, when I can have a good 


8 one; and I make no doubt but that 1 ſhall be at the 


houſe of Mr. Sincerity as ſoon as you, if I dogo a 
little about; and, by the way, I think it better ſo 


to do, than walk through this naſty place : but if 
you will not go with me, and ſo walk in a different 


road, yet if we meet together at laſt, where will be 
the odds ? Accordingly, he turned i into F ar. ſtreet, 


and Hephzibah ſaw him no more. 
Now I faw, that Hephzibah had not travelled far, 


alles Feignwell left her, before the barkers, that 
ſtood at the ſhop-doors, began to call upon her to 
buy of. their wares ; one crying out, What di ye buy, | 
what d'ye buy, what d'ye buy ? another faying, 
Choice and cheap, madam ; and a third, Is there 
nothing here that will pleaſe you, madam ? you will 
not be better uſed in any fhop in town; and ano- 
ther would catch her by the apron, being ready, as 
it were, to drag her into his ſhop by force ; ſo that, 
poor thing ! what between thoſe importunate fel. 
lows, and the throng ſhe met in the ſtreet, ſhe had 
much ado to get along; but, however, ſhe paſſed by 
them all as well as ſhe could, though ſometimes ſhe 

would be ready to deal with them; and perhaps 
would, had ſhe not called to mind the advice Mr. 
Peace gave her. 

When ſhe had paſſed this row of ſhops, and got a 
little clear of the crowd, one ſteps to her, and ſeem- 


ingly in a very ſympathizing manner, ſays to her, 
You 
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You ſeem, madam, to be very much fatigued; Th 


ſu ppoſe you have travelled 4 great way to-day ; 7 and- | 


as 1 delight in being civil to ſtrangers, you. ſhall be 


welcome to what my ' houſe affords; and if you | 
think proper, as I have room enough, you will be 


welcome to tarry all night, and that at free colt. 


To which ſhe replied, Sir, I thank you for your 
kind offer, but I purpoſe to lodge to- night at . 


friend's houſe, a little diſtance out of the town. 
Well, faid he, do as you pleaſe, as to that, but, 
however, come and take a little refreſhment with me; 
I don't doubt but I ſhall find ſomething thar will 
ſuit your taſte. Sir, I am obliged to you, replied 
ſhe, but I think 1 had rather not; I chuſe to keep 
forward, becauſe night will "RK come on. But 
conſider, ſaid he, you have yet a great. way to go, 
before you will get through the town, which, per- 


haps, you may not be aware of; and, to tell you as a 
friend, you may not meet with ſuch 3 5 offer; 
therefore be adviſed by me, and when you have ta- 
ken ſome refreſhment, you will-be the berter able to 


go the reſt of your way. With theſe flattering 


ſpeeches ſhe became inclined to go with him: but as 
| ſhe turned about to follow him, her monitor ſtruck 5, 


which was a ſignal to her that it was dangerous for 
her ſo to do: whereupon ſhe told him that her. mind. 


was altered, and that ſhe choſe to keep forward on 


her way, leſt night ſhould overtake her: upon this 


ſhe parted from him, and went. her way. 


Now when ſhe had got to the end of Self. denial 
Street, ſne came to a place where the Change was; 


where, as is uſual, was a great concourſe of people, 


Hh luck | 
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| wen as as meiclants, fa ors, brokers, Ga , Sc. 
es met to do buſineſs; and this was the principal 
| part of the town for trade. Here Hephzibah found 
Ef i difficult to paſs along, becauſe of the crowd ; the 
merchants alſo much intercepted her, by teazing 
1 her with their bills of exchange; and the brokers, 
_—_—- by ſolliciting her to purchaſe lottery tickets, Ec. ſo 
= that, in fact, ſhe had hard work to get quit of them, 
bp. to paſs along, at any rate. 
pg As ſhe was thus preſſing forward, who mould 
eſpy her but · Mrs. Luſt· of. the- eye, the millener; 
5 who, with her partner, Mrs. Pride- of- life, and their 
aftiſtant, Mr. Prim, the ſtay- maker, having joined 
1 ſtocks, were come in the way of trade to this town, 
and had taken a ſhop in this place, by the deſire, and 
under the inſpection of Mrs. Luſt-of- the-fleſh 7 
When Mrs. Luſt-of-the-eye caſt her eyes upon 
Hephzibah, ſhe knew her to be an old W 
4 and immediately ran out of the ſhop to meet ber, 
and ſeemed to expreſs much Joy and pleafure 8 
ſhe bad the happinefs to ſee her in this place, and 
would needs have her go into the ſhop, and reſt her- 
ſelf. But I obſerved, that at firſt Hephzibah 
ſeemed to Took ſhy upon her, and anſwered her very 
| coolly : I don't remember that ſhe thanked her fot 
her offer, but ſaid; I had much rather keep on my 
way. However, the other, not ſeeming to mind 
3 that, renewed her ſolicitations, and preſſed her 
maiore earneſtly than at the firſt, telling her, that it 
would be unneighbourly if ſhe did not ; and that ſhe 
did not want her to buy any thing of her; but as 
they had been old acquaintances, and had not ſeen 
| | | one 
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one anocher a good while, ſhe ſhould be glad of her 
company; and if ſhe tarried in her op a Ittle, the 
chrong would be partly over, and the might Pas 
| through more eafily. With theſe, and many fuch 
like flattering ſpeeches, ſhe prevailed * upon Heph- 


. 


zibah to go in with her; but the had better 
gone many miles another . as. in the ſequel wil 


appear. 
As ſoon as ſhe came into the ſhop, the . Gi? 


began to expreſs the utmoſt joy in ſeeing her ; and 
paſſing many faſhionable compliments upon her, at 
tength prevalied on her to take a ſeat ; though | 1 
perceived it was not without ſome reluctance. 
Well, when they had prevailed on her to ſit don 
with them, they began to enter into a lang ch C 
with her; as, how glad they were. to ſee her; and 
how long it was fince they ſaw her laſt ; and "then, 
about the fineneſs of the weather ; and marvelling 
how. ſhe could hold out to travel as ſhe did; and 
aſking her how many miles ſhe had farther to go; 
then ſhewing her a piece of lace; one recommended 
it for its goodneſs and cheapneſs, and another for 1 ts 
beautifulneſs; and what a faſhionable - head-drefs, 
this is! and how becoming ſuch a one was and 
hom convenient the polaneſe were, either for ſum. 
mer or winter ! and this hat, and that bonnet, were 
of the neweſt taſte in yogue ; and this negligee ig 4 0 
la- mode: in ſhort, any nouſenſe, i in order to pas 
away her time. Now, in fact, Hephzibah began 
to be taken with theſe fooleries; and in a meaſure 
forgot how far ſhe had to go that night; but, upon 
recollection, ſhe told them, ſhe could not poſh bly. 
H h 2 tarry 


3 3 4 7 | 
A 5 Wt 4 earey any longer, it | ſhe did, ſhe ſhould certainly 55 
* benighted. To which they replied, that, as to that, 
* 7% ſhe might uſe her pleaſure ; but thought it would be 
"_ full. late for ber to go much farther; and if ſhe 
( * choſe it, ſhe would be welcome to tarry with them 
all night, and take the morning for it. To which 
' Hephzibah replied; I chuſe rather to go to the 
place where I e ſo N you all A a good 

night. 
But when me came to the door, and looked into 
the ſtreet, there was ſuch a fog, that ſhe could hard- 
h ſes any thing before her: upon which they again. 
|  Jollicited her to be content to ſtay till the morning; 
telling her, that one night could not make much 
odds to her; upon which ſhe conſented, and tarried 
with them; but I think that the had much berter 
have lain in the ſtreet. 

| After this, they goſliped away the time u an idle 
EE. manner till night came; and having ſhut 'up their | 
ſhop, they repaired to their lodging, and Heph- 
AZibah with them. Their lodging was at the ſign of 
the Peacock, an inn kept by Mrs. Civility; ; who 
had provided a ſupper for them, after a new taſte. 
And here they met with Mr. Preſumption, who be- 
| haved in a very, polite and jocoſe manner to the 
ladies: and I obſeryed that Hephzibah was very 
much taken with him; and I think, conſidering her 
ſex, the drank rather too much of their liquor: for 
tle; not been uſed to it, her tongue began to 
rutWlike a whip-ſaw; and ſhe quite forgot where Mr. 
Peace had directed her to lodge: but J remember, 


: 5 his telling her the name of the town, and why he ſo 
1 | called 
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cath it; . vix. becauſe che air of it was en 


nature as to cauſe people to forget themſelves ; but 8 , - 


whether ! it was the air, or the liquor, or both toge- 
ther, I am ſure Hephzibah had forgot herſelf to a 


W 
Bed · time being come, Fi, were all ot: con- 
ducted into one room; where the two partners, Mrs. 
Luft-of-the-eye and Mrs. Pride- of- life lay in one 
bed, and Mrs. Luſt-of- the fleſh and Hephzibah 
in another; * chey ſlept all the night as ſound a8 
bells. | 
In the morning, . they got up, Hephizibah 
was much in the ſame mood, and ſeemed to be very 
airy and gay, and not a word did I hear her ſpeak of 
going forward on her journey : whether the place ſhe 
| lodged in had any effect upon her, is a query, the 
name-of it being Airy-hill, and not wrongly ſo called, 
by reaſon of the keenneſs of the air thereabout. 
After they had eat their breakfaſts (it being a 
ſhut-ſhop. day), nothing would ferve them, but they 
muſt be gadding about to ſee the ' rarities of the 
town, . Mr. Preſumption bearing them company ; 
and by way of irony it may be ſaid, a goodly com- 
pany ſhe had got about her. But, however, ſhe 
ſeemed well pleaſed, and ſpent the day with them; 
and not only that day, but two or three more; for 
ſhe ſeemed as though ſhe deſigned this for her reſt- 
ing place, as if ſhe had no thought of going farther; 
being entirely inſenſible that theſe her companions 
were ſuch as ſought her hurt, and had a commiſſion 
from their prince ſo to do; which was the real caſe : 
5 and 
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A Nor LR. that the 3 thus 2 
ding about together, and towards the cloſe ef it, 48 
- // ., they were croſſing Wildsſtreet, Hephzibah chanced 
"1 | rokumble on a roughtone, which threw her dawn 
intl se lation-kennelz arid in her fall broke; both 
her and alſo bruiſed: her arms in: ſuch a manner, 
that ſhe was not in che leaſt able to help herſelſj and 
well it was that ſhe did ngt fractute her ſull. Upon 
ttzhis ſhe eried out bitterly for help; but ber aſſoci . 
itees, inſtead of affiſititg her, immediately went their | 
ef ky, and left her to ſhift for herſelf, no. doubt ex- 
: pecting that her bufineſs was done; „ And that there 
eee ber 3 ane on 


g 


But ch! 50% aid Hephzibah bewfail her 124 
2 and condemn herſelf for being ſo fooliſh as to 
ſquander away her time in ſuch a manner as Me had p 
Ado: in fact, it would have almoſt melted: a heart 

pf lone, to hear her complain of betſelf; words 
ml to declare one half of the bitter invectives 

wien che uttered in her own condemnation. , But 

| in vain was it for her to ery for help to them which 

ö paſſed by. of which de cpu for they, in- 
each of affiſtiog her; rather gave * 1225 ſo. 

s paled_by on the other ſide of che way. 
2 s he thus lay in chis great extremity, ebe 
; „ 6 Was one came by, who took compaſſion on her, 
* very tender manner took her up in his arms, 
her upon his own beaſt, which he had with 
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her out of the town, and took her to the houſe of 
Mr. Sincerity ; and having exquiſite kill in ſetting 
diſlocated or broken bones, he immediately ſet to 
work, and ſoon put Hephzibah's bones in order, 
and gave her proper medicines for chearing of her 
ſpirits, and for the prevention of a fever; aad then 
gave her hoſt charge concerning her, telling him 
not to let her want any thing that was neceſſary for 
her, and that he would repay him all the coſt, and 
alſo make him ample amends for all the trouble he 
might have with her. Mr. Sincerity readily accepted 
of this charge, aſſuring him that he would do all in 
his power for her. 

But oh! what tongue can expreſs, or who can 
poſſibly enumerate the tears of gratitude which flow- 
ed from the eyes of Hephzibah; with which, and a 
few broken accents, uttered from her heart, ſhe ac- 
knowledged the unſpeakable favour that had been 
done her. Love to her kind benefactor flowed ſo 
high, and broke out into ſuch a flame, that ſhe was 
almoſt overcome thereby ; and I think I heard her 
ſay, that rivers of water could not quench i it. After 
her pain was ſomewhat abated, recollecting the ſi- 
tuation ſhe had lately been in, ſhe, with a 15 of 
fervency, uttered the following hymn : A2 


Im always ſafe in Ism1 's hand, 
Tho! troubles me beſet ; 

From which I never ſhall be free, | 
Till in the Land of Light. 


For fors within and foes without 
For ever ſeek my thrall ; 
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But when unto that Land.I come, 5 
I chall be free from all. * 199 5 


8 * And'oh 1 bes wondrous was the love 
| Of this kind man to me | 
5 Wbe wol compaſſion on a wretch—» 
eg! Oh! let me ever be 1250 


7 Coticern'd to bear him ill in. mind, 
And ne'er his love forget. 
How he embrac'd me in his arms, 
And on his beaſt me ſer. 


f Me, who had ſpent r my time in vain, 
And idled it away, 

He brought unto this place, where 1 
Am healed without pay. 


a And now may I for ever be 

More watchful leſt I fall!: 
| Mybones are ſet, I ſhall do well; 
Thanks be to him for all. 

Mr. Sincere he loving is, 
And tender unto me; 
And now I hope I ſhall be brought 
Lord IsHI for to ſee, 


But although this was her preſent 8 and 
though her bones were well ſet, and properly bound 
up, yet nevertheleſs, at times, the felt exquiſite pain, 
which would cauſe her to groan heavily ; and the 
reflection upon her conduct, at the town of Forget- 
ful, would oftentimes be a corroſive to her malady ; 
and moſt bitterly would ſhe condemn herſelf for her 


fooliſhneſs | in that place ; and all that Mr. Sincerity 
x could 


8 = 
LT um, 1] 
cod do * Aurmoſh eftörts 
to eaſe” her pin,” And adtminiſter comfort); pro-, 
ineffectual; but I dbferved, whilſt' the virginb, who 
ſometimes waited upon her; were in compariy, the 
would behave in a very chearful manner, and the 
potions which they gave her operated ſo effectually, 
as quite to baniſh pain: The name of one of the 
virgins was Hope, and the other Conſolation; but 
when they were abſent, ſhe preſently found a relapſe, 
and her pains would return upon her, and that as 
exquiſite as ever. This being the caſe, one or the 
other of theſe virgins was directed to be continually - 
with her, whereof ſhe was glad; and through their 
meuns, on certain days, ſhe was able to come down 
into the family; and converſe with them; and feet 
converſation they many times had together; their 
talk being about the Land of Light, and in Particu: | 
hr concerning Iskr, who was the Lord of it, than 
trhich nothing in the world was ſo agrecable to Ffeph | 
zibak'; pitticolarly when they ſpoke of his readmefs 
to receive ſuch pilgrims as catme to him, fiothwith= 
ſtanding their miſconduct in the Way; and that he 
never caſt ſuch things! in their aſh, when "ny 1 
to him, | 
Fhe pilgrim being thus revived and Heriphhiened} 
Mr. Sincerity took an opportunity to enter into ſome 
diſcourſe with her, and deſired her to relate to bim 
herhiftory ; which ſhe readily did, even from her 
ſtate when in her native country, until ſhe came to 
the lodge called Reſt. Well, fays he, what events 
did you meet with between that lodge and the town 
you laft came through? Did you mect' with fling 
femarkable betweenthoſe places? MN 9g 
_ Ii Ha b. 


der i kame om the lodge, bo bad the ee 

of a pilgrim 3 with hit I entered into talk, and was 
vel gladhof companion, ſeeing I had not had one 

that was agreeable, from my firſt coming from home, | 

„ ebe e eee W 
Mr. Sin. Well, and wt Wer che r that 257 
talked on by the way? 
Hepb. After he had onde) me, PR" compli- 
ments paſſed, he aſked me how far I was going that 
day? and I told him I purpoſed to lodge at your 

| houſe (and I heartily wiſh it had been ſo), at which 
he ſbemed to rejoice, and ſaid that he had heard talk 
of you, and that he purpoſed to lodge there alſo. 
He then aſked me, or at leaſt I told him, that I 
was bound to the Land of Light; to which he re- 
plied, Better ſtill! that is the place to which I am 
alſo travelling. He then told me, that ſeeing this 
was the caſe, he would deny himſelf in haſting for- 
ward, to bear me company; and this you will ſay, 
Sir, was very engaging. | 

Me. Sin. It was ſo; but, pray, what topic did 
you enter. upon afterwards ? 

Heph. The ſubjects that I fixed u pon for converſa- 
tion were, our native country, the ſtate we were in 
when in it, the manner of our coming out of it, and 

what befel us from thence until now. | W 

Mr. Sin. A very proper method. Well, and dia | 
be approve ſuch talk as this; or did he endeavour to 
wave it, and talk of ſomething elſe? 

Hepb. obſerved, Sit, that he did not ſeem ſo free 
at the firſt to enter upon it, chuſing rather to talk of 


what 1 but as I had fixed upon it, he 
aſſented 


— 


1 5 ; g 
ed eser and deſired me ts begin] ccd. 


iogly I did; and told him in ſubltunce che latte anf | 


have you. CCCCFCCVFCCCC bog gone. '; OBA WA 

V. Sin: Very vel i and did he ſeem free to tal 
you his hiſtory?” after you had told him yours? þ ada 

Hepb. He was vetyi ready to/acknowledge” hikatef 
of the ſame countty, and in the ſame - ſtate of flat 
very': he alfo told me the reaſons why, änd the tüte 
ner how, and the road by which he came but bf I, 
and alſo where he firſt lodged after he came away, 


and what entertainment he met with, and How kind 


kis hoſt was to him; aiſd ſo fortin. aeh 
Ar. Sin. Pray, Hephzibah, what mean vod 
chat, and ſo fofth x "thoſe! words ſuggeſd that 
there is ſomething that hi not been mude Erpel 
come, tell me the whole of what he faillifo you.: wag 
Here ſhe relates to him all the] particulars" that 


Feignwell bad told s as near a8. ane could * 


remember. n 2009 od tuch 
M Sin. Well, 4 had 70 no ig of him 
all this while? E 18 28, 330 e Al 


Hepb. I can't ſay, Sir, but chat 1 bad ſome miſ- 


gin of mind concerning him, which cauſed m 


to tell him that I had rather hear him ſay, that Lord 
Ism had given him the coat he wore; and 


admitance into the Land of Light. 
Mr. Sin. You might well tell him ſo, Hephioll.. 
bah, for it will not. But, pray, what account did 
he give you of his her was 1 Oe relate 
them to you, or not? 3 945 5 10 Kr 
Heph. Not ſo free as wad: Wie What 
he told me, I was, as it were, obliged to draw from 
bose Ii 2 bim 
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that 
feared it would not ſtand him in any ſteach for bis 
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kin: ut bat need had he te be o reſerved, +I. 
an ſure-thanthe gifficultics he met with were nathiag 
to mine; which indeed made me ready to think that 
my; eale,vasfugular,: In ſhort, I hegan to think 
that I was hardly dealt by; but when, 1 conſidered 
how I; was delivered gut of danger, and that I was 
dein in che road, and had yet hope of arriving to my 
deſired hayen at laſt, 1 begun e cake and en; 
vied him no more. nf 0M 1:54 
Mr. Kin. Nor indeed bad peu it onde for it. 
Bur dad. you.;aſk-him- where he had lodged. on the 
road, and what Mages reg dy the 
x walh,... roc zeln dis 

naflepb. Nes, Str. I. hed him, that all; tins. L 
brain he had not lodged at any of che places 1 
had ; hut hegod me, that as he had money enough 
buy beat: Jiis.expences, he had no 'occaſipn- to be 
chargeable to any body, and chat he lodged at pin | 
where he met with uſage to his content. 

4% M. In, What, and did he not call at de En- 
lightener” 8, nor at neither of the caſtles Bd! 

Heph. Not at the Enlightener's, Sir; 1 id hae 
whe had time before him he was willing to preſs for- 
ward, and ſo paſſed by; neither did he call at the 
firſt eaſtle: he ſaid when ho came there it was late, 
and the gate being ſhut,” he did not knock at it, but 
turned aſide to the houſe of one Meanwell, where 
he met with good uſage for his money: ſo, likewiſe, 
when he came to the hithermoſt caſtle, as he had not 
admittance. there, he went to an inn thereabouts, 
vrhere he tarried ſeveral days: and it appeared to me 
That his not being admitted into the caſtle; gave him 
RO great concern; but you. know there is a. wide 


difference 


b 4261 1 


differences between. thoſe who have money in their 
pockets, and thoſe whoſe. pockets are empty... Fa 


my part. had I nat. been ſupported by charity, 1 wut 


inevitably have. ſtarved upon the road. 
ee M. Fin, Then he did call at the hithermoſt EG 
he.? itt 24: 1 
- Hepb, I found by. his talk that he WP 

Mr. Sin. Pray, do you. know, the res aſon wh 7 by b 
was; not admitted? 

Heph. I was not preſent, , Sir, when ” came t to the 
gate, neither did J ſee him, being at dinner 3 but I 
undlerſtogd that, his name was Feignwell, and chat he 
was reccommended by Mr. Morality ; but the Nord 

gf che caſtle, not liking what he brought for his ac- 
geptance, would not open the gate to him: indeed 
e told me as much himſelf, but withal, thought that. 
4/94 he had was as good as any body's, and ſeemed 
but little to regard his not being admitted into che 
caſtle. 
Mr, Sig. And did not. his paſſing by the Enlight- 
ener s, and his being not admitted into the caftle, 
giye you ſome ſuſpicion of him? | 

Heph, I can't fay,. Sir, but that it n my 
good opinion of him; but as he was ftill in the way, 
and was come ſo far, I was willing to entertain che 
beſt opinion I could of him. | 

Mr. Sin. So far you was right; but yon might 
caſily perceive that things were not right with him. 

Well, how came you on afterwards? And did he 
bear you company, as he talked of, or nos? 

Heph. Yes, Sir, he kept with me till we came to 

| yo Wicked town, 
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v2 Sin. wat, nd What became of kin hen 
got there of 
e rang he not Tiking to tk aig G de. 
nĩal - ſtręet, turned into another ſtreet on the left=. 
kaif; called Fair-ftteet, and told me that it world. 
bring him to your houſe ; though it might be for 
little about, yet he faid, he ſhould t be 428 af fon. 
21 Hab he not called here, Sir 1 

MF. Sin. No; that he did not i he had, 4. 
fifa" Gerrainly have ſeen him. r 
l Heb. 'Poot man 1 with he is not fallen i into ſome 
Pilthief'6r other there; ; pray, what do'y you think, Sir? 

n. 1 Will tell you Hephzibah, that ſtreet 
which he went into, leads into another, called 
Falſe- -Peace- -ſtreer, in which lives one Who beareth 
my mg ts he is a perſon that makes a great figure 
amon ls Heighbours, and is in high efteem by 
many, "though, in fact, he is a cheat. Now this 
Feignwell, coming into that ſtreet, might, upon in- 
quiry, be directed to his houſe, which, if that be 
the caſe, as 1 make no doubt i it is, he is fallen into 
bad hands, and it is ten to one, if ever he gets out 
of them ; Which if he does not, his caſe will be 
deſperate, and he will never reach a ſtep farther to · 
wards the Land of Light, than he is now, which is 
bad indeed. Lou muſt farther know, that this Sins 
cerity (though falfely ſo called, for his proper name 

is Deception) has a method of intoxicating thofe 

who Bl into his hands, Which keepeth them in a 
ſtupor, that they ſeldom or never get our of it; and, 
what is more, they feetn to be well content in this 
ſituation; which perhaps is this man's caſe, _ 


b. 


5 253 } 


"Hepb, "Oh, poor man! I really fear. it #3 fort 
now remember 22 the Enlightener told me, vix. 
that none who. called at his houſe ever failed. at " 
laſt; which i is an indication, chat Fang yh did not, 
might miſcarty. | | 

2 Sin. Not only might, but they certainly will; 
as, on the other hand, being admitted i into his houſe, | 
is an earneſt of their future perſeverance. But, 
come, to leave Mr. Feignwell, and purſue your own,” 
hiſtory; how came you through the town ? and by 
what means received you this hurt ? At which. queſ- K 
tion the pilgrim bluſhed, hung down her head, teggs 
trickling down her cheeks, and grievous ſighs riſing 
from her heart. 

Mr. Siu. What is the matter, Hephzibah ? what 
meaneth this ſudden alteration in you? are you not 

well? or do any grievous thoughts ariſe in your 
mind? Come, be free, and tell me the reaſon; you 
know that I intend nothing to your waer there 
fore don't be diſcouraged. 

He eph. I am ſenſible, Sir, you do not; bur, oh! 
the conſideration of my conduct in that town, filleth 
me with horror, ſhame, and amazement ! horror 
and ſhame, on account of my fooliſhneſs; and amaze- 
ment, that I ſhould meet with ſuch a friend to take 
pity on me, when I was in that deplorable condition; 
that he ſhould bring me to this place, do ſuch great 
things for me, and that I ſhould be ſo courteouſly, 
dealt with by you and the virgins as I am. Here ſhe. 
gave him a detail of all that had happened from the 
time that Feignwell left her, to the time that ſhe was 
brought out of the town, Is not this matter, ſaid 
ſhe, of horror, ſhame, and amazement ? and have 

I not 
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N 1 nbt reaſon to blu and b be confoulided bi kee 
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thereof? - 
My, Sin. You was in 4 bad caſe infleed, Hephzi- 


dan! but, come, don't be diſcoutaged; inaſmuch as 
- deliverance is wrought out for you. I own the reflec- 


5 en it, cannot be pleaſant to you; but it is 

vou to have à true ſenſe” of it upon your 
la; and it may be a means of your being more 
cautious in time to come; your deliverance makes 
good what Lord Isnr told you, when at the lodge of 


| Reliance; and by this you may ſee he is true to 


his ptomiſe. 


"Heph. Oh! Sir, but what will Lord Toit fay, 


1 when he comes to know of this affair? will he delivet 


me any more? or will he not reject me at laſt ? 
Mf. Sin. Call not in queſtion His fidelity, Heph- 
zibah; you know that would be acting an ungrateful 


| part; and inaſmuch as you have had ſuch eminent 


deliverances wrought out for you hitherto, you have 
great reaſon to believe that Lord Ismt will till de- 
liver you. And as to his rejecting you at laſt, that 


| may be the leaſt of your concern; for where he has 


fixed his affections, there they perpetually abide, and 


_ that without the leaft variation. What will you ſay, 


if T ſhould tell you, that it was Lord ISE IT hitnfetf, 


who took you up out of the” kennel, and brought | 
you to this place? Can you believe nt? 
Hepb. Was I fare of that, Sir, it would be mat- 
ter of great joy to me: but can it poſſibly be, Sir? 
what then was the reaſon that I did not know him? 
MF. Sin. It is ſo far poſſible, that you may be 
alfured of it; otherwiſe you would have laid in the 


Lenne! till now, and all the help you could have had, 
Voould 
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would not have proved effectual to get you out of it. 
As to the reaſon that you did not know him, 3 
muſt be informed, that for the moſt part it is his 

pleaſure to ti in cog. and very ſeldom is he to . 
be ſeen in his princely dreſz; and I dare believe that - 

you have ſeen him ſeveral times in the road, or, at | 
leaſt; that he has not, been at any great diſtance 4 
from you ; for his heart is much ſet upon pil- | 
grims; indeed, they are All his delight: and this you 

may be affured of, that he will never utterly. forlake 

you, but will ſee you ſafe to the Land of Light ;, * 4 
though he may ſuffer you to meet with many able, _— 
yet he will deliver you out of them all- OY 5: 

But who can expreſs the joy that was in the heart 1 
of Hephzibah, when ſhe heard this? For my part, 1 
cannot. Now tears of love and gratitude flowed from 
her eyes, and ran trickling down her cheeks in 1 
abundance. She alſo thanked Mr. Sincerity, for W.. 
lating what he did to her; and told him, that ne fk 
| hoped ſhe ſhould. never do any thing to offend her ; 
dear Lord Isnt more. In ſhort, L think that it wass 
as affecting a ſcene to me, as any that L had. before — 
dreamed of. = x — 

Hephzibah now being able to "walk About the. 
hahe, by the aſſiſtance of crutches, Mr. Sincerity 
rakes: her into an apartment, which was decorated: * 
with curious paintings of various ſorts: the firſt*% 2 | 
picture that attracted the pilgrim's notice, was that of, 
a hideous monſter, of a very horrid form, having 
two heads, re reſembling thoſe of a lizard and viper; 
this picture was painted ſo very lively, and placed ER 
ſuch a manner, as made the monſter appear S 
really alive; like as we ſometimes ſee the picture of 
> WS a alion, 


. * | G5 


* 
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© . or a maſtiff dog, i in ſome — balls: 
the fight of this hideous piece cauſed the pilgrim to 
draw back, thinking it to be more than painting ; 

which Mr. Sincerity obſerving, ſaid to her, What are 
you afraid of, Hephzibah? Come forward; chere i is 
nothing here that can hurt you. 

Heph. The fight of that monſter, Sir, terrifieth | 
me very much; I fear to approach F nearer it ; 
will it not hurt me, Sir? 
MM.. Sin. I ſee, Hephzibah, you are a fort of 3H 
"coward. What, are you afraid of a little paint? 
Who could have thought that you, who have paſſed 
through ſo many difficulties, would have been ſuch 
a"daltard? _. 

Heph. Is it no more than paint, Sir? really T 
| thought that it ſeemed like ſomething alive. You 


may truly charge me with cowardice, Sir; for many 


times I am ready to be ſcared at a ſhadow. But is it 
only paint, Sir ? | 
VW. Sin. Do you think that I would deceive you ? 

Come hither, and ſatisfy yourſelf, leſt you go away, 
as many do when they are frightened, and fay that 
they have ſeen a ſpectre, when, in fact, it has been 
"dap a white horſe, a tree, or ſuch like. | 

+ Heph. Dear, Sir, what the ſtrength of imagina- 


yy 


2 5 'tion will do! I now ſee plainly, that here is nothing 


in reality to be affrighted at: but really the thing is 
drawn in a terrible form: it brings to my mind the 
picture of Envy, which I ſaw at the Enlightener's ; 
pray, Sir, has this got any name? | 

MM. Sin. The name of this picture is Partiality ; ; 
did you never ſee or hear of it before? if you have 
not, «nat: you are —_— in that reſpect; for 
there 


* 


n 
there 4s ſcarcely a pilgrim who has not met met with 
it in their way, and in ſome reſpect or other has been 
annoyed by it, and found the ſmart of 1 it; andi it will 
be well for you if you eſcape it. 


Heph. Oh, Sir | if that be the caſe, I hope chat 1 


ſhall-never meet it in my road ; if I ſhould, I know 
not what I ſhould do, But, pray, Sir, what is the 
reaſon. that there is ſuch difference in the monſter's 


heads ? One head appears very frightful, but the 


other more familiar. Has he two different natures, 
Sir —I ſhould think he had, 

Mr. Sin. His nature, Hephzibah, is one; but 
having two heads, ſignifies bis different behaviour to- 


wards thoſe he meets in the way. The lizard, you 


know, is a very innocent creature, and will hurt no- 
body; but the viper is altogether as pernicious, it 
being of a poiſonous nature; and if a perſon is bit by 
it, it proves of dangerous conſequence ; ; yea, many 
times preſent death enſueth. Now, his having the 


head of a lizard, ſheweth, that to ſome he meets in 


the way he behaves in a very fawning manner, and 
ſeemingly cannot be too fond of them, though this 


is of a very ſhort continuance ; for the fickleneſs of the 


creature is ſuch, as that, upon a little umbrage, it ſoon 
diſcovereth its viperous behaviour, and will be alto- 
gether as fierce againſt, as he before was fawning to 


them; and if they are not aware of him, ſo as to be 


upon their guard, tis ten to one if they do not re- 
ceive ſome injury, though ſometimes it happens, but 


very ſeldom, that he takes thoſe into his favour, which 


he before had been acting viperouſly againſt. And 


thus I have. given you a brief account of the W 


of this animal. 


K k 2 Herb. | 
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Hepb. And a bad nature, Sir, it has; I wiſh that 
I may never meet with ſuch a one in my road; for 
I know not how I ſhould manage it, as it is of fuch 
24 a temper, 

r. Sin. It will be well if you do not; but I 
hardly know one pilgrim who has not; and I do aſ- 
ſure you, that Lord Ish himſelf did not eſcape it; 
though here lay the difference, he was proof againſt 

it, but no other is; he was able to overcome it, but 
no other is; yet take this for your encouragement, 
that ſhould you be at any time aſſualted by it in the 
way, he will take care that you ſhall not be overcome. 
But can you think, Hephzibah, that there is much 
of this monſter's ſpirit and temper to be found 
among thoſe who are pilgrims ? 

Hepb. I would hope not, Sir; can it poſſibly be ? 
Mr. Sin. 'Tis a wonder to me, if you don't find 

it to be ſo before you get to your Journey 's end; 
and if you ſhould, remember I have given you a hint, 
Heph. Who could have thought it! | 
Mr. Sin. Here is another picture, Hephzibah; 
perhaps you will like this as ill as you did the other, 

when youhave taken a view of it. 

The creature repreſented in this piece is of the 
- Aragonical kind, and by the painter drawn with a 
very fierce aſpect, being ready, as it were, to de- 
vour all that come in its way; but 1 obſerved that 
it was chained, the painter not being willing 
10 let it go too far. When the pilgrim had taken 
a view of it, ſhe ſaid, Dear, Sir! I think that this 
is altogether as formidable as the other, and has 
as fierce an aſpect; what an ugly creature it is! I 
haye heard much talk of the picture of the devil, 
| | 15 


— 
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is not this much like it, Sir? I hope that 1 ſhall not 
meet with ſuch a beaſt as this in my way, for I 
think I ſhould as much dread it as the other; in 
meeting that, one might ſtand ſome chance, but 
none at all with this, unleſs it was to be devoured, 
and that would be a bad one. 

Mr. Sin. A bad one indeed, Heplizibah ! and 
truly this is a beaſt that ſhews no mercy, wherever, 
or on whomſoever it gets the maſtery : but do you 
not obſerve that chain about him? that chain ſigni- 
fieth, that as fierce as he is, he can go no farther, 
and do no more harm than he is permitted ; though 
it is poſſible you may not go to the end of your 
journey without having a fight of him, in ſome 
ſhape or other: but this caution I will give you, 
that if you ſhould be ſurprized by any ſuch creature 
as this, be ſure you get the length of his chain; and 
not only ſo, but don't come too near his breath ; 
for that is of ſuch a pernicious nature, that it many 
times does a perſon more injury than his teeth and 
claws can do; and ſome, whom I have known, have 
received much damage thereby ; therefore it will be 
well if you are aware of it. 

Heph. I hope, Sir, that I ſhall take your counſel, 
ſhould it be my lot to meet ſuch a beaſt as this in my 
way. But, pray, Sir, what 1s the name of this 
monſter ? | K. 

Mr. Sin. The name of it is Prejudice; and a def- 
perate creature it is. | 

Heph. You told me, Sir, that the ſpirit and tem- 
per_of that other beaſt was to be found among pil- 
grims; I hope that it is not ſo with reſpect to this? 

Ar. Sin. Truly, Hephzibab, it would be well if 

| at 
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it was not ; but, lamentable as it is, this is the very 
caſe; and they too often 1njure one another much 

thereby. 

Hepb. Larmentsble indeed ! ! I hope J ſhall never 
entertain ſuch a ſpirit as this. 

Mr. Sin. It will be well if you do not; and it ans 
be well if others did not; for it very much tends to 
diſtreſs them in their pilgrimage ; and indeed it is a 
great evil. I remember you aſked me, if this was | 
not much like to the picture of the devil. As to peo- 
ple's drawing the picture of the devil, I think that 
borders upon preſumption; for he is a ſpirit; and 
what likeneſs can be formed of a ſpirit? I have heard 

a ſtory of a certain prince, who required a painter to 
draw him an exact picture of the devil; and I think, 
upon failure thereof he was to loſe his place. I can- 
not fay that I remember every circumſtance. of the 
ſtory; but, however, this demand of the prince made 
the painter very uneaſy ; as well it might, not know- 
ing what likeneſs to form. Well, his uneaſineſs 
grew very much upon him, fearing that he ſhould 
not only loſe his place, but alſo the prince's favour: 
but having a man that wrought for him, who had a 
ready genius, and obſerving his maſter's anxiety, he 
took upon him to aſk the reaſon of it; which his 
maſtzr readily-told him: and he replied, Sir, don't 
make yourſelf in the leaſt uneaſy about it; I'll un- 
dertake to do the job myſelf; and I make no doubt 
but it will be to the prince's ſatisfaction. 

Accordingly, he ſet to work, prepared his canvas, 

and drew upon it, in letters of gold (to be ſure in the 
beſt manner he was capable of ), the following lines: 


Whos» 


J- 
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Whoever he is that doeth eil. 
Is the true picture of the devil. 


This being preſented to the prince, gave him great 
ſatisfaction; and ſure I am, that it could not have 
been done in a better manner, or more to the pur- 
pole. And truly, Hephzibah, your idea of this 
picture was not very foreign to the purpoſe; for 
wherever, or in whomſoever the ſpirit of prejudice is 
found, it may truly be ſaid, that there is the picture 
of the devil. 

But come, Hephzibah, I will ſhew you another 


picture; perhaps you will like it better than the two 
former ones. 


In this piece was repreſented a man of a re and 


majeſtic countenance; having his feet upon the necks 


of the before · mentioned monſters : the ſight of which 
was very pleaſing to the pilgrim ; and, with a degree 


of rapture ſhe ſaid, This, Sir, is an excellent piece 


indeed! I wiſh that I could do like this man, ſhould - 
I be attacked by thoſe beaſts in the way. 

Mr. Sin. This man, Hephzibah, 1s the only per- 
ſon that ever was able to cope with theſe beaſts. You 
muſt know, he was one of @ thouſand; and there was 
none to compare with him. Do you not remember 
to have ſeen him 1n all your travels, Rene ? 

Hepb. Not that I remember, Sir. 

Mr. Sin. Come, look again, and examine well his 
features; perhaps, upon recolle&ion, you will remem- 
ber to have ſeen one that was ſomething like him. 

Upon her taking a freſh view of the piece, ſhe ſaid, 
I think, Sir, that ſome of his features much reſem- 


ble thoſe of my Lord In. Was this piece deſigned _ 
for him, Sir? | 


Mr. 
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Mes „ That it was indeed, Hephzibi; and a 


great eneſs it bears to him, when he dwelt "in this 
part of the world; and it was he alone that was 


ahle to overcome thoſe beaſts; - which is the reaſon 


char the painter has placed them under his feet. 
On hearing this, Heptizibah rejoiced grłatly; 
752 the bell ringing to dinner, prevented her ex- 
preſſing her joy in words; only as they were leaving 
the room, ſhe defired Mr Sincerity to give her the 
liberty of ſeeing it again; and he told her, that as 
often as it was proper ſhe ſhould. _ 
,\ The proviſion which was prepared for dinner, was 
a diſh that is not ſo much in vogue in this day; the 
name of it was, Old primitive Roman Friend- 
- ſhip; the taſte of which was very agreeable to the 
pilgrim, and ſhe made a hearty meal of it; and for 
aà concoction, was ſerved up an uncommon deſert, 
called Humility, which alſo was very uſeful to the 
pilgrim. 
After they had done eating, Mr. IE aſked 
her how ſhe liked her dinner? 
© Heph. I think, Sir, that I never made a better 
meal in my life; I thank you for it. 
Mr. Sin. It is not ſo well for a perſon to praiſe 
that which is ſet upon their own table; but I will 
venture to ſay, that ſuch a diſh as this is very uncom- 
mon now-a-days ; indeed I muſt confeſs that it is 
grown almoſt out of faſhion; but, for my part, I 
think that the old faſhion is beſt : what think you, 
Hephzibah? _ 
. Heph. I think fo too, Sir; if this be old faſhioned, 
I ſhould be glad to know what it is made of, and 
how to cook it. 
Mr, 
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M.. Sia. Will you? then you ſhall kgs ax. 
You muſt know that this diſh is made of ſevggal ins 
gredients; the principal one is union of hearts, 


which makes about two-thirds of the whole to this © 


add fincerity, frankneſs, diſintereſtedneſs, pity, and 
tenderneſs, of each an equal quantity; then mix 
theſe ingredients well together, with two rich oils, 
called perpetual kind wiſhes, and ſerenity of tems 
peri; let theſe be infuſed over the unquenchable 
flames of love, till you find it is enough ; then pour 
it into a diſh z caſt over it, and that not | ſparingly, 
ſome of the perfuine called deſire of pleaſing, which 
gives it the Srateful ſmell it has: when it is thus truly 
prepared, it is of ſuch an excellent quality, that it 
will keep time out of mind; and ſpecial food it is. 
But as the richeſt medicines, both chymical and 
Galenical, are liable to be adulterated, fo alſo is this 
incomparable diſh, z and perhaps yau may meet with 


ſome in your way who will impoſe upon you in this 


teſpe&, and tell you that their's is made according to 
the primitive direction: but in order that you may 


detect them, I will tell you what ingredients ſuch 
make uſe of; inſtead of union of hearts, they take 
outward profeſſions, which makes the gfeateſt part; 


and of the deſire of being pleaſed, a large quantity; 
of ſelf. intereſt, conveniency; and teſervedneſs, many 
handfuls: ſome indeed will put a little pity, and ten - 
derneſs, but others will make up the diſh without it; 
and inſtead of my rich oils, they will uſe the com- 


mon oil of inconſtancy: theſs ingredients being 
mixed together, are ſimmered over a flow fire, and, 


when done, they have no more taſte than the white 


of an egg: tis true they ſeaſon the mixture with a 


"5 perfume 


be altogether as well; will it not? 
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perfume called fair promiſes, and then "ſerve it up. 
But ſuch pilgrims as have been partakers of this 


repaſt, never yet found it to ſit well on the ſtomach; 


and if they chanced to complain of it, for a den. 
coction they are treated with a deſert made of 
havghty looks, mixed with arrogant words; which, 
in fact, inſtead of helping digeſtion, rather increaſes 
the diſorder of the ſtomach: therefore, Hephzibah, 
wherever you go in your travels, beware of _ you 
N you may ſmart for it. ö 

Hiepb. Sir, I am greatly obliged to you for this * 
vour; and I hope that I ſhall take your advice. But, 
pray, Sir, if I may be ſo free, I would be glad of u 


receipt for making your concoction: as to the other 


you! ſpake of, the very thought of it is enough for 
*me ; but your's was delicious indeed, and 1 thould 
be glad to partake of it often. 
M. Sin. You are no freer than welcome, Heph- 
zibah; I will readily grant your requeſt. In order to 


make this eoncoction (called humility) in a proper 


manner, you muſt of neceſſity have a good quantity 
of the oil of true grace; of the flowers of end 
of mind and ſelf-abaſement, an equal quantity; 

which add a good handful of that excellent hat 
called brotherly eſteem ; let theſe be well mixed to- 


«gether, and inetd according to the directions I gave 
you for the firſt diſh ; when you have ſo done, ftrain 
it well in the fieve of conſtancy, and you need not 
; fear but 1t will be properly made. 
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Hepb. I am greatly obliged to you; but 1 fear 


chat I ſhall never be able to make it as you preſcribe. 


Mr. Sin. If you have one to do it for you, it will 


Heph. 


> 
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Hepb. Truly it t vil, Sir; and glad ſhall be of 
ſuch a friend. 5 de 

Not long after this converſation was ended; "Heph- | 
zibah was ſeized with a kind of a lethargic diſorder, 
which grew upon. her to ſuch a degree, that when ſhe * 
was fitting or talking, ſhe could ſcarcely be kept 


awake ; and when ſhe was awake, ſhe ſeemed to be 


in ſuch 4 ſtupor, that her converſation was very un- 
pleaſant to herſelf, and no ways profitable to thoſe 
who kept her company; and when ſhe was in bed, 
ſhe was very careleſs whether ſhe aroſe or not; and 
all that Mr. Sincerity or the damſels could do to- 


Wards recovering her out of this delirium, was inef- 


fectual: and in this Rate me continued a conkderable” 
time. 

But after a while, there was one came to the houſe 
who was an excellent phyſician, and had perfect 
knowledge of thoſe diſorders (if I remember right, 
his name was Free-grace) ; he ſeeing her in this fi- 
tuation, and having a great value for pilgrims, alſo 
being of a generous ſpirit, (for what he did for. 
them, he always did gratis) prepared for her an ex- 


cellent medicine (I think it was called vivification), 


and gave it her with his own hands ; this operated. 
ſo kindly and effectually, that in a ſhort time ſhe be- 
gan to amend ; and ſoon after ſhe had taken 1. 
whole, the cure was effected. | 

The morning after ſhe had taken the laſt aoſe, 
when ſhe awaked, ſhe found herſelf as well as ever; 
upon which ſhe hegan to think of proſecuting her 
journey: ſhealſa heard a voice behind her, ſaying, 
Ariſe, my fair one, and come away. Upon which ſhe 
inſtantly got up, dreſſed herſelf, and went down into 
LI 2 the 
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„ family, lookibe, as we uſe to lay, as "Blithe as 4 
bird. She alſo laid aſide her crutches, and walked 
very upright without them; ſo that, upon the * 
ſhe loft nothing by this laſt diſorder. 
„ I The family ſeeing her ſo well, congratulated her 
on her recovery; and ſhe, in return, gave: them 
thanks, and told them, that her deſign was to ſet 
q forward on her journey. To which Mr, Sincerity 
_ : replied, I do not at all diſapprove of your intention; 
but leſt you ſhould have a relapſe, be content to tarry 
here to-day and to-morrow ; and then, if you are as 
well as at preſent, gry your —— to which 
ſhe agreed. 
The day being ſpent in an agreeable manner, Mr, 
Sincerity called the family together in the evening, in 
order to pleaſure the pilgrim with a concert of muſic 
before her departure; to which they all agreed; 
every one having a proper inſtrument. The muſic 
. conſiſted of four parts, viz. affiance, true love, true 
joy, and ſelf-abaſement. And truly a fine harmony 
theſe made, being regulated by one called Influence, 
who was the maker of them, and who likewiſe beat 
the time, And in.order that there might be vocal 
- as well as inſtrumental muſic, Hephzibah was fixed 
upon to ſing, they being defirous that The” ſhould 
þear a part; which ſhe readily complied with. Her 
ſong was as follows; 


Lord Ish. unto me was kind, 
When in the kennel I did lie: 
In great diſtreſs he did me find, 


Whilſt other folks they pafſed by. 
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He took me up like a true ftiend. 8 
And in his arms did me embrace. 

Then ſet me upright on his beaſt, 
And brought me ſafe unto this place. 


He ſet my bones, and heal'd my wounds, 
And wond'rous-care of me did take: 
And when again he comes his rounds, _-. 
To you full payment he will make, 


Mr. Sincere, for all your pains, . 
And care of me which you have took: 
The virgins ſhall have ample gains, 

Becauſe poor me they ne'er forſook. 


The pictures, they moſt frightful Nene 
And dreadful to behold; 

They made me ſhrink as one in fear; 

I ſcarce could think, when told, 


That they were nought but real r 8 * 
But to my joy I found it ſoo 
Therefore my ſpirits did not faint, 

And to them I did boldly go. 


But oh ! that beaſt, Partiality, 
How dreadful.was it to behold! ' 
Alſo that monſter, Prejudice! 
And how ſurprizing to be told, 


That in ſome pilgrims there is found 
The temper of thoſe monſters two! 
Methinks I cannot bear the ſound : 
And yet of ſuch I hope there's few, 
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When I beheld' that wond'rous man, 

Who on the monſters necks did tread, - 
And heard *twas Is HH great 
How my affections then were led 


For to admire him, and love 
Him, for his kindneſs unto me 
And may I always ever prove 17 
Grateful to him, and faithful be. 


And may I from him never ſlide, 


As I have done! Oh! wretched me! 


| Yet for my faults he ne'er did chide 


Ohl! may I ever grateful be. 


And what a dinner did I eat, 
Of Roman Friendſhip, ancient diſh !_ 
Alſo the deſert it was ſweet,  __ 
Better than either fleſh or fiſh , 


But what a ſtate did I fall in, 

After that I thus treated was! | 
And bad, alas! my caſe was then 
] own Free-Grace, he was the cauſe. 


That in it I did not remain, 

And in it die, and turn to duſt: 
But now I'm well reſtor'd again, 
And for it thank him ever muſt. 


To-night I ſing in concert here; 
To-morrow hope to go my way; 
And may I always walk in fear, 

Leſt I again from it ſhould ſtray. 
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Mr. Sincere,” I do you thank, 
For all your kindneſs unto me. 


To me you have been free and 3 3 
— * Lord Isnr will drapes the fee. 


| You virgins too, moſt kind have been, 
And of me have been careful long: 
My beſt affections you did win; 
So with theſe r I end my ſong... 


\ 


* Hephzibal fn with lch * and. elevating 
and in ſuch an harmonious manner with the muſic, 
that ſhe gained the admiration and applauſe of all 
preſent : and I am of opinion that ſhe was, 2 inte 
pleaſed therewith herſelf. * | 
After the concert was over, they all went to i Ty 
per, which conſiſted of the following diſhes ; firſt, 
a diſh)of warm affections; ſecond, a diſh of feryenc 
love; third, an humble-pye ; fourth, 4 ſelf- -denying 
tart. After which they drank freely of a rich wine, 
that was imported from the Land of Light, wherein 
there is great plenty of it, and to which all that get 
.there are welcome, and that without money, and 
without price : and [ obſerved, by Hephzibah's ſuck- 
ing her lips, that ſhe liked it very well, as well ſhe 
might ; for it was delicious wine indeed. ._ , +, 
When this collation was ended, and moſt of the 
family retired about their neceſſary employ, Mr. Sin- 
cerity ſays to the pilgrim, Come, Hephzibah, now 
let you and I have a little talk. 3 

Heph. With a good will, sir; and I take it as a 


favour that you will talk with me: for my part, I 
need inſtruction. 


A Sim. 
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M. Sin. In any thing that I can inſtruct you, I 
\ſhall not be wanting, but take pleaſure in it: and as 
this is your mind, give me leave firſt to aſk you a 
queſtion or two. . The firſt thing I would aſk of you 
is, Do you ftill intend to ſet torward n your r- 
ney to-morrow morning? 

Heph. I purpoſe ſo to do, Sir. 

Mr. Sin. Well, as you never was ee er 
Light, to which you are travelling, nor ever con- 
verſed with one who had been there, pray, what idea 
have you of it? n 
pete it oor” 
pb. Sir, my ideas of it are" very kunt, I muſt 
Fredy'own. Some with whom I have converſed are 
of opinion that it is a place; and that thoſe who ar- 
tive at it are put into the full enjoyment of uninter- 
fupted felicity, from whence they ſhall never be ta- 
ken: but I rather think, Sir, thatthe term fignifies 
a ſtate of perfect and complete happineſs, into which 
all true pilgrims ſhall be put, and continue for ever. 
Mr. Sin. Your obſervation is very juft, Hephzi- 
bah; and happy is it for thoſe that are, and thofe 
that ſhall be put into that bliſsfal ſtare: Well, but 
what think you of the employment of thoſe who are 
admitted into the Land of Light? Tou do not ap- 
prehend they are to be idle, I ſuppoſe, do yu? 
Hepb. No, Sir, I do not; neither do I think that 
they deſire it. You are very ſenſible, Sir, that there 
are various ſentiments with reſpe& to this; ſome 
imagining one thing, ſome another: but I have 
thought that my employment will be (if ever I come 
there) to admire, love, and praiſe my dear Lord 


Isnr: methinks it cannot be otherwiſe ; do you think 
; : 18 
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it can, Sir? For when I reflect upon what he hath 
done for me, from the time that he delivered me out 
of the hands of Nomi; till he brought me to this 
place, my love to him is ready to break out into a 
flame; and if fo great now, what will it be when I 
come to the Land of Light, when he ſhall have 
brought me through every danger, and received me 
into the full enjoyment of himſelf? _ 

Mr. Sin. Very true, Hephzibah; what you have 
ſaid I much approve of: but will you have nothing 
more to do than this, think you? 

Heph. Nothing more, Sir, except to look back, 
and reflect upon what he has done for me in the 
road; and how he has delivered me out of the hands 
of my enemies, and how he has provided for me 
wherever I came. 

Mr. Sin. And do you put a a nothing to this, 
child ? I think that theſe are matters of great im- 
portance, whatever you may think of them: 

Hepb. Dear, Sir! I do not make light of them in 
the leaſt ; no, far from it ; I take pleaſure often in 
the thoughts of them now; but then I am certain 
they will give me much more; fot I think it cannot 
be otherwiſe; I of | 
Ms. Sin: No; it cannot, indeed, child; and I 
am pleaſed to find that you have ſucli a ſenſe of it. 
Come, as you juſt now ſaid that you loved to be in- 
ſtructed, I will give you ſome inftructions concern- 
ing ſome part, at leaſt, of the road you are yet to 
travel in. 

To-morrow you will get to a a beautiful lodge that 
ſtands in your road, called Perſeverance, wherein you 
will be entertained ; and though it is not a very 
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long ſtage from this place, yet it will not be amiſs for 
you to lodge there to-morrow night, inaſmuch as 
you are ſo lately recovered from the wounds and diſ- 
orders which you have been troubled with; and 
not only ſo, but it may be ſome conſiderable time 

before you meet with another place to reſt in; for, 
on the other ſide of that lodge, you will paſs through 
a country called Deſert Wilderneſs, in which place 
good lodgings are not frequently found. 

In this wilderneſs many have met with'great trials, 
and with much difficulty have paſſed through it; 
and it is probable that you will not eſcape without 
your ſhare ; though indeed it is the lot of ſome to 
meet with fewer troubles in it than others. But this 
advice I give you, to have a ſpecial regard to your 
map, when you are in this deſert, otherwiſe you may 
ſoon ſtep out of your way, it being full of intricate 
roads, that will lead you you know not whither 
and when you are out of the right way, you know it 
is not ſo eaſy to get in again: and it is very poflible 
you may meet with ſome who will pretend to dire& 
you into a nearer or better road; but I charge you, 

regard them not : butif at any time you ſhould be . 
at a ſtand, and know not which way to take, have 
recourſe to your map; and in ſo doing you need not 
fear. If you ſhould meet with beaſts of prey in this 
deſert, fear them not; hurt you they cannot; Lord 
| Tsm1 will take care of that: tis true, you may be 
intimidated by them, and they may much affright 
you, but you will be delivered from them all; and I 
my make no doubt but you will be brought through 
x this wildefneſs in ſafety, and afterwards your difficul- 

= ties will be almoſt at an end. 
— 9 Heph. 
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Hepb. Sir, I thank you for your kind admonition. 
But, oh! Sir, ſhould I meet with the monſters, | 
Partiality and Prejudice, what ſhall Ido? 
Mr. Sin, Fear them not; Hephzibab; they cannot 
poſhbly go Wt the length of their chains, | 


If them you meet, they may you much annoy, 
But never ſhall my — 3 fe: 


It now growing late, the family retired to their 
ſeveral apartments, and the pilgrim to her's, where 
ſhe reſted well; and in the morning was ſtirring early, 
in order to proſecute her journey, and ſeemed to be 
in tolerable good fpirits ; but ſhe halted a little, 
which Mr. Sincerity perceiving, adviſed her to take 
her crutches with her; at leaſt for that day's journey, 
leſt ſhe ſhould happen to want them in the road ; 
and told her, if ſhe found no farther need of them, 
ſhe might leave them at the lodge, from whence they 
might be fetched for any pilgrim that needed them. 
He alſo called one of his domeſticks, whoſe name 
was Careful, and ordered him to bear her company 
until ſhe came to the aforeſaid place; which errand 
he moſt readily accepted; and for this favour Heph- 
zibah made obeiſance. 5 

After the pilgrim had paid her St nowiedgitinhiite 
for favours received, and Mr. Sincerity and the 
virgins recommended her to their good wiſhes, ſhe 
and her guide ſet forward; and very agreeable com- 
pany they were one to another; Hephzibah relating 
to him the remarkable things which ſhe had met 
with in her travels, and he taking the greateſt care 
” _ leſt ſhe ſhould flip as ſhe walked along; 
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aud pointing out to her the beſt way he knew _o_ 
to walk in; and ſometimes e ed 


upon his arm. N _ bb U 
After they had walked a conver I 2 wh 
pibak began to find herſelf ſomewhat tiredz open by 
which ſhe betook herſelf to the crutches ; aud Well it 
was for her that ſhe had them; for ſhe found them of © 
| conſiderable uſe to her, and with thtmThe travelled , 
tolerably well ; better than ſhe county by leaging Won; 2 
Mr. Careful. IT . 

As they thus went on, Ming had no mt 4 
talk for ſome time, the pilgrim ſays to her guide, * 
or rather companion, Come, Mr. Careful, havę vo 
nothing to talk of by the way? Haye you no ſtory: | 
do tell me? You muſt: know that we females love a. 
lictle chat; beſides it will cauſe our uren t to e "3 
pleaſanter, 
Care. Indeed, Mrs. Hephzibah, 12 am a but a poor 
hand at telling ſtories; therefore pleaſe to excuſe me, 5 
_ . Heph. Come, come, make no excuſe; I doubt 
not but you can tell me ſeveral: Do you remember 
nothing remarkable concerning any of, the Perims 
who have paſſed this way? 819 > 
Cate. If I tell any ſtory, it ust be 8 
them; ; and one in particular remember ſomething of. 1 
Heph, Come then, let us have it; for I loye' to 
"eas talk of them, ES . 
Care. Well, I will tell it you as well as I can, if 
you will excuſe incorrectneſs. The ſtory was this, 
as near as I can rember. Sometime ago a pilgrim 
called at our houſe, whoſe name was Love - truth; 
and as he was relating his travels, and what he had 
met with on the road, to my maſter, I came into the 
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room where they were, and had the pleaſure of hear- 
ing him give the following a of an event that 


happened on the road, 

I ſuppoſe you remember to have come over a x very 
ſpacious-plain, on this fide of the hithermoſt caſtle? 

Heph. Yes, very well; and a beautiful plain it is, 
with flocks of ſheep feeding on it, and the ſhepherds 
in their ſtations watching over them. 

Care. Well, as you know the place, the ſtory may 
be the more familiar to you ; and ſhould I chance to 
make a ' blunder, you will eaſily underſtand my 
meaning. | 

When Mr. e had walked a little way 
along the plain, he came up to a ſhepherd, who was 
in the way, with whom he entered into talk; and his 
converſation being very agreeable to the ſhepherd, he 
invited Mr. Love-truth to his houſe, which was not 
far diſtant. Accordingly, he went with him; and a 
pretty decent habitation it was, every thing being 
kept in the ſtricteſt regularity ; and thoſe few do- 
meſtics he had, obſerved to keep a very good deco- 
rum. The proviſions that the ſhepherd had in his 
houſe, though plain and homely, were very good 
and wholeſome ; and though not diſhed out as at 
ſome tables, yet there was excellent ſauce, of which 
Mr. Love-truth eat very heartily : in ſhort, he liked 
his entertainment ſo extremely well, that he tarried 
there certain weeks; and the ſhepherd was as well 
pleaſed with his company; and very agreeable they 
were one to another. The ſhepherd's domeſtics alſo 
were very uſeful to Mr. Love-truth, eſpecially a vir- 
gin, whoſe name was Grace; ſhe would often in- 
dulge him with many favours, | 

During 
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During the time of Mt. Love trutb's abode at this: 
place, he would oſten be walking with the ſhepherd: 
upon the plain; and very admirable it was to him, 
to ſee how indefatigable he was in looking aſter, aud 
taking care of the ſheep and lambs, eſpecially the 
weak of the flock. If be ſaw any diſordered, he 
Vonld be very diligent in his endeavours to heal them; 

if any ran aſtray, to bring them back again to the 

ffock; and it grieved him to the heart if any of them 
Were entirely loſt, or were carried away by beaſts of 

prey. His dog alſo was exceeding uſeful to him, not 
only in catching ſuch ſheep as he wanted to cleanſe 
ftom vermin, but alſo in keeping away foxes and 
wolves from the flock. At night he would take care 


d fold them all together; and, in ſhort, his heart 


was wholly ſet upon them: The lambs, in particu- 
Jar, he took the utmoſt care of, and prently delighted 
he was with them. 

Mr. Love-truth ſeèing him thus been el 
him why he ſpent himſelf ſo much; and urged that 
in ſo doing he would ſoon wear himſelf out. To 

which the "ſhepherd replied : You ttiuſt know that 
| theſe ſheep and lambs are not my property ; the Lord 
of this plain is the ſole proprietor of them; and he 
hath placed me here to take care of this part of his 
flock : now ſhould I be unfaithful to my truſt, and 
any of theſe ſheep, or even a lamb, be loſt through 
my neglect, how ſhould I anſwer it to my Lord ? or 
how ſhould I be ſatisfied in my own conſcience? And 
not only ſo; but J find that my affections are ſo ſet 
upon this flock, that it is better to me than my meat 
and drink, to watch over and take care of them; ſo 


chat inſtead of its being my fatigue to me, it rather 
affords 
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affords me much pleaſure; che which, with my War 
ges, which are very confiderable, abundantly com- 
penſate me for all my care, trouble I cannot call it. 
To which Mr. Love - truth replied, If this 1 is the caſe, 
I have no more to ſay: but J yerily think that there 
are but-few of your mind, and who act in the man- 
ner you do. To which the ſhepherd anſwered, 
What others do is not to be my copy: if they can 
be fatisfied in neglecting their duty, I cannot; nei- 
ther could I look my Lord in the face with any com- 
fort, when I ſhould approach near unto him; eſpe- 
cially if one ſhould be loſt, or come to damage, 
through my negle&. The ſhepherd alſo told Mr. 
Love-truth, that his Lord had given him, as a per- 
quiſite, the fleece of the flock, for a further encou- 
ragement to be diligent : though Mr. Love-truth 
was credibly informed, that he was not in the leaſt co- 
vetous of the fleece, uſing only ſo much of it as his ne- 
ceſſity required, and giving the remainder to the in- 
digent. | 

Heph. This is a \ charming ſtory indeed! 1 darn a 
that this was the ſhepherd I met tuning his lyre, 
when I came over the plain; his name I did not en- 
quire: pray, did Mr. Love- truth ſay what this el 
herd's name was? 

Care. As near as I remember,. he ſaid that bh 
name was Faithful ; .but I will-not be poſitive. 

Heph. Well, that name, however, anſwereth to 


his behaviour; and a charming man he was. I am 


of Mr. Love-truth's mind, that there are but few of 
his occupation who are like him ; for, as I have been 
told, moſt of them love their gain from their quar- N 
ter: but to let that paſs: Did this friendſhip be- 

tween 


3 
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tween the” ſhepherd and the pilgrim ſubfiſt all the 
time they were together ? I ſuppoſe” TR heard l 


fay ſomething concerning 3 my, 


Care. Yes, yes; ſubſiſt; yes, and band Nag 
it was on both ſides, when this time came that'Mr, 


Love-truth muſt proceed on his journey; but you 
well know, that a are not to continue always 
in one place. * ann 
Hiepb. That was a wonder; for many times theſe 
rural folks, not being much uſed to ſociety, are apt to 
be affronted with fmall matters; but I am pleaſed 
that this was not the caſe here. 'Tis very true, Mr- 
Careful, as you ſay, that pilgrims are not always to 
continue in one place; for there is no place in the 
country they are paſſing through, that is deſigned to 
be a place of continual reſt; it is what they muſt not 
look for on this ſide the Land of Light: and were 
they to be indulged with much reſt here, probably 
they would be forgetful of the country they are 
bound for. Well, when Mr. Love - truth parted 
ftom his good friend, the ſhepherd, what ſueceſs 
had he coming over the reſt of the plain? did he 
meet with any diſturbance? I am ſure I met with a 
perſon I did not half like; and though he did not 
lay his hands upon me, yet I was glad warn J got 
quit of his company. 
Care. I can't recollect that he related any ching of 
that ſort : but I ſuppoſe you remember the thicket 
on this ſide the plain; do you not? 

Heph. Remember it ! aye, right well ; and have 
reaſon ſo to do; for I am ſure I had enough to do to 
get through it, between one thing and another. 


Care. Well, when Mr. Love-truth drew towards 
| ht 


” 
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the thicket, he met with another ſhepherd ; and the 


account he gave of the event that happened to them, 
I think, was altogether as remarkable as the former: 

Hepb. I thought, Mr. Careful, that you was not 
without a ſtory in your budget, if you would but 


unbuckle it: come, let us have this alſo. 


Care. Why, the thing was this (though in relating” 
it I ſhall be as brief as poſſible, leſt I ſhould ſay 


more than is true); Mr. Love- truth having met this 


ſhepherd, fell into converſation with him; and the 


ſhepherd liking his talk, invited him to his houſe, 


and told him that he ſhould be welcome to what it 
afforded, inaſmuch as he was a lover of pilgrims ;- 
and Mr. Love- truth, as he had time enough, it be- 
ing in the ſummer ſeaſon, conſented to go with him. 
Accordingly the ſhepherd took him to his houſe, 


and made much of him; and his domeſticks alſo, 
who were numerous, ſeemed well pleaſed with his 


company; though he obſerved that they were not ſo 
free in converſation with him, nor one another, as 
the former; neither was the decorum in the family 


ſo good; nor the proviſions like thoſe of the firſt 


ſhepherd's. Tis true they were generally ſet upon 
the table with more decorations than the former; 


but, poor man, he did not ſo much regard that, as 
he did the favour of the meat; though ſometimies. 


he ſaid (to give the ſhepherd his due) there was tole- 
rable good proviſion, but then it was often ſpoiled 


by the ſauce; at leaſt the fame did not ſuit Mr. 
Eove-truth's palate ; but, however, he bore with that 


as well as he could; though now and then he 


could not help grumbling about it, of which I may 
take more notice by-and-by. 


n I | As 
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As Mr. Love-truth has. a 1 taſte, and was fond 


of ſheep; he would often walk abread upon the 


plain, and take a view of the flock that was under 
this ſhephierd's care, which was very numerous, 
both of fat, and lean ſheep, and lambs in an abun- 


* 


dance. But as Mr. Love; truth had ſo lately ſeen the 


conduct of the other ſhepherd, the behaviour of - 
this towards his ſheep was not pleaſing to him; and 
the leſs ſo, becauſe he ſeemed to place his chief af. 


fe ctions upon the fat ones; and this Mr. Love - truth 


ſaid he gathered, from his being for the moſt patt 
amongſt them. As to that part of the plain where the 
lean ſheep lay, he feldom ſer his foot upon it, un- 
leſs it was on ſome extraordinary occaſion; neither 
did he take that pains to fold them, in order to pre- 


_ ſerve them from danger in the night, as the other 


did: but as for the fat ones, the utmoſt care was taken 
of them ; if any of the lean ſheep ran aſtray, it was 
ſeldom that he ſought after them; though perhaps he 
would order one of his domeſticks to try if he could 
bring it back again; but as for himſelf, it was ſeldom 
that he would tir a foot; and if the fervant could not 
find the ſheep, ſo as to bring it back again, he would 
ſay, Well, if it is gone, it is gone; I have done my 
endeavour, and I can do no more. On the other 
hand, if any of the fat ones ran aſtray, none ſo in- 
duſtrious as he to ſeek after them; and he would not 
leave a thicket, a hedge, or even a mountain un- 
ſearched, but he would find them, if poſſible; and 
when he had caught them, he would lay them on 
his ſhoulders, and bring them home rejoicing. 
And it was very obſervable, that unleſs thoſe fat 


155 ſheep that ſtrayed were very unruly, he would not 


make 
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D 8 af. Foo dog; to bring them back; 3 
which Mr. Loy ye-truth thought that he was afraid 
the dog would hurt them, and he ſuffer, diſgrace 
thereby ; ; but as to the lean ſheep, if they went out 
of, their, bounds a little way, preſently the dog was 
called for; but, in fact, the dog; was little worth, 


Mr. Love- truth ſaid ; for he thought that he was 
ſpoiled for want of being properly trained up, he did 


his buſineſs ſo very aukwardly: he thought alſo that 
there was ſome. animoſity amongſt the ſheep them - 


ſelves ; for he ſaid that both the fat and the lean 
wank often be battering each other, and ſometimes 


to ſuch a degree, that it was impoſlible, to keep them 


quiet; and many times their horns have been preju- 
dicial to each other; but this you know could not be 


the fault of the ſhepherd ; neither did Mr. Love - 


truth think his concern aroſe from his different con- 
duct towards the fat and the lean ſheep Another 
thing which diſturbed the good man was, that as 
this flock lay near the thicket, the foxes would often 
come from thenge, and make their excurſions upon 
the plain; and ſometimes they Nould venture. among 
the ſheep, and give them ſome annoyance. Tis 


true, he ſaid, that the ſhepherd was pretty careful to 


deſtroy the great foxes, the little ones he did not ſo 
much regard; but Mr. Love: truth ſaid, that he 
thought the little, as well as the great ones, 
ſhould have been deftroyed ; nothing would ſerve 
him, poor man; but a clear riddance of them; and 
indeed I am much of his mind: what ſay you, Mrs. 
Hephzibah ? _ . 


Hepb. I think fo too, Mr. Careful, for the young 


ones, in time, may live to be old ones. 
Nun 2 Care. 


22 
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"hw. Very rue, they may 0 1 but a ne tho 
* man more uneaſy was, that he thought the ſhep- 
herd ſeemed to take pleaſure in theſe little animals; 
Mr. 'Love-truth's reaſon for thinking ſo was, chat 
be would be oſten playing with them, inſomuch that 
| he imagined many times the proviſions, or a part 
thereof, which the ſhepherd ſerved up upon 'the ta» 
ble, ſavoured of thoſe noxiqus creatures; but, you 
know, fancy is a great thing: however, he ſaid it 
many times ſpoiled his appetite, and erer him to 
go with an empty ſtomach. 
Another thing which made Mr. Lede un- 
eff was, that if any of the ſheep (the lean ones [ 
mean) chanced to be bitten by a fox, the ſhepherd 
55 would take little notice of it; or if he did take them 
* in band, in order to heal them, he would handle 
them in ſo rough a manner, as that, inſtead of healing 
their ſores# Mey \ were many times made rather worſe; 
and this, you wall ſay, ſhewed want of {kill indeed” 
Hepb. It dig; but pray did the good man men- 
tion any of theſe things in the family ? 
Care, I will let y Knon 1 ; T have not 
told the ſtory out yet.” 
Hiepb. Pray, let me hear it, by all means, and then J 
ſhall be the better able to judge of things, you know. 
Care. You will ſo, You muſt know, that during 
Mr. Love-truth's ſtay with the ſhepherd, ſhearing 
time came on; that is, the time for ſhearing the fat 
ſheep; for thoſe are generally ſhorn before the lean 
ones: and, by-the-by, you muſt know that this ſhep- 
herd had the fleece for a perquiſite, as had the other; 
which muſt be a conſiderable revenue, becauſe of 
the great number of his flock. Welle as Mr. Love» 


truth 
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truth kad tarried till chis time, he was minded not to 


go away till che ſhearing was over; for you ktiow 


there is generally good living at ſheep - hearing. 
And not only ſo, but he was willing to fee how the 
ſhepherd diſpoſed of the fleece; becauſe | be had 


heard in what manner the other diſpoſed of his; 


but to his ſorrow, he found the conduct of thus, and 
the report he had heard of the other, were very dif- 
ferent, How the other diſpoſed of -his fleece, you 
have already heard ; therefore 1 need nog repeat it. 
As this ſhepherd had a great flogk of ſheep - -under 
his care; conſequently his perquiſite of the fleece 
muft be large: but he, inſtead of. di ibuting it 
amongſt the neceſſitous, as did the oth, Jaid it up 
for his own uſe, that is to ſay, the far 
it, Mr. Love-truth ſaid that, to give Mm his due, 
he would ſometimes be open handed vyh 
perſon in neceſſity; but in this fig N 
pleaſe, him neither. What he find 
the ſhepherd's conduct was; that 
doing a good action, he ſeldom fai 
and eſpecially if the perſon he | 
upon any occaſion, diſpleaſe or did Mt. Love- 
truth find that his living was any better in ſheep- 
ſhearing ſeaſon than it had been before ; for he had 
the ſame reaſon to complain of his proviſions: being 
ſpoiled. by the ſauce as before, and he begins grum- 
bling again; and not only ſo, but the good man was 
of ſuch an unhappy diſpofition, that he. could not 
keep his tongue within his teeth, as we uſe to ſay: 
had he kept himſelf to himſelf, as others in the fa- 
mily did, he might have lived peaceably enough ; 
but he muſt be repeating his grievances amongſt 
: ſome 
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. © which occalions kind trou-" 


ble enough, and pulled an old houſe about his ears, 
as you "will hear by-and-by. However, this privi 
lege; he ſaid, he had, that one or two of the family 
he could converſe freely with, and to them he unbo- 


ſomed his mind; and, in return, they were very 


faithful, and never made a bad uſe of what he ſaid 
to them: there were others of the family to whom 
he ſpake ſome what of his mind concerning the ſhep- 


herds conduct; and theſe would ſeem to acquieſce in 


what he ſaid; but inftead of keeping it to them- 


ſelves (as did the former), went to'the ſhepherd, and 


improved what he had faid to them "againſt him; 
and not only ſo, but ſet things in a quite different 


lightifrom What they had been repreſented in: you 


know, that if a perſon only alters the accent on a 


d 2 ſentence, it often makes a material 
W that theſe people, if they only told 
eat Mr. Love-truth'had faid ; yet 
re to' diſguiſe it in ſuch a manner, 
as to induce hid to receive the report in a quite dif- 
ferent ſenſe fro Mr. Love truth ever deſigned; 
though I think he Mnot chuſe to ſay that they 
made an addition to his words. Now theſe reports 


| * cauſed the ſhepherd to take great umbrage at Mr. 
L ove- truth; but his difpoſition was ſuch, that he 


would not ſpeak to him about the affair, but kept 
it in his own breaſt, and, in conſequence of this, his 


behavibur towards Mr. Love- truth was not as here- 
© tofore'it had been; and you know that a ſhyneſs on 
one ſide generally produces ſhyneſs on the other; 


which was the caſe between the ſhepherd and Mr. 
n Now all this while, as Mr Love-truth * 
0 | ſaid, 
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ſaid, the ſnepherd ſpake neither leſs ot mord ts him 
concerning his grie vance, but was very diligent in 
telling it to others, which, you know, was not right;s 
for it repreſented, Mr. Love-truth as a litigious per- 
ſon, a cayiller, , or what not: but I think Mr. Love 
truth ſaid, that amidſt all, the ſhepherd never queſ- 
tioned his honeſty. Now, by the way, I think it was 
a little ſtrange that he ſhould act in ſuch a manner to- 
wards him, when at the ſame time he thought him 
to be honeſt. But, however, as may be reaſonably if 
imagined, this procedure of the ſhepherd did not at 
all turn out to the advantage (at leaſt not for the pre- | 
ſent) of Mr. Love-truth ; for, of the family, one 
looked ſhy upon him; and another, with whom be "= 
uſed to be intimate, would behave very c 7 
him, Sc. and by- and-by the poor man tho 
even his two friends did the ſame ; which 
affliction to his mind; but afterwards, tg hi at 
pleaſure, he found that they were ſtill ſtant to 1 
him: and upon their account he was willing to on- 
tinue in this place as long as he could. But it was;$ $5 M<. 
not long before things were brought to ſuch a mo 1 
that Mr. Love - truth came to à determination to ſet E : 
forward on his pilgrimage; and accordingly let his 
mind be known, and fixed the time for his departure. 
When the day came, the ſhepherd ſaid to Mr. 
Love-truth, Well, as we came together in a friendly 
manner, ſo let us part; come, take ſome refreſhment - 
before you go. He then gave Mr. Love-truth a 
bone to pick ; the meat on which he could not at 
at all reliſh ; beſides, it was ſeaſoned with ſome 
ſpice of ſuch an ill ſayour, that, poor man! he was 
obliged to lay down his knife and fork, and march 
off 


"Wn 


* ; 
% 1 * 
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off with a full ſtomach, but an empty belly, and an 
aching heart: and I think he ſaid, that he got no re- 
freſument till he came to the lodge called Reſt. 
Thus have I related to you this ſtory, as I heard it 
from Mr. Love - truth himſelf; though no doubt there 
ate ſeveral occurrences that have ſlipped my memory, 
e e e e ee time ſince 1 heard 
— r | 
Heph. Ithink, Me. Careful, that oe 12 is an 
affecting. one. Poor Mr. Love-truth ! I cannot but 
with him; it was very hard, indeed, for 
1 him to go through ſo much diſquiet whilſt he was 
ſmztkere, and to come away empty at laſt! I wonder 
N chat the ſhepherd uſed him in ſuch a manner; and 
% N 3 _ np becauſe he ſaid that he was a lover of 
pig p55 and what makes it more ftrange is, that 
1 be ed Mr. Love- truth was an honeſt man: had 
Bu he been ſincere in what he ſaid, one. would have 
=. thought that he would have dealt more candidly by 
> him. But what think you, Mr. Careful? do you 
by Wink he was an honeſt man, or not? | 
Care. For my part, I have no reaſon to think 
1 but you know that che ſun is not without 
its ſpots, neither are the beſt of men without their 
foibles ; and no doubt but Mr. Love- truth had his: 
indeed I have heard him frequently acknowledge as 
much; and I am perſuaded that a ſenſe of his fail- 
ings many times gave him much trouble of mind 
but I know that my maſter took great pleaſure in 
his company and converſation - too, and you know 
it is not every one that he will be free with. 
- Heph. If Mr. Sincerity was fond of him, I ſhall 


make no doubt of his honeſty ; for 1 am fully fatis- 
fied 


— 


* . 
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fi ed that he would not admit any into his favour. but 
{uch as he believed to be real pilgrims. But did 
Mr. Love-truth ſay chat be at any time ſpoke to 
the ſhepherd- concerning that part of his _ 
which troubled him ? 

Care, Why, that was a thing: my hath aſked | 
him; to which he replied, that he once ventured fo 
to do, but the ſhepherd taking umbrage at it, he 
was diſcouraged from doing it again; beſides, he 
heard one ſay, that he might as well take a bear by 
the paw, as contradi& him; ſo that what with this, 
and his own timidity of ſpirit, he was diſcouraged 
from ſaying any more to him. | 

Heph. Oh, oh ! if that was the caſe, TRE? done ; 
but I think that as the ſhepherd had taken umbrage 
at what Mr. Love-truth mentioned, he ſhould have 
been ſo faithful as to have ſpoken to him about it, 
and enquired how matters ſtogd, and in fo doing, 
he might not have found things ſo bad as they had 
been repreſented perhaps. 

Care. Yes, that would have been a proper method 
enough, and it might have anſwered a valuable end; 

and as the ſhepherd often exhorted others to faith- 
fulneſs, ſuch a conduct would have ' manifeſted his 
own : but inſtead of that, he would ſay, that as Mr. 
Love-truth was the offended, it was his buſineſs to 
apply to him, and not his to ſpeak to Mr. Love- 


truth, as the poor man was informed by a friend of his. 


Heph. Be it ſo; but as the ſhepherd found that 
the poor-man did not come to him, where would 
have been the harm had he waited upon the pilgrim ? ? 
It would have ſhewn that he was of a ſelf-denying 
and alſo of a forgiving ſpirit ; would it not think you ? 

Oo Care. 
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Care. It would ſo; and it would have been an in in- 
dication that he was a practiſer of what he often in- 


forced upon others; but ſuch a behaviour, I fear, | 
is more talked of than practiſed; which you will 


fay is very lamentable. 


Heph. It is ſo indeed, Mr. Carefol,; but "how 
did theſe things fit upon the minds of Mr. Love- 
truth's two friends ? did this conduct of the _ 
herd give them no uneaſineſs ? | 

Care. Yes, yes, that it did; which they often ex- 
preſſed to him; but as they had a value for the 
ſhepherd, they were willing to bear with him, if 


poſſible. I ſuppoſe they lived in hopes that, in 


time, he would be of a better temper. 


Hepb. I think, Mr. Careful, they were not to be 
blamed; if ſo be there was any hope of a reforma- 
tion in the ſhepherd's conduct; but {till I think it 
was a pity that Mr. Eove- truth had not the courage 


to ſpeak to the ſhepherd more than once; perhaps, 


had he gone to him again and again, as he ſaw occa- 
ſion, it might have had a good effect; what think 
you, Mr. Careful? 

Care. Perhaps it might ; but I have told you be- 
fore, the reaſons why he did not ; beſides, the ſhep- 
herd had ſomething ſo auſtere in his countenance, 
that quite diſmayed Mr. Love-truth's ſpirits, which 
was another great reaſon why he did not unfold his 
mind to him ; ſo, upon the whole, you cannot fo 
much blame him. But, by the way, it is really my 
opinion, that had the ſhepherd condeſcended ſo far 
as to have taken Mr. Love-truth aſide, and talked 


with him 1n a proper manner, it might have had a 
good effect: and not only ſo, but it would have 


been 
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been a good example to all the family: you er, i 
Mrs. Hephzibah, that a good precedent goes a great 
way, eſpecially in one who i is the head of a family. 

Hepb. Very true, it does ſo; but, pray, had not 
Mr. Love-truth a perſonal diſlike for the ſhepherd, 
do you think ? 

Care. Not in the leaſt, I verily believe, becauſe I 
often heard him fay to the contrary ; all that caufed 
his uneaſineſs was, the ſhepherd's conduct, and the 
proviſions and ſauces that were brought to table; and 
you know that if food is not to a perſon's liking, 
it many times makes one fretful, eſpecially if one 
happens to be hungry. 

Hepb. That is very true, it does ſo; but could 


not Mr. Love-truth have ſpoken to the ſhepherd . 


concerning the food, and told him what he liked, 
and what he diſſiked? if he had, perhaps the cook- 

ing might have been altered, and the proviſions 
made more palatable by that means. 

Care. You know that Mr. Love- truth was but a 
pilgrim, and lived upon charity, and therefore it was 
not for him to direct, or to chuſe for himſelf. 

Heph. There is a great deal in that, indeed, Mr. 
Careful; I believe what you ſay to be true. But I. 
think you ſaid, juſt now, that the ſhepherd had a 
great number of lambs under his care, did Mr. 
Love-truth ſay nothing concerning the ſhepherd's 


management of them? you know that they are tage 


tender part of the flock, and great care ought to be 
taken of them. 

Care. I have a head, you ſee, and ſo has a pin; 1 
ſuppoſe this is not the only thing that I have ommit- 
ted relating to you ; but you will excuſe it, as vou 
ſee my memory is bad. As to the ſhepherd's con- 

O 0 2 duet 


and much cattle feeding thereon, both ſheep, 
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duct towards the lambs, Mr. Love · truth ſaid, that it 
was not altogether ſo pleaſing to him as he could have 
wiſhed ; it was true, he ſaid, that when the lambs 
were firſt brought forth, he was very careful of them, 
and ſeemed to take great delight in them, and was aſſi- 
duous to preſerve them from danger, till ſuch time as 
they were folded ; but afterwards, he took no more 
care of them than he did of the lean ſheep, unleſs 
any of them bid fair for fattening apace. This con- 
duct gave much trouble to Mr. Love-truth ; for, 
poor man, he thought, that the poor lambs ſhould 
have been as much regarded as the fat ones. 

Hepb. I ſuppoſe he thought that the proprietor of 


the flock had an equal regard for one as for the other; 


did he not, Mr. Careful ? Ft 

Care. Yes; and he had heard 1 OY! that this 
was really the caſe ; he alſo very naturally thought, 
that the weak had moſt need of ſuccour and affiſtance, 

Heph. Very true ; I don't at all wonder that his 
mind was not ſuricfied with ſuch a contrary behaviour, 
But, pray, Mr. Careful, were there any more ſhep- 
herds upon the plain beſides theſe two that you have 
been ſpeaking of? Did Mr. Love-truth ſay that 
there were? 

Care. Oh, dear! yes, many, both regular, and 
irregular, You know that the plain is very — 


goats; it would be impoſſible for two ſhepherds to 
take care of the whole flock. 
Heph. In that you are very right, Mr. Careful; 


but, pray, did Mr. Love- truth ſay any thing con- 


cerning the reſt of the ſhepherds ? 
Care. Yes, yes. Though I have a forgetful head, 


yet 1 remember a great part of the account he gave 


of 
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of them ; which I ſhould have told you, x ou had 
not aſked me. 
Hepb. Pleaſe to cut me, Mr. Careful; ws; 
pray, let me hear the account he gave of them. 
Care. Why, I ſuppoſe that you look upon Mr. 
Love-truth to be a man not- eafily pleaſed, and, in 


fact, I don't think he is; eſpecially when things went 


contrary to his expectation. Now, in the conduct 
of ſeveral of theſe ſhepherds, there were, among 
others, two things in particular, that made him un- 
eaſy, which he had not indeed from perſonal Know- 
ledge, but from good information. 

The firſt thing which ſeveral of theſe ſhepherds 
diſpleaſed Mr. Love-truth in, was, that they fre- 
quently ſpent their time in a very unbecoming man- 
ner; namely, in frequenting publick places, to 
which they had no call to go ; and playing at various 
games, which he thought to be unlawful; this was 
one cauſe of his uneaſineſs. 

Heph. I don't at all find fault with Mr. Love- 
truth for his tenderneſs; but you know, Mr. Careful, 
that the human frame requires exerciſe, and a little 
diverſion now and then to animate, and quicken the 
ſenſes : therefore, was not this a needleſs {cruple 1 in 
Mr. Love- truth? 

Care. After I had heard him give his reaſons for 
his ſcruples in this reſpe&, I could not ſay that they 
were altogether needleſs. 

Heph. Pray, Mr. Careful, what reaſons did he 
give for his ſcruples ? And wherein did he think 
that they acted amiſs? 

Care. Why, he had three reaſons for his uneafindſs 
Firſt, he thought ſuch conduct might be a means 
of taking off their thoughts from the occupation 


y 
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they were engaged in; and that, you know, would. 
be a bad caſe. His ſecond reaſon was, he thought. 
if the time which they ſpent in this idle manner, as 
he called it, was by them employed in overſceing 
and taking care of the weak of the flock, it would 
be much better than to let them be ſo greatly ne- 
| glected; and I doubt not but you will ſay, that ſuch a 
. Femark was not altogether unneceſſary. The third 
reaſon he gave was, that it was an ill precedent to their 
domeſtics ; for he thought that they, ſeeing their 
reachers take ſuch liberty, and follow ſuch practices, 
would be in danger of copying after their example; 
and ſo, by · and - by, it would be like maſter like man, 
as we uſe to ſay; and indeed he had ſome ground ſo 
to fear, becauſe, as he was told, ſome of them actually 
| ventured to do as the ſhepherd had done: and, you 
know, as the ſhepherds did ſuch things themſelves, 
they could not with a good grace lay the evil of it be- 
fore others. Now, Mrs. Hephzibah, do you think 
that was a needleſs nicety in Mr. Lovetruth, or no > 
Hepb. Oh, dear! by no means; I am fully con- 
vinced that Mr. Love-truth's ſentiments were, in 
this reſpect, very juſt ; and hope that neither of the 
ſhepherds he was with, were of this number. 
Care. No, neither of them; and though he diſap- 
proved of part of the conduct of the laſt he was 
with, yet this he ſpake to his honour, and with a de- 
gree of pleaſure, that he was not addicted to any ſuch 
practices, but rather reproved thoſe that were, eſpe- 
cially if he knew that any of his own houſe were 
found ſo doing. 
Heph. Well, I am pleaſed with that however ; and 
am as well pleaſed to hear that Mr. Love-truth was 


ready to 8 ſo well of the ſhepherd in this reſpect ; 
methinks 


vere 


and 


inks 
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methinks it convinceth me that he was no > enemy ro 
him. * 
Care. Enemy! no, by no means; I dere ſay that he 
would have ran through many dangers to have ſerved 
him, notwithſtanding all that had paſt between them. 


Hepb. Well, this pleaſes me again; for you muſt 


know that I don't like to have people part at enmity 
one with another. But as we are ſpeaking of this, it 1 
juſt come to my mind to aſk you, if Mr. Love truth told 
you how the ſhepherd's domeſtics (as he called them} 
likedthe proviſions of the houſe; did he, or did he not? 
Care. Had I not been a dunce, I might have told 
you that before; ſome of them, and eſpecially thoſe 
that Mr. Love-truth took for his friends, (though 
ſometimes the poor man was ready to think that he 
had ne'er a friend) often acknowledged to him, that 
they were very diſagreeable, and more eſpecially the 
ſauce ; for, you muſt know, their palates were ſome- 
thing dainty : but others, yea, the oreateſt part of 
them, praiſed the proviſion wonderfully, even as 
though there was none like it in all the plain, and 
likewiſe ſucked in the ſauce greedily. It was Mr. 
Love-truth's opinion, that let the ſhepherd ſet what 
he would before them, they would have liked it, and 
praiſed it, ſuch an high opinion had they of his 
cookery; but you know there is a wide difference i in 
people's palates; what one likes, another diſlikes; 
{ome like meat beſt when it has been kept too long, 
whereas others can't bear any thing that 1s the leaſt 
tainted. 
Heph. Very true, Mr. Careful ; but for my part, 
I ſhould chuſe to meſs with the latter, and let the 
ſhepherd's domeſtics enjoy themſelves with the former, 
as they have ſuch a liking for it. Well, Mr. Care- 
; _ 
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ſul, now, if you pleaſe for the” ſecond. * of Mr. 
Love-truth's s grievance concerning the ſhepherds. 

Care. So much of it, Mrs. Hephzibah, as I can 
remember, I will relate to you; but it being ſome 
conſiderable time ſince he left our houſe, tis very 
poſſible I have loft ſome part of it. I ſhall-introduce 
this part of the ſtory, as before, by obſerving, that 
on this plain there were many who bore the character 
of ſhepherds, but went under various denominations ; 
though, according to Mr. Love-truth's account, 
they may be reduced to theſe two; namely, the 


e eſtabliſhed ſhepherds, and the tolerated ones. 


Heph. Then *tis to be hoped that the flocks were 
well taken care of amongſt them all. 

Care. Why, one would imagine ſo; but, 1 
in the ſequel, you will be of a different ſentiment. 
The account I had of the eſtabliſned ſhepherds was 
this: Thoſe who were at firſt raiſed to that high ſta- 
tion, and alſo the majority of their ſucceſſors for ſe- 
veral generations, executed the office they were placed 
in, with a great degree of honour and credit, inſo- 
much that their memory is had in reputation upon 
the plain to this day, for having governed their 
flocks well, and fed them with wholeſome food: 
but, in proceſs of time, there ſprang up another ge- 
neration, who cared as little for the flocks, as the others 
had been diligent in the diſcharge of their duty; this 
careleſs generation had ſpread themſelves over the plain, 
when Mr. Love - truth came over it, excepting a place 
here and there where there were a few, who, by his 
talk, did exert themſelves more than common, but 
through it got themſelves hated by their brethren, 
who did their utmoſt to get them diveſted of their 
office; and this, you will ſay, was a bad caſe. _ 

| | Hepb. 


N ſerved; none atall ; the ſheep might do as they would, 
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_ Heph. A bad caſe, indeed, Mr. Careful! But, pray, 
what becanie of the flocks all this while; ſurely they 
muſt be in à bad ſituation, were they not? 

Care. No doubt of that; for, by what I could learn, 
they were in a moſt ſtatving condition, but that thoſe 
ſhepherds were little concerned about. Shepherds, did 
I call hem? Were they worthy the appellation ? Tis 
true, they wore the ſhepherd's habit, ſo called, and 
would have others think that they were really ſuch; 
but 'twas Mr. Love-truth's opinion, and I join ANY | 
him, that they more properly might be termed hire- 
lings, whocared not for the theep; ; for it appeared , even 
to a demonſtration, that twas only the fat and the 
fleece that they had in view, by their feeding and 
cloathing themſelves therewith. 

Hepb. This brings to my mind a paſſage that 1 
once read in an ancient record, concerning {ſome 
ſhepherds who were much of the ſame complexion 
as thefe; to the beſt of my remembrance it runs 


thus: Woe to the ſhepherds that do feed themſelves : ſhould 


not the ſhepherds feed the flocks ? Ye eat the fat, and ye 
cloath you with the wool, But ye feed not the flocks. _ 
Care. Very pertinent to the purpoſe indeed, Mrs. 
Hephzibah ; and, for my part, I cannot think , but 
ſuch a denunciation will one day fall upon the ſhep- 
herds we are now talking of, unleſs there be a reform- 
ation in them, which, at preſent, there ſeems to be 
no proſpect of. 

Hepb. An awful caſe, indeed! Mr. Careful. * 
pray, did theſe ſhepherds obſerve any order or diſci- 
pline among their flocks? Did Mr. Love truth lay 


any thing of that ſort ? 


Care. By what I could learn from him, they 10 | 
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and ker whe they would, for what the derber; 
cared; and if any of them were diſeaſed, or received 
any hurt, which you know is often the In with ſheep, 
they might heal themſelves or die, for all that theſe 
ſhepherds did, 

| Heph. This brings to my memory another palage 
in the before · mentioned record, the purport of which 
is, The diſeaſed have ye no! frengthened, neither bave ye 
healed them that were fick, neither have ye bound 15) that 
hich was broken ;. neither have ye brought again that 
 2obich was driven away, neither have ye ſought * which 
eas 4%. And again, My ſheep wandered and frayed 

b through all the mountains, and upon every high hill ; yea, 

my flock was ſcattered upon all the face of the earth, and 
zone did ſearch or ſeek after them. 
Care. A juſt portrait, indeed, of thoſe ſhepherds, 
and alſo of the flocks over which they pretended to 
have the charge ; now this, you muſt OY Ele no 
ſmall concern to Mr. Love- truth. 

Hepb. Poor man! For my part, I do not at all 
blame him; it. muſt certainly be a matter of great 
concern to any ſerious thinking perſon. But, pray, 

Mr. Careful, had theſe perſons, think you, any ex- 
pectation that the proprietor of theſe flocks would 
ſometime or other come and take cognizance of their 
proceedings ? 

Care. 1 underſtand that they profeſſed to believe 
that he would come amongſt them ; but by their 
practice, it ſeemed as though they did not believe it, 
deſire it neither. 

Hepb. It ſeems ſo indeed, Mr. Careful; but come 
when he will, it is my opinion, there are foil of them 
will have the pleaſure to hear him ſay, Well done, 
good and NOR ſervant. But, Mr. Careful, what ac- 
count 
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count dig Mr. Love-truth giye of the tolerated ſhep- 
herds 2 Did they behave more to his * than 
the former ones, or did they not? 

Care. He expected that they would have bb . | 
Mrs. Hephzibah ; and tis true, ſome' few of them 
he was greatly delighted with, they being, according 
to the account he had of them, of the fame ſtamp, 
with the firſt ſhepherd he was with. Theſe were di- 
ligent in the truſt committed to them; not ſeeking 
their own profit, but careful in watching over their 
flocks, and took the utmoſt care to feed them with 
paſture convenient for them; ſtrictly obſerving a 
good ceconemy, taking the greateſt care that neither 
a ſheep nor a lamb ſhould be wanting; and if at 
any time either of theſe chanced to wander from the 
fold, no reſt would they take till they had recovered 
it, if poſſible, to the fold again. If any were diſ- 
eaſed, or hurt by a beaſt of prey, all proper methods 
were taken by them to cure the fick, and heal the 
wounded ; and this, you will think, afforded Mr. 
Love-truth a great degree of pleaſure. 

Heph. Na daubr but it did; and I am glad that 
he had ſomething in his way that gave him pleaſure, 
amidſt all his troubles, But were thoſe few you ſpeak 
of, the only ones that acted in this manner? Did 
not the reſt copy after their example * | 

Care. That they did nat 1s evident, from the ac- 
count I gave you of the ſecand ſhepherd that Mr. 
Love-truth was with; for, by what I could learn, 
they were come to the like paſs with ſome of the 
ſame employ in former times, whoſe conduct cauſed 
one of the principal good ſhepherds to ſay, and no 
doubt with great concern, All ſeek their own, and none 
the things of the propr ietor ; though tis to be ſuppoſed 
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chat there were Th few Ln aug then, as well as 
-when Mr. Love-truth was upon the plain. *Tis true 


there were ſeveral that pretended to be like minded 


with the few, but ſooner or later it appeared that they 
were quite oppoſite to them; and this was a great part 
of our pilgrim's grieyance : indeed they in general 
pretended to have the honour of the proprietor and 
the good of the flocks at heart ; but it appeared 
moſt obyious that this was not the caſe; they having 


by their conduct ſhewn, that they had no more re- 


gard for their flocks, than had the eſtabliſhed for 
theirs : and it was evident that the flocks of both 


were equally in a ſtarving condition; and that the 


ſhepherds were alike. thoughtleſs of them; and by 
what Mr. Love-truth could learn, things grew worle 


and worſe in this reſpect. 


Hepb. This is certainly a bad affair, Mr. Careful; 
but what ſhall one ſay? Tis to be hoped that when 
things are at the worſt, they will mend ; and one would 


imagine, from the relation you have given, that things 


carinot be much worſe than they then were. 
Care. The things that J have related to you were 
certainly in a bad ſituation when Mr. Love-truth was 


- upon the plain'; and I am ready to think that they 


are not much better now; ſo that, as to their amend- 
ment, there 1s but little proſpe& of it, unleſs their 
growing worſe and worſe be an indication thereof: 
indeed it was the opinion of ſome of the inhabitants 
of the plain, . that there was a time coming, when 
things would be widely different from what they were 
then ; they expected, that at that period the. ſhep- 


| herds, to a man, would be faithful ones, and the 


flocks in a more flouriſhing condition than ever they 


had yet been; and truly, I cannot ſay but that I at 
preſent 
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preſent harbour the ſame ſentiment in 1 my own breaſt, 
which, at times, gives me much pleaſure, 4 

Hepb. That will be a happy time indeed and 
for the ſake of the flocks one would earneſtiy wiſh 
its approach : certainly, thoſe who delight in the 
proſpect of it, muſt greatly rejoice when it rakes place. 
But, pray, Mr. Careful, did Mr. Love-truth fay any 
thing about the ſhepherds agreeing, one with ano- 
ther? Was there a harmony ſubſiſting between them, 
or was there not? | 

Care. You know 'tis an old ſaying, That two of a 
trade ſeldom agree; which ſaying is verified in the 
perſons profeſling this occupation. In a former pe- 
riod of time, as Mr. Love-truth learned, there were 
few ſhepherds upon the plain, in compariſon, but 
what were eſtabliſhed ones, and accordingly claimed 
the ſole prerogative of the ſhepherds office, and al- 
ways caſt an envious eye towards ſuch as at any time 
intermeddled with the ſame ; and, as they had a power 
given them by their ſupreme, thoſe whom I nowcall 
tolerated ones were much annoyed by them, but 
much more ſo when their number encreaſed upon the 
plain: then they were haraſſed by the eſtabliſhed 
ones exceedingly, by being debarred from, or turned 
out of their office ; and not only ſo, but by being 
loaded with the heavieſt calumnies that could be in- 
vented ; and if they viſited their flocks, it was al- 
moſt at the peril of their lives. This way of pro- 
ceeding continued a conſiderable time: but after a 
while, another ſovereign aroſe, whoſe diſpoſition to- 


wards the tolerated ſhepherds was not a whit better 


than the former ones: yet, in order to bring about | 


a deſign of his, he gave orders that theſe ſhepherds 
ſhould have full liberty to exerciſe their office, and 


that 
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chat without moleſtation ; ; and this, no doubt, was 
matter of great joy to them, as they were lovers of their 
flocks, and had the intereſt of their proprietor at heart. 
Well, in proceſs of time, this ſovereign being re- 
| move d. Another was placed in his room, and he hay- 
ing a different turn of thought from the former, ra- 
tified what the other had begun, gave theſe ſhep- 
herds full liberty to execute their office, and took 
care that they ſhould not be moleſted i in time to come; 
by which means they have enjoyed peace and tran - 
quility 1 in a good degree even to this day, Of this 
aflair 1 only give you a brief ſketch , for tis not in 
my power to relate to you all that Mr. Love- truth 
faid concerning it, 

Hepb. This relation, brief as it is, giveth me a great 
degree of pleaſure, and the more ſo, as thoſe tolerated 
ſhepherds continue to enjoy their liberty, and none dares 
to deprive them of it; and one would hope that thoſe 
upon the eſtabliſhment are now of a better diſpoſition 
towards them than they were in time paſt. 

Care. It would be well if that was the caſe, Mrs. 
Hepbzibab, but by Mr. Love-truth's account, there 
15 but little appearance of it, for he ſays they have 
made various attempts to wreſt the privileges from 


them ; and once, in particular, in the time of a ſuc · 
ceeding ſovereign, who favoured not the tolerated, 


they had almoſt accompliſhed their deſign; but by a 
moſt remarkable interpoſition of providence, when 
things were brought to a crifis, they were baffled in 
their enterprize, and their deſign entirely fruſtated, 
no doubt, to their great mortification ; fince which 
time the ſucceeding ſovereigns, being of an excellent 
diſpoſition, have given them no countenance in this 


{arr 3 on which account they can do little more than 
deſpiſe 


SES 
aelpite thie tolerated, which, by appearance, madly 
of them do with all their hearts. 

Heph. As this is the caſe, I will aſk but one queſ- 
tion more concerning them. Pray, did Mr. Live 
truth ſay aby thing how theſe ſwains agreed one 
among another, or did he not ? 

Care. By what he related, that queſtion may be ſoon 
anſwered ; for they having but one rule to go by, had 
nothing to diſagree about, unleſs it was who ſhould 
have fuch a flock that yielded the beſt fleece, concern- 
ing which moſt of them were anxious, and would not 
leave one ſtone unturned, in order to accomplith their 
end; and great bickerings, ſtrife, and debates have 
been, and {till continue, betwixt ſome of them on that 
account. Indeed Mr. Love-truth thought that none 
of them all had any thing farther in view; for they 
regarded their flocks ſo little, as that they would leave 
them without the leaſt concern, whenever they could 
meet with a more advantageous poſt. 

Hepb. According to this, then, the old proverb is 
verified in them, No fleece, no ſhepherd. But *tis 
to be hoped, that when they had got a better poſt, as 
you call it, they were then more diligent i in their duty 
than they had been before. 

Care. Far from.it; on the contrary, they generally 
appeared more idle; for being thus advanced, they 
care not hoy little they inſpect into the ſtate of their 
flock, or how ſeldom they are amongſt them: their 
cuſtom is to viſit their flocks perhaps twice or thrice 
in the year, and to pay a hireling ſmall wages for offi- 
ciating the reſt of the time; who generally cares as 
little for the flock as his maſter does. Some of theſe 
ſwains get to themſelves pluralities, and then, you 
know, it is impoſſible for them to be with each. 

| What 
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What the conſequence will be when the unn 
comes, I will not ſay; 3 but am of opinion, that when 
he makes inquiſition, it will be fatal ro them. 
5 Hepb. Indeed. Mr. Careful, I am quite of your 
opinion; for my part, I am almoſt ſick of them, fo 
defire to hear no more of them. Now let us turn 
our diſcourſe to the tolerated ſhepherds; of whom I 
expect to hear a much better account. oo 
Care. It would be a pleaſure to n. to give you 
the beſt account in the world of them, but I fear 
that if 1 give you a juſt relation, your ſickneſs will 
be increaſed. ' N o doubt but you remember the hint 
that I before gave you; and ſure I am, that there can 
be no pleaſure in expatiating upon it, as I have not 
the leaſt room to extenuate; for I have reaſon to be- 
lieve, that what Mr. Love-truth ſaid is juſt, and i it 
gave him great uneaſineſs. 
Hepb. And great reaſon had he to be concerned; My L 
as it is a melancholy caſe, I think we may as well let i it 
drop. But yet, methinks, I ſhould be glad to know 
if Mr. Love- truth ſaid how they agreed one among 
another; there can be no harm in that, however. 
Care. Tis my opinion, that the relation of that 
may not be ſo agreeable to you as you may imagine; 
but as you defire it, I will give you a brief hint con- 
ccrning this matter. You may remember, I told you 
that the ſhepherds upon the plain conſiſted of va- 
rious claſſes: now theſe various claſſes conſiſted 
chiefly of the tolerated ;-and as it was never known, 
that all mankind were of one ſentiment, ſo it cannot 
be expected that that was the caſe with theſe ſhep- 
herds ; though, 'tis true, in ſome things they agreed 
tolerably well; yet, with regard to ſome others, they 
many times had great altercations. The principal 
| things 
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* that they differed about (by what Mr. Love- 
truth could learn, and I from him) were, the manner 
of governing their flocks, and the nature of the herb- 
age with which they were to be fed; and theſe, you 
will ſay, are two very material things. - Concerning 
government, a few. appeared ſomewhat ſtrict, and 


- contended for the ſame, as judging it highly neceſſary 


for the good of the flocks. On the contrary, others 

judged that ſuch a procedure rather tended to cauſe 
diſtraction, and breed animoſity : but I think were 
they to adhere ſtrictly to the rules of the plain, they 
might ſoon be kale, and ſo have no occaſion for 
diſputing concerning theſe points. 

Heph. Then there is ſuch a thing as 4 collection of 
rules of the plain extant, is there? 

Core. Yes, yes, chat there is. 1 have a copy at 
home.; had I thought of this converſation, I might 
haye put it in my pocket; therein you lee the me- 
thod of governing the flocks at large. N 

Hepb. And : tis to be ſuppoſed, that as there is ſuch a 


thing in being, thoſe ſhepherds are not deſtitute of it. 


Care. I don't doubt but that every one of them bas 
a copy : but if they do not conſult jt, or will not ad- 
here to it, they may as well be without it. 

Hepb. Very true, Mr. Careful; if an architect will 
not regard his rule, no wonder if his building be not 
uniform. Well, but wherein did they differ con- 
cerning the food for their flocks ? one would think 
that there need be no diſputes about that. 

Care. And yet I think this was the chief point they 
contended about. You muſt know, ſome few there 
were who were very particular concerning the manner 
and ſort of herbage they fed their flocks with, never 
grudging the labour they beſtowed upon them, and 
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thinking nothin ng too nice wherewith they fol "EP ; 


taking the utmoſt care that no wild or poiſonous weeds 
grew A the ſpot whereon the ſheep grized that were 
under their care: and not only ſo, but as oft as they 
judged it needful, they would caſt among the ſheep , 
and lambs an herb, or plant, called draw-me, and an- 
other called Hall. come „which they had from the laſt- 
ing- hills, theſe plants Lang not to be found elſewhere: 

and as both of them were of an excellent flavour, the 
| ſheep fed upon them with pleaſure, and many of them 
grew much thereby, as Mr. Love-truth informed me. 
He alſo ſaid, that the other ſhepherds, exceptingt thoſe 
whole taſte was vitiated, now and then would caſt a 
little of theſe plants amongſt t their flocks; but before | 
the ſheep had got a full meal, they would cover it 
| over with what Mr. Love-truth called baſtard plants ; 
the name of one was Be- good, a ſecond good. mot ions, a 


third get. grace; the taſte of which was not unlike dare” | 


nel among good bread-corn. 
Heph. Oh, darne!! I ſhan' t forget darnel : 1 am 
ſure that that I gleaned among the wheat, and eat of 
when I was at the firſt caſtle, made me fick enough. 
Care. Well, from that you may judge how theſe 
weeds agreed with the ſheep. But theſe three were 
not all; for they alſo caſt among them a fourth, 
called mf-do ; and, by what I could find, a 5 7 
taſte it had; and although few of the ſheep liked it, 
have it they muſt, becauſe it was the ſhepherd's 
_ pleaſure to give it them. You muſt think that the 
ill favour of theſe weeds tended to take away the 
ſweet flavour of the two good hetbs, and likewiſe , 
to pall the appetite of the poor ſheep. 
 Heph. To be ſure it did; but as there were goats 
upon the plain, why did they not-(if the weeds muſt 
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be Aiſtribured) give to them; perhaps they might be 
more ſuitable to their conſtitution and palate too; you 
know there is a wide difference between ſheep and 
goats. 

Care. There is ſo; and perhaps the latter might 
not diſlike the provender ; yet, in my opinion, it 
would be of as little uſe to them as to the ſheep. But 
bad as theſe plants were, a great ſtir was made in be- 
half of them, by thoſe who ufed them ; nor did they 
ſcruple to affirm that they had authority in the rules 
of the plain, to diſpoſe them in the manner they did ; 
alledging that this method was moſt beneficial to the 
flocks, and more for the intereſt of their proprietor : 
nor did they neglect to fix opprobrious names upon 
the few ſhepherds before-mentioned ; becauſe they 
maintained that their method was moſt conſiſtent with, 
and agreeable to the aforeſaid rules, and- the direc- 
tions given by the proprietor, 

Heph. Tis great pity, Mr. Careful, that this ſhould 
be the caſe ; but as you have peruſed the rules} what 
think you of the affair ? which of the two parties, 
in your judgment, acted moſt agreeable to them? 
Care. My judgment, Mrs. Hephzibah, is not to 
be depended upon, therefore not a ſtandard for others; 
but, in my opinion, the practice of the few, I firſt 
mentioned was moſt ſalutary and nouriſhing to 
the ſheep, and alſo to the lambs, _ 

Heph. Indeed I am ready to join iſſue with you; 
but perhaps the others were honeſt men, and ated, 
as they thought, in the beſt manner; for I ſhould 
think that no one who has a value for the rules, the 
ſheep, and alſo for the proprietor's intereſt, you 
wilfully a& repugnant thereto. | 

Care. Jam willing to believe that what you lay is 


222 2 true; 
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1 fn this i is an indication that the beſt of men 


| ate but men. MATS, 
Hepb. That's true, Mr. Careful, it is ſo. Well, 


but how did the other clafſes manage ? had you any 
account of them? = 
Care. Such an account as, in my opinion, will not 


be very pleaſing to you: you remember I have already 
told you what a ſtarving condition their flocks were 


in; and no wonder, as they had no wholeſome food 
fo feed upon, but lived upon mere traſh ; with which 
they ſeemed to be content, yea, took pleaſure therein. 
Hepb. This being she caſe, one would think that 
_ this claſs had no regard to the aforeſaid rules. 

Care. One would think ſo indeed; but yet they 
made as great pretenſions thereto, as the other ſhep- 
herds did; and looked on them as ignorant or obſti- 


nate, becauſe they did not act in like manner with- 
themſelves. All theſe things put together, made ano- 
ther great part of Mr. Love - truth's grievance : but L 
how's not told you all yet. You muſt know, that 


However theſe ſhepherds diſagreed about the aforeſaid 
matters, they all (fome few excepted) agreed in one 
thing, viz. in ſetting. up ſeminaries (or what you 
pleaſe to call them), for training up and qualifying 
perſons for the ſhepherds employ; and when they had 
been at ſchool a certain time, and learned ſuch and 
ſuch things, then they were placed in the office of a 
ſhepherd, either to aſſiſt another, or to have the whole 
care of a flock themſelves. This Mr. Love-truth 


thought was ſhooting beſide the mark, becauſe, though 


he was converſant with the aforeſaid rules, yet he could 
not find one ſyllable of a direction for proceeding in 


this manner; beſides, it ran in his head that it was 


the ſole prerogative of che] oprietor, or Lord of the 
. plain, 
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plain, to qualify and ſettle ſhepherds therein; and 
truly I am of his opinion, becauſe there are expreſs 
declarations in the rules to that purpoſe. . 

Heph. It may be as you ſay; but yet there can be 
no harm, you know, in a perſon's having learning ; 
and ſurely a perſon that is well {killed therein, muſt 
have his underſtanding better. cultivated than one 
that is not. 

Care. Why, I will tell you, Mrs. Hephzibah, Mr. 
Love-truth was no enemy to learning, provided it 
was kept in its proper place; he has ſaid, that, for 
his part, he ſhould not be uneaſy if every ſhepherd 
upon the plain was poſſeſſed of it; but he abhorred 
the thought of its being an abſolutely neceſſary qua- 
lification for this employment, becauſe he ſaid that 
ſome. of the principal ſhepherds in every age had been 
deſtitute of it. | 

Heph. But, Mr. Careful, do you not think that 
learning is a uſeful hand-maid to theſe perſons, and 
ſo anſwers ſome valuable purpoſes? 

Care. I once heard of a hand-maid, who, upon a 
particular occaſion, deſpiſed her miſtreſs in her heart ; 
the reſult of which was, ſhe got herſelf turned out 
of doors; which, you will ſay, was very juſt; and 
when the hand-maid you ſpeak of acts in the ſame 
manner (which I fear is too often ſeen), it would be 
well if ſhe was ſerved ſo too. Shepherds are frail 
mortals, as well as other folks, and are prone to ſet 
too high a value on that which profiteth not. As 
to the valuable purpoſes this ſcience may anſwer, 1 
muſt leave them; but twas Mr. Love-truth's opi- 
nion, that a ſwain, who yet was not poſſeſſed of it, 
might be as experienced in the ſhepherd's.employ (if 


not more ſo) than multitudes of thoſe who had it ; and 


this, 
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this, he ſaid, many times appeared to a demonſtration. 
Our pilgrim was the more confirmed in this opinion, 

becauſe he had read an epiſtle wrote by one of the moſt 
eminent ſhepherds that ever was upon the plain; who, 
though he was brought up and educated by an emi- 
nent doctor, and under him had aequired a great 
ſtock of literature, and ſpake more tongues than any 
man could pretend to; yet hie ſet it all at nought, 
eſteemed it as mere droſs, and depended wholly upon 
the proprietor, or Lord of the plain, for his proper 
qualifications, in which he greatly excelled. 8 
Heph. If this be the caſe, I have no more to ſay; 
pleaſe to proſecute Mr. Love-truth's account. 
Care. By what I could underſtand from him, he 
zmagined that the greater part of theſe ſeminarians 
{or what ſhall I call *em) took upon themſelves this 
arduous employ, more for the ſake of the fleece, than 
for the eſteem they had for the flock ; for, by what he 
could. learn, he faid there were but few, if any of 
them, properly qualified for this ſo great an under- 
taking, which he looked upon not to be a trifling mat- 
ter. He ſaid it was very true that ſome of them had 
acquired the theory of the ſhepherd's employ ; but 
by what he could gather from them, that was all. 
Others of them, he ſaid, came from the ſchool near 
as great dunces as when they went to it; knowing as 
little of the ſhepherd's calling, as an idiot does of the 
| heavenly bodies, the tranſit of Venus, or the country 
of Prefter John; they having no more notion what 
paſture was proper for the ſheep to feed upon, nor 
how to manage them when diſeaſed, nor how to train 
up a dog, nor how to make ule of one, if trained to 
their hands, nor how to make uſe of the crook, than 


the man in the moon. Mr. Love · truth thought that 
the 
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the only thing theſe novices underſtood "APE ſheep, 
was the ſhearing part: which part, 'by-the-by, you 
know, is not in a ſhepherd's commiſſion : according 
to the rules, part of their commiſſion runs thus, Feed 
my ; fheep—feed my lambs ; but not one word about 
ſhearing. Mr. Love-truth was of opinion, that if 
thefe perſons were proper, and muft come into .the 
flock, it would have been much better if they had 
been employed in a different branch, and, as ſuch, 
they might have been uſeful ſubjects in their genera- 
tion; and fo they might as well have faved the ſweat 
of their brains, ſpent in ſtudying, and their maſters the 
fatigue which they doubtleſs had in teaching them. 

Hepb. To be ſure, Mr. Careful, this is not a pleafing 
account; and as theſe perſons were deficient in other re- 
ſpects, I ſuppoſe they had but little ſkill in fox-taking, 
which I take to be a part of the ſhepherd's office. 

Care. But little, Mrs. Hephzibah ; for I queſtion 
whether, in reality, they knew a fox from a goole. 

Heph. Sure they could not be fo ignorant as that 
comes to, Mr. Careful. 

Care. I could give you ſeveral inſtances of their i ig- 
norance; for a ſpecimen of which, take the follow- 
ing one, as I had it from our pilgrim. You well 
know that there i is a wide difference betwixt a fox 15 
and a ſquirrel, both in ſhape and nature: every one 
knows, who has ſmelt a fox, that it is a ſtinking ani- 
mal, as well as miſchievous; but a ſquirrel is the con- 
trary, Now, at a certain time, one of theſe ſimple 
ſhepherds being abroad, happened to eſpy a ſquirrel, | 
and judging it to be a fox, without any farther en- 
quiry, he called ſome of his domeſtics together, and x 
told them that there was a fox in ſuch a place; upon 
wich they — to go and catch him. Accordingly 

| _ 
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they took their dog with them / which was Amed uſe- 
leſs), and away they went. When they came to the 
place where-the Jquirrel was, and had deſcried him, 
the domeſtics being as ignorant as their maſter, or 

| willing to humour him (as is too often the caſe), im- 

mediately claps their hands to the dog, and cries gut, 
| Seize him, ſeize him—a fox, a fox: and really, 
amôngſt them, the poor ſquirrel had not an eaſy 
matter to eſcape with his life. Now if this was not 
ignorance, I know not what is. 

Hepb. Very true, it was ſo; but yet it is to el We | 
that ſome of theſe ſeminarians, as you term them, were 
able men, and well qualified for the work they were 

ciployed 1 in, otherwiſe it would be bad indeed. 
C.are. That there might be ſome, I do not as 
ber that Mr. Love-truth queſtioned ; but then they 
were ſuch as placed no dependance upon their ac- 
quirements ; I think one of them told him that he 
did nor, and that he was well ſatisfied that it was not 
in the leaſt helpful in teaching him the manner of 
folding, feeding, catching, or cleanſing the flock, 
over which he was placed; but that he depended for 
his farniture entirely upon the Lord of 'the plain, as 
directed in the rules thereof. But as I have another 
ſtory by the end, if you pleaſe we will aiim theſe 
- ſhepherds, and attend to that. 
Hepb. You are very obliging indeed, Mr. Care- 
ful; pray let me hearit. 
Care. The ſtory relates to two perſons who ſet out 
on pilgrimage, both about the ſame time; the one a 
male, the other a female ; the man's name was Sted- 
faſt, and the woman's name was Wavering. Now as 
Mrs. Wavering was travelling over the plain called 
Hope, ſhe was overtaken by Mr. Stedfaſt, and after 
compli 
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compliments paſt, Mr. Stedfaſt enquired of Mrs. Wa- 

vering whither ſhe was bound? To which ſhe replied, 
that ſhe was travelling towards the Land of Light. 
My face, faid Mr. Stedfaſt, is alſo ſet thitherward ; 
and as this is the caſe, I ſhall be glad of your com- 
pany. Mrs. Wavering at firſt ſeemed ſomewhat ſhy, 
but, upon examining each other's credentials, and 
finding them to agree together, they ſtruck 3 
and mutually agreed to bear each other company to 
the deſired port; and, by what I could learn, they 
walked on very happily together for a conſiderable 
time, and were very helpful to each other on the road: 
if one ſaw any danger in the way, the other was in- 
formed of it; if one met with a ſlip, the other was 
ready to aſſiſt; if one was going out of the road, the 
other would give a timely caution to look into their 
map; if an enemy attacked them, they helped each 
other againſt him: and thus they went on till they 
came on this ſide the Enlightener' s. But now things 
began to take a different turn, and their walk together 
was not ſo comfortable as it had before been for, by 
ſome means or other, debates began to ariſe between 
them: not that their diſputes were concerning the 
way, no, not in the leaſt; but chiefly about the laws 
and rules of the country to which they were travelling ; 
for you muſt know that they had with them a copy 
of the king s ſtatute-book; about which they often 
diſagreed in their ſentiments. If Mr. Stedfaſt, at 
any time, faw any thing in the book which he thought 
was agreeable to the King s mind, he would ſhew it to 
his companian, and give her his thoughts upon it: 
but ſhe, without making farther enquiry, preſently 
ſaid, That cannot be, but the meaning of it is ſo and 


ſo; and ſo obſtinate was ſhe, that her own way ſhe 
Rr would 
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would have, and nothing could beat her out of it. 


So, in order that the poor man might have a quiet 


life, he was obliged to give her her own way, and to 
keep his thoughts to himſelf ; and this, you will ſay, 
was not a very comfortable way of going on; but, by 
what IT could learn, this was the caſe I the 
greateſt part of their pilgrimage. 

Heph. This was but very indifferent going on in- 


deed, Mr. Careful; and I dare ſay that it was matter 


of concern to Mr. Stedfaſt, and the more ſo, as they 
had travelled fo happily together before: and I think 


that Mrs. Wavering was quite in the wrong, that ſhe 


did not enquire into, and ſearch the ſtatute-book di- 
ligently, to ſee if theſe things were ſo, 'as Mr. Sted- 
faſt had repreſented them; which had ſhe done, per- 
haps ſhe would have been of her companion's mind, 


and ſo their tranquility might have been preſerved; 


which would have been a great happineſs to both. 
But, pray, Mr. Careful, can you account for Mrs. 
Wavering's proceedings in the above reſpe& ? Was 
there not a cauſe for it ? 

Care. I can give no reaſon for it, for my cart ; " 
1 imagine that ſhe was not ſo much indulged by the 
Enlightener as her companion was. 

Heph. Well, if ſhe was not, what reaſon had ſhe 
to differ with Mr. Stedfaſt ? 
Care. No material reaſon, as I know of, only you 
know when the ſex take it in their heads, they can be per- 
verſe enough; but Taſk your pardon, Mrs. Hephzibah. 

Heph..T can eaſily excuſe your pleaſantry, Mr. 
Careful; but I think this was a fad caſe, and I pity 
the poor man. 
Care. Aye, and the poor woman too ; for I know 
not but ſhe was as unhappy in herſelf, asſhe made him; 

and 
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and I could bave heartily wiſhed chat it had been *** 


wiſe with them. But I have another ſtory ready, about 


two other pilgrims ; if you pleaſe you ſhall hear it. 


of were male and female, as were the other two, and 
ſet out on pilgrimage partly as they did; and I ſup» 
poſe they were both of them couſin-germans to Mr. 


Stedfaſt, becauſe they bore the ſame name. In what- 


part of the road they met with each other, I cannot 
juſtly ſay; though Iapprehend that it might be between 


the two caſtles: but ſo it was that they did meet; and 


ſoon after congratulating each other, on account of 


their being come on their way ſo far, it came into the 
man's mind, that this female would be aſuitable com- 


panion for him, as he found that ſhe was travelling to- 
wards the Land of Light. Accordingly he opened 


his mind to her; but ſhe ſeemed to be of a very dif- 


ferent way of thinking, and would by no means liſten 


to his propoſal. However, he was ſo intent upon it, 
that he renewed his ſuit to her; and after ſome con- 


ſiderable time was ſpent in arguing the matter over, 


| ſhe at length conſented, which was to him matter of 
great joy; and accordingly they ſtruck hands, and 


ſet their faces towards their deſired haven; and very 
agreeable company they were one to another: if there 


was any difference, they ſeemed to excel the two foros 


mer pilgrims. But after a while, this happineſs of 
theirs began to abate; for, by ſome means or other, 
the man got into company with one Mr. Moroſe, 
the ſame was a bitter enemy to pilgrims; and, through 
his means, the man led his companion but an indif- 


- RES ferent 
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Heph. With all my heart, Mr. Careful; Ihope it will 
be more pleaſing thanthe latter part of the former ſtory. 

Care. We uſe to ſay, that the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. Theſe pilgrims I am going to ſpeak. 


. 
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- ' ferent life, inſomuch, that T am of opinion ſhe oft 

times repented her bargain : not that they diſagreed 
about the way that they were travelling in, nor about 
the rules in the ſtatute · book; no, not in the leaſt; 
for, by what J could learn, they agreed in that to a 


tittle: but I apprehend that the diſturbance chiefly 
aroſe from, and by means of, that villain Moroſe : 
however, let their uneaſineſs come from what quar- 
ter it would, the latter part of their pilgrimage was 


very unlike to the beginning. And thus you fee, 


Mrs. Hephzibah, I don't ſpare my own ſex; and 
- own that the men can be as perverſe as the women. 


Heph. I ſee they can, Mr. Careful. But I think 


that this man was highly to blame, to hearken to ſuch 
an incendiary as Moroſe was. And as I don't like to 
excuſe my own ſex more than yours, do you not ap- 
prehend that this woman was in ſome meaſure ta 
blame as well as the man ? 


Care. I do not imagine that ſhe was altogether with- 
out fault; but, by what I could learn, the beginning 
of the diſturbance was on the man's part; and, in 


fact, very roughly he behaved towards her, which, you 
know, ſhe-could not chuſe but take very hard. 
Heph. Really, Mr. Careful, the relation of theſe 
ſtories makes me think thoſe are moſt happy who 
walk alone; for though it may be ſomewhat loan- 


ſome to them, yet they have none to diſturb them, 


nor any to pleaſe but themſelves ; and, for my part, 
ſhould I have the offer of a partner in the above re- 


F ſpect, think I ſhould rather chuſe to walk alone, as 


J have hitherto done; don't you think it will be moſt 
expedient for me fo to do? 


Care. Truly, if what I mentioned to you, Mrs. 


Hephzibah, was to be always the caſe, you would not 
| be 
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be to blame in ſo doing; but, for my part, I can't ſay 
but that I am of his opinion, who faid that wo are 
better. than one ; and an agreeable companion upon the 
road tends to make a journey the more pleaſant ; and 
not only ſo, but may be a means of preventing many 
inconveniencies, as you remember was the caſe of thoſe 
pilgrims which I have given you an account of. Now 
ſhould you meet with a companion that would behave 
in like manner to you to the end of your journey, do 
you not think it would be more pleaſing to you, and 
much better than to walk alone ? 

Heph. Why, Mr. Careful, as you ſay, I don't know 
but it would ; but ſhould I meet with one upon the 
road that might ſeem to be an agreeable companion, 
it would be a difficult matter to judge whether or no 
he might in all reſpects prove to my liking; you know, 
thoſe whom you have told me of, went on very well 
at the firſt, which might be my caſe; but ſhould it 
be with me, after a time, as it was with them, I know 
not how I ſhould bear it. But, Mr. Careful, ſhould 
I have an offer of this nature in the courſe of my pil- 
grimage, what methods muſt I take that I may- not 
be deceived in this important affair? 

Care. Why, in anſwer to that, Mrs. Hephzibah, 
I' tell you a ſtory concerning a couple of pilgrims 
which I knew, and with whom I was intimately ac- | 
quainted ; perhaps the ſtory may be a means 'of 
preventing you from thinking ſo ill of a companion 
as you now do. The man's name was Steady; now 
as Mr. Steady was on his pilgrimage, (I think it was 
after he had paſſed from the Enlightener's lodge) 
he overtook in the road a female pilgrim, who ſeemed, | 
conſidering her ſex, to walk on very briſkly, and foot 
It well; and as he was a perſon who took plea- 
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ſure in any of your ſex that travelled well, it directly 


came into his mind that this female would be an 


"agreeable companion for him; and, withal, judging 
by her dreſs that ſhe was a real pilgrim, he accoſted 
her in the following manner: Well overtaken fellow- 
traveller; pray, whither are you bound ? Which queſ- 
tion, at the firſt, ſne ſeemed ſomewhat backward to 
anſwer; but, upon his interrogating her farther, ſhe 
told him that her intention was to go to the Land of 
Light; but whether ſhe ſhould ever attain thereto ſhe 
knew not, and that by reaſon of her frailty, and the 
dangers ſhe might meet with on the road. To which 
he replied, Dangers upon the road muſt be expected 
by all thoſe who travel therein; and I believe that all 
who are in it find them; and as you ſeem to complain 
of your frailty, would it not be more agreeable to 
you to have a companion that might be an aſſiſtant to 
you as you proſecute your journey? To which ſhe 
Teplied, I have nothing to object to what you ſay in 
that reſpect, but where is ſuch a companion to be 
found ? I take them to be very ſcarce in our day. 
*Tis very true, ſays he, but as ſcarce as they are, tis 
to be hoped that there is ſuch a thing to be found: 
now ſhould you be ſo happy as to meet with one of 
theſe rarities, would you not rather chuſe to bear 
him company than to walk alone ? To which ſhe 
replied, To be ſure I ſhould be to blame in refuſing 
good company when I might have it. Well, ſays 
he, as I am in the ſame road, and travelling to the 
ſame Land as you are, it is in my mind to offer my- 
felf as a companion for you, if you think proper to 
accept of me as ſuch. To this ſhe anſwered, As by 
your dreſs, and the little converſation I have had with 


you, I have no reaſon to queſtion your being a real 
pilgrim, 
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pilgrim, ſo upon that head have no reaſon to refuſe 


you as a Companion in my pilgrimage: bur 1 appre- 


hend that this is not a ſufficient ground for me to 
engage with you in ſuch an important affair, becauſe 


Lhave been credibly informed, that there have been 
many pilgrims, who happening to fall in company 
with each other, have joined hands purely on that 
ſcore, but the event hath made it evident that it would 
have been more comfortable for them to have walked 
alone. Well, ſaid he, what are the preliminaries that 
you ſuppoſe to be neceſſary in order to ſettle things 
of this nature on a good foundation? I acknowledge 
that the affair is a matter of great importance, and 
therefore ſhould chuſe to have it adjuſted in ſuch a 
manner as that there may be no room for reflection 
afterwards : pleaſe to be ſo free, as to let me know 
your mind. To which ſhe replied, As an addition to 
a perſon's being a pilgrim, and in the road towards 
the Land of Light, I think that the nen things 
are very neceſſary. 

Fir, That the perſons thus covenanting be well 
ſatisfied of, and agree in their ſentiments concerning, 
their deliverance out of the hands of Nomi. 

Secondly, That they can make it appear that they 
were, each of them, entertained at the lodge called 
Reliance; and that they there were diveſted of their 
ſlaves attire, and, by the ſame hand, cloathed with 
ſuch garments as are peculiar to pilgrims. 

Thirdly, That their credentials agree with each other. 

Fourthly, That they have been admitted into the 
lodge called Shepherd's Lodge, which ſtands on the 
top of the hill, on this fide the plain of Hope, and 
partook of the immunities thereof. 

Fi ib, It is alſo neceſſary, that they in a good mea- 

ſure 
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fure agree in their accounts of the enemies. that they 
Have met with on the road, and alſo 2 the N | 
they were expoſed to therein. 


.  Sixthly, It would not be amiſs if they compared 
| notes, concerning the favours. beſtowed upon them 


by the Enlightener. 
Seventbly, It is highly neceſſary that they are, as 
nearly as may be, of one mind, concerning the things 
recorded in the King of the Land of Light' s ſtatute- 
book ; becauſe, for want of that, many times unea- 
ſineſs ariſeth between them in the way. . 

I might add, in the eighth place, that in order that 
their walk may be comfortable to each other, their 
natural diſpoſitions ſnould be nearly alike: and it is 
my opinion, if any or either of theſe things are want · 
ing, jars and contentions will of neceſſity. take placg, 
Which, when once they do, none can tell to what 
height they may riſe; and then, rather than being 
helpful one to another as pilgrims, they will be 2 
burden to each other. To this Mr. Steady replied, 
I muſt own, fellow- traveller, that theſe things which 
you have mentioned. are of very great moment, and 
ſeldom found in travellers : but ſhould it be fo that my 
account of things and yours agree, may I have the 
pleaſure to hope that you will conſent tomy firſt propo- 
ſal? To which ſhe replied, In things of importance I 
don't chuſe to be too precipitate. Well, ſays he, will 
you give me leave to compare notes with you? You 
may take your liberty, replied ſhe. 

Upon which Mr. Steady told her the whole of his 
hiſtory, from the firſt, even to the time when. he over- 
took her; the recital of which tallying with her own, 
ſhe could not chuſe but acknowledge it; and as to 


their ſentiments concerning the ſtatute-book, ſhe found 
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that there was no material variation: ſo that now the 
chief difficulty lay in getting ſatisfaction concerning 
the laſt article, viz. their natural diſpoſitions, the 
which ſhe thought, and indeed I muſt fall in with her, 
was a point not ſo eaſily ſolved ; but, however, ſhe 
agreed, that if he thought proper, they would walk 
in company together for ſome days, and if upon the 
whole they found that things were agreeable in this 
reſpect, ſhe would conſent to travel with him; and 
to this propoſal he agreed. Obſerve, here was no 
money in the cafe. 

Well, after they had travelled together for a conſi- 
derable while, they found that neither of them had 
any material reaſon to find fault in the above reſpect: 
what one liked, the other approved of, and what was 
diſpleafing to the one, the other could not bear; and 
I think this was enough. Accordingly, as matters - 
ſtood thus, they ſtruck hands, and mutually agreed 
to walk in concert until they came to their deſired ha- 
yen ; and a charming pair they were, very comforta- 
bly they travelled together, and exceeding helpful were 
they to each other on the road; if an enemy met 
them in the way, they joined hand in hand againſt 
him; if they came to any road that tended to lead 
them out of the right path, and one forgot to look 
into their map, the other would be mindful of it. If 
they came to difficult places in the road, they were 
ſo aſſiſting to each other, that they got through the 
ſame in ſafety. If at any time their lot was to wade 
through a brook, they were both aſſiduous in keep- 
ing each other's chin above water z when aſcending 
a hill, they were very helpful to one another; if at 
any time one was diſordered, which is ſometimes the 
a with the moſt healthful perſons, the other would 
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not be wanting in adminiſtering ſuch reſtoratives as 
might conduce to their recovery; and of great uſe 
were they to each other, when coming over the hill 
on chis ſide the firſt caſtle, on which place they were 
beſet by thieves. 
Hepb. Aye, 1 remember that place right well ; 
there i it was that I was robbed of my wheat. 
Care. And in paſſing through the river at the bot- 
tom of the hill, and walking through the valleys, 
they were exceeding uſeful to each other. 
Hepb. And poor I was forced to foot it alone, 
through thoſe places; I am ſure I often wonder how 


I I came off with my life. 


Care. And when they came to the town called For- 
getful, or Vanity, as ſome call it, how careful were 
they of each other there? If one ſeemed inclined to 
turn aſide out of Self-denial-ſtreet, the other would, 
with the greateſt tenderneſs, endeavour to prevent 
the ſame. If Mr. Steady ſeemed inclined to traffic 
with the inhabitants, his companion would kindly 
give him a caution againſt it; and if ſhe was ready to 
turn into a milliner's ſhop, he was as ready to give her 
a caution ; and if by reaſon of the air of the town, ei- 
ther of them began to be drowly, the other would not 
fail to prevent it. By theſe means they paſſed through 
the crowd in' ſafety, and about evening came to my 
maſter's houſe, where they tarried a i conſiderable 
time, and very agreeable company they were. 

Heph. Had that been my caſe, I ſhould not have had 
any occaſion for theſe crutches : for want of ſuch a com- 
panion, I am ſure it went ill with me inthat wicked town. 
Care. Well, by-and-by, when you have heard the 
reſt of the account, perhaps you will have a better opi- 
nion of a fellow-traveller than you had juſt now. 


Heb, 


k get. | 


Heph. Pray, Mr. Careful, by all means, let me 
hear this 1 out, for it gives me much pleaſure. 

Care. Had it not flipped my ſhallow memory, I 
might before have told you, that when either of theſe 
pilgrims ſawany thing that was remarkable on the road, 
the other was ſure to have knowledge of it, in order that 
they might both admire and wonder together : but you 
will excuſe my forgetful head, Mrs. Hephzibah. 

But had you been at our houſe, at the time they 
were, you could not but have been delighted with 
their behaviour one to another ; I am ſure I was, and 
ſo was my maſter, and likewiſeall the family. 

Heph. Pray, Mr, Careful, what did they ſo much 
excel in, when at your houſe ? You will make me 
fall in love with them almoſt, whether I will or not. 

Care. I cannot remember well enough to enumerate 
every particular; and if I could, it would be almoſt 
endleſs ; but amongſt them all, one thing in particu- - 
lar, I think, will not flip out of my mind. 

Heph. Come, Mr. Careful, let me have that ; : 
make no doubt but it is worth hearing. 

Care. You remember that one of the things men- 
tioned by this female pilgrim, as neceſſary to make 
their pilgrimage pleaſant to each other was, that they 
agreed in their ſentiments concerning the things con- 
tained in the King's ſtatute- book; and I alſo told you 
how near their thoughts tallied when they compared 
notes ; now, the thing which I have upon my mind 
is this : I obſerved, that whilſt they were with us, 
they both took great pleaſure in peruſing the afore- 
{aid book, which they carried with them, and eſteemed 
above the moſt coſtly jewel; but what I took moſt 
notice of, was, that when either of them ſaw any paſ- 


ſage in the book which they did not rightly under- 
8 2 ſtand, 
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ſtand; nor could come at the meaning of, they would 
© preſently: ſhew-it the other; and if he or ſhe could; 
_ fathom it, they took pleaſure in informing each 
other. If at any time a paſſage was very difficult to 
be underſtood, they would fit down and conſult toge - 
ther about it, comparing other paſſages with that they - 


had their minds upon; and could not reſt ſatisfied, 


till ſuch time as their minds were ſet to rights con- 
cerning the affair. If at any time either of them ſound 


a paſſage, a ſentence, or word in the book, which 


they apprehended they underſtood the true meaning 
of, they would preſently ſhew it the other, and tell 


their thoughts concerning it: but this I took notice 


of, neither of them would take it upon the other's 


word, but would well conſult it. One time, I re- 


member, Mr. Steady came to his companion with the 


book in his hand, and ſays to her, Here, fellow- tra- 
veller, I have found a delighttul paſſage! Do you 


peruſe it. Accordingly ſhe took the book out of 
his hand, and read the paſſage: he then aſked her 


what ſhe thought of it? Her reply was, That ſhe 
ſnould be glad to know its meaning. He then freely 
told her his ſentiments of it, and that with ſome de- 


gree of aſſurance, To which ſhe replied, I thank: 
you for this favour; but you know my temper is 
ſach, that I don't chuſe to fall in with things of this 
nature too haſtily ; but if you pleaſe to leave the book 


with me, I'll conſider the paſſage, and alſo what you 


have ſaid of it, and then you ſhall know my ſenti- 


ments: upon which requeſt, he, with great pleaſure, 


left the book with her, and ſhe, with as much de- 


light, began to canvaſs it over; and upon comparing 
this thing with others, ſhe was led to believe that 


what Mr. Steady ſaid of it was right; and the con- 


ſideration 
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ſideration of it afforded her much pleaſure; Soon 
after, Mr. Steady came to her again, and aſked her 
what her thoughts were concerning the matter? To 
which ſhe replied, I have reaſon to be thankful, Mr. 
Steady, that you found this paſſage, and was ſo good 
as to ſhew it to me; and I am obliged to you for 
your comment upon it, the conſideration of which 
has been very pleaſing to me; and upon thoroughly 
weighing it, I find that my ſentiments concerning it 
agree with yours. Upon which ſhe returned him the 
book, and defired that when he found any thing new 
in it, he would let her know. And this was not the 
only time that ſuch events happened; for daily, and 
almoſt every hour, their talk was concerning things 
contained in the ſtatute-book : and, in truth, Ithink, 
at leaſt, that I never knew any pilgrims more accom- 
pliſhed in this reſpe&t than theſe two were. This 
couple, you will ſay, was a happy pair indeed. 

Heph. Say it? Aye, and I may ſafely ſay it; and 
I think that I may ſafely ſay, that there are few, if 
any, who equal them; ſurely they were nonſuches, 
nonpareils, or what ſhall I call them? 
Care. Truly, Mrs. Hephzibah, to be ſerious, ſo they 
were, and I am ready to think that what you ſay is right, 
namely, that there are few to compare with them. I 
heartily wiſh that there were more of their ſtamp among 
thoſe that call themſelves pilgrims, let me tell you. 
Heph. And let me tell you, Mr. Careful, I wiſh fo 
too; for then I might ſtand a chance to get ſuch a a 
companion as Mr. Steady was; but as things are, I 
think I had better go the reſt of my way alone. | 
Care. Oh ho! you are in love with Mr. Steady, 
are you ? but were you to have him for a companion, 
what would Mrs. —— do. 


Heph. 


* 
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Hepb. Pray, - Mr. Careful, don't miſtake me; I 

don't like to covet other folks goods; no, no, I had 


SB much rather beas I am ; but, however, ſuch a fellow 
A | traveller as he would not be amiſs neither. 


* Care. No, Mrs. Hephzibah, he would not; and 
Ws [** . ſhould you meet with ſuch a one, it would not be 
your wiſdom to refuſe him. Well, but what think 

IM you of his fellow-traveller, was not ſhe an excellent 


perſon, think you ? 
Hepb. Yes, to be ſure, Mr. Careful, who ſays to 
the contrary ? Pray, what was the name of this phœ- 


nix-? You have not told me that yet. 


Care, Iſee, Mrs. Hephzibah, you are diſpoſed to joke 
with me; but, for my part, I think that ſhe was a perſon 
worthy to be eſteemed; as to her name, if you pleaſe, 
you may call her Mrs. Steady, after her companion; for 

they were near of kin, and came of the ſame race. 
Heph. Why, Mr. Careful, it is no crime to be a little 
merrily diſpoſed, you know ; but to be ſerious (as you 
faid juſt now) I take her to be an incomparable perſon; 
and very happy it was for her, that ſhe had ſuch a com- 
panion ; and likewiſe, it was as happy for him that he 
overtook her on the way, and that they came to an a- 
| greement to travel together; and I highly commend the 
method they firſt took. If all pilgrims, who deſign to 
travel together, were to act in like manner, it might bea 
happy means of preventing future jars, and they would 
walk much more comfortably than they many times do; 
and, in particular, than the other pair, you told me of. 
But, Mr. Careful, this ſtory is but one againſt two, 
which you know, is not an equality, and perhaps this 
is not to be parallelled: pray, did you know, or ever 
hear of ſuch another pair as theſe laſt were? or were 


they the only ones that lived ſo happy together? 
Care. 
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Care. No, no; they were not the only ones that 
were of this ſtamp. You know that there is nothing 
in nature but may have its parallel: I knew ſeveral 
that came to our houſe, who were not much unlike 
them; and I dare ſay, was my maſter here, he could 
tell you of many more. 

Heph. Well, I am glad to hear that; but I dare ſay, 
that if Mr. Sincerity was preſent, he could tell me of 
as many, if not more, of the ſame complexion as the 
former ones you mentioned: -but, upon the whole, I 
think, Mr. Careful, that, could I be ſo favoured, 
Lord Isx1 would be the beſt companion that a pil- 
grim can have upon the road; what think you ? 

Care. Moſt certainly, Mrs. Hephzibah, he would; 
and was that to be always the caſe, all other companions 
would be leſs ſought after, than they at preſent are; but 
as that is not always the caſe, I think it not amiſs for a 
perſon to have ſuch a companion as Mr. or Mrs. 
Steady were, with whom one may freely converſe. 

Hepb. I do not gainſay that, Mr. Careful, and doubt 
not but it gave great pleaſure to poor Mr. Love-truth, 
that he had a friend with whom he might converſe freely 
when he was with the laſt ſhepherd you ſpake of. But 
this leads my thoughts back to ſomething that you be- 
fore hinted, which I ſhould like to know the meaning 
of; travellers, you know, are generally inquiſitive. 

Care. Pray, what is that Mrs. Hephzibah ? 

Heph. Why, I remember you ſuggeſted that there 
were upou the plain, both regular ſhepherds, and ir- 
regular ones; pray, did your pilgrim ſay any thing of 
the difference between them ? 

Care. I think, Mrs. Hephzibah, you are ſome- | 
what nice in your inquiries. 


Heph. Why, Mr. Careful, there is a meaning to 
| it, 
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it, or there is not; I do not take the laſt that Mr. 
Love - truth was with to be a very regular one; nor do I 
think that thoſe who followed their diverſion, while 
their flocks were wandering at random, to be ſo; but 
15 the difference may ſubſiſt betwixt the eſta- 
bliſhed and the tolerated, they being in ſome reſpect 
oppoſite, and no great friends to each other. | 

Care. I think, Mrs. Hephzibah, you are pretty near 
the mark; for all the eſtabliſhed, to a man, thinkthat 
the tolerated are all irregular, and the tolerated think 
that the eſtabliſhed are ſo to a man. 

Hepb. According to that, they are all of chem ir- 
regular, in each other's eſteem. 

Care. They are ſo indeed; but however they may 
think of each other, this we may be certain of, that 
ſuch whoſe conduct is not agreeable to the rules of the 
plain, may properly be ſaid to be irregular, let them 
denominate themſelves by what name ſoever. | 

Heph. As that is the caſe, I doubt we ſhall find 
but few regular ones amongſt them all, by the hints 
that you have before given: but 'tis to be hoped that 
the tolerated, though conſiſting of various claſſes, 
had not ſuch thoughts concerning each other. 

Care. A pin to chuſe, by what I could learn ; it 
1s very natural, you know, for every one to think 
himſelf right; and ſo, conſequently, to imagine that 
ſuch as are not like-minded, are wrong ; ſo I hope 
you are ſatisfied concerning what is meant by the re- 
gular, and irregular ſhepherds. 

Heph. Thus far I am Mr. Careful; but tis to be 
hoped that Mr. Love-truth had ground to believe, 
that ſome of theſe ſhepherds regularly obſerved the 
aforeſaid rules, and ſo were not irregular. 


Care. He was well ſatisfied that that was the caſe 
with 
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with the firſt Gepticrd he was ith And a er tors, 
though but a few. 1 n 
Hepb. Well, was a Motten dat Hats 3 | 
But, Mr. Careful,” I remember that juſt nom 5b 
told me, 1 had pretty near hit the mark concerning 
this adit, which to me is an indication that I did not 
quite hit it; 3 you KNOW 'N miſs 1 is as bad as a furlong; 1 


4 


ſerve; may T not know it? 

Care. It was the ſaying of a wiſe man, El lor en- 
crecſelb knowledge encreaſeth ſorrow; and ſhould that be 
your caſe, you may be as well without this knowledge. 

Hepb. If it ſhould be fo, I ſhall not blame you, 
but muſt be content with what may follow; but, 
pray, Mr. Careful, let me have it, be it as it will. 

Care. Well, if you will not be content without it, 
you muſt know, that among the tolerated, there were 
ſome who ſtepped into the ſhepherds employ without 
having the ſanction of thoſe who were at the helm of 
affairs; which procedure, to be ſure, was not altoge- 
ther ſo laudable as to come forth with their approba- 
tion; now theſe were termed irregular ones; arid they 
were not in connexion with, nor approved of by thoſe 
who had the power of ſending forth according to or- 
der, and thoſe who had been regularly ſent :' fo'yqu 
may now ſee the diſtinction between the regulars 
and irregulars. But by what Mr. Love-truth could 
learn, there were ſeveral of theſe ſhepherds of va- 
rious claſſes, who were good proficients in their call- 
ing, and were very laborious therein, taking the utmoſt 
care of the ſheep and lambs, feeding them with 
wholeſome food, and ſuch like : but notwithſtanding 
this, there was little or no notice taken of them by 
the others, which gave no ſmall uneaſineſs to our pil⸗ 


ö grim; 
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1 | 0 being not only a lover 25 truth, . * a 
lover of harmony, eſpecially among perſons of ; this h 
profeſigon. He thought, that inſtead of their being 
kept at ſuch a diſtance, the utmoſt efforts ſhould have 
been made to bring about a reconciliation, that they 
might walk together in love and harmony one with 
another, provided cheir conduct in all reſpects was 
agreeable; which, as he was informed, Was 102 caſe 
with ſeveral of them. | 
Hieb. Indeed I am much of Mc. Loma mind 
in this affair, and do not at all blame him for being 
uneaſy ; love and harmony being what I delight i in— 
You'll excuſe me, Mr. Careful; but I have another 
thing dropt upon my mind, which I ſhould like to be 
ſatisfied in; When ſpeaking of the eſtabliſhed ſhep- 
herds, you ſuggeſted that ſome of them had their 
pluralities, employed hirelings, and but little regarded 
the flocks themſelves ; pray, was this the caſe with any 
of the tolerated ? did Mr. Love-truth ſay any thing - 
of chat fort? _ 
Care. Twas Mr. 1 opinion, that 1 many 
of them would have liked pluralities as well as the 
others; they having the fleece principally in view, as 
before hinted; but this would be to a& repugnant to 
their rules, no ſuch thing being admitted of by them. 

Heph. As that was the caſe, they had no occaſion 
for hirelings. 
Care. You may remember, I told you that ſome of 
the ſeminarians were taken in to beas aſſiſtants to others; 
and that, you know, is ſomewhat ſimilar to it. 
Heph. If a perſon, through indiſpoſition of nature, 
or advanced age, ſtands in need of an affiſtant, I think 
it is highly neceſſary that he ſhould have one; and that 
in order that the flock ſhould not be neglected. 
| Care. 


1 
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Core. That's true, Mrs. . Hephzibah; and this our 
pilgrim agreed to; but he thought, that if a ſhepherd 
hal ſu ficient ftrength t to 80 through his employment, | 
there was notice ſo proper as himſelf to perform it; and 
it had, a. very idle look, for ſack a one to indulge 


| himſelf with an aſſiſtant; for, If he took care of the 


ſnecp one half of his time, perhaps they might be 
RANK ſerved the other half; and chis Mr. Lobes 
truth thopght was the real nn 

Hpb. To be ſure, this procedure was not commend - 
able; but as they did not entirely abandon their 
flocks, as ſame of the other clas did, they were e not 
altogether ſo blame-worthy 1 neither. m 


Care. Very true; but twas our pilgrim” 8 opinion, 


that if beer une offered, many « of them would not 


tick at that neither; that is, if a better fleece was 
propoſed to them ; and, ſufficient warrant he had for 


this ſentiment, having not only! heard of, bur ſeen 
ſuch practices. FE; 


 Hepb.. As that was the caſe, I have no ies to ſay. 
Care. And this was not all; for within the compaſs 
of his knowledge there were ſeyeral, who, when they 
had acquired plentiful fortunes, caſt off the ſhepherd's 


employ altogether ; which, to him, was an indica- 


tion, that they never had any buſineſs to meddle 
with it, but purſued it for the ſake of gain. 4 
Heph. This was ſad, indeed; and I can't fay but 
that I am of Mr. Love-trith's mind; for 'tis m opi- 
nion, that a ſhepherd, who has a real regard for the 
intereſt of the Lord of the plain, and a true value 
for the flock, careth not to abandon the ſhepherd's 
employ upon any terms whatever, and would be ready 


to think that ſome woe would come N him was he 


ſo to do: fo, upon the whole, I think 'tis better for 
Tx 8 | the 


1 


* 
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the hen to be Abſtince of a ſhepherd; chk to „ 
ſuch a one as you ſpeak of. This chat brings to my 
mind the two ſhepherds with whom Mr. Love- truth 
reſided when he was upon the plain; methinks I mould. 
be glad to know whether they are yet alive, and whe-, 
ther they continue in their places or not: pray, "Mr. 
Careful, have you received inteligenef from any pil- 
1 concerning them: e 

Care. Some time after Mr. Love-truth ih us, a 
valuable pilgrim. came to our. lodge, his name was 
Honeſty, and gave Mr. Sincerity a particular account 
of them; I can't tay, that I can relate all that he faid 
to my maſter concerning them, being not always pre- 
ſent when they were cdnverſing about the affair; but, 
for your ſatisfaction, I will tell you the ſubſtance of 
what I know of it. 

Hepb. Well! this pleaſeth me wonderfully 1 - 

Care. As to Mr. Faithful, the firſt ſhepherd, I had 
not opportunity of hearing Mr. Honeſty. ſay much 
concerning him; only this, that he ſtill continued in 
his ſtation, retained his honour and integrity, and 
took the ſame care of his flock as when Mr. Love- 


truth was with him. 
Hiepb. This account pleaſeth me well: and, per- 
haps I may hear a good report concerning the ſecond. 


Care. I wiſh, Mrs. Hephzibah, it was in my 
Power (as coming from Mr. Honeſty) to give you 
the beſt account in the world concerning, him ; but 
to the great concern of the pilgrim, my maſter, and 
myſelf, it is quite the reverſe. | 

Heph, Surpriſing indeed ! 

Care. And no leſs ſurpriſing than true. 

Hepb. Pray, Mr. Careful, what was the matter? 


1 am impatient to know. 
Care. 


r- 
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- Care.” The knowledge of it will afford you no plea 
ſure. Remember the (laying of the wiſe man, be · 
ſore · mentioned. T | 

- Heph.' But let me know it be that as It will, 

Care. Well, if you muſt know then, that hep 
herd is turned out of his office. 

Hepb. Aye, amazing pray, Mr. Carefl, what 
might be the occaſion of it? 

Care. His miſconduct was ſuch, chat it could not 
be borne with any longer. 

Hepb. Pray, What was the crime or crimes laid to 


his charge? 


Care, Several ane; w-ere elibites againſt him, 


but particularly one that is not proper to be men- 
tioned by man without deteſtation; lo x not « to be 
rehearſed in a female ear. 


Hepb. Oh, dreadful !/ 

Care. Dreadful indeed! was you to know all. 

 Heph., But, pray, Mr. Careful, had Mr. Honeſty 
ſufficient ground to believe that theſe crimes were 
juſtly laid to his charge ? or was there not in them 
that accuſed him, much of the ſpirit of that mon- 
ſter, Prejudice, the portrait of which I 122 whey I 
was at your houſe ? 

Care. As to the juſtneſs of the charges, I dow re- 
member that he made the leaſt heſitation about that; 


very poſſibly there might prevail ſome of that monſter's 


temper in ſome of his accuſers; but be that as it will, 


you know there is no gainſaying facts; but Mr. Ho- 


neſty was well farisfied that this was not the caſe with 
the greater part of them, they being ſuch as were firmly 
attached to his intereſt ; and a great affliction it was to 
them, when they were informed of it ; and notwith- 
ſtanding all, they till retain a regard for his perſon. 
Las f | Hepb. 
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Hepb. What, were there WY, of his NN houſe Gat 
thus accuſed him ? 

Care. Yes, ſeveral 'of hem; ay twas k u ppoſed 
chat ſome others could have done the. ſans tag, they 
declared what they. Knew. Fes 

Heph. A bad affair indeed ! Byt did Mr. He- 

| neſty think that the accuſers were men of probity ; 
that is, could their teſtimony be depended upon? 
Cre. By what he could learn, they . * de- 
— upon to a man. 
_ © Hepb. Certainly that maſt cauſe the thing to appear 
the more clear. But had the e ae in ph 
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for he hg le oyerlght of te flock, 7nd 
ſevered therein. : 
Heph. Oh, horrid ! if poor Mr. 8 had 
known that, it would have been 4 greater affliction 
10 him than all his other troubles, . But, what had 
ide ſhepherd to ſay for himſelf, when mel re 
were exhibited againſt Win 
Lure. Juſt the ſame as an atrocious eximipal h 
d f for bimſelf, when. arraigned at the bar; he 
flatly denied every charge, unleſs it was ſuch as pere 
ſo obvious, that had he denied them, tis a query if be 
bad had one perſon to favour him; and for thele, he 
moſt artfully (as he ought) excuſed himſelf, chough 
the excule he made, to ſome, was a yery idle one, 
and ſo on them had no effect. _ 
Hepb. But did he give no tolerable teſtimony of his 
being innocent, ſuppoſing it to be but a feigned one? 
Care. The method he took to make his wn cha- 
rater ſhine, was (as mych as in him Jay) to defame 


nes had any thing to ſay againſt him; and in 1 


—— Tee. 
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be bad an excellent talent, whether he bad td on 
his fide or not. Beſides, he ſald that poflibly the 
thing he was taxed with, might happen when he was 
in a dream, and ſo not to be accounted for: but 
ſuch dreamets may I be delivered from! 
Heph. I think, Mr. Careful, it would have been 
his wiſdom, firſt to have cleared himſelf, before he 
had exhibited charges againſt others; and by that 
means he would have retained his reputation. 
Care. Very true, Mrs. Hephzibah, but that was en- 
tidy out of his power; and, tis to be feared, ever 
will be ſo. 'S 
Heph. Pray, what did the other ſhepherds 8 Tow 
were in connection with him, ſay concerning this af 
fair? did they take cognizance of it ? Hts 
Care. By the account that Mr. Honeſty gave, this 
affair was matter of great concern to them, as well it 
might; for you know that ſuch things being laid to 
his charge, might be à means of bringing an odium 
upon the ſhepherds in general; and not only ſo, but 
what was more material, the proprietor of the flocks 
was greatly diſhonoured thereby; and this, you will 
fay, was a bad caſe. Well, this matter having been 
reported to the ſhepherds, they, after ſome ſpace af 
time, ſent meſſengers to this ſhepherd, ſummoning 
him to meet them at a certain place, that they might 
enquire into the affair ; accordingly he obeyed the 
ſummons, and came to them. After inquiſition was 
made (ſome of his chief accuſers being preſent), not- 
withſtanding all his evaſions, which were many, they 
found him to be guilty of the fact laid td his charge, 
and ſo diſcarded him from their ſociety, as a a juſt re- 
ward for the demerit of his crimes. 


Hepb. I think, Mr. n that the ſhepherds 


acted 
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But t What A this poor unhappy « creature do for the 
future, as he is caſhiered from his office, "and dil 


ſurely 1 it muſt be a great concern to him, " 
Care. By what Mr. Honeſty could underſtand, | - , 
ſeems to be but little concerned about it, and rather N 
appears more bold than eyer. 79 

. Heph. Say you fo, Mr. Careful! * Thould! haye 
thought that he would rather have hid himfelf 1 n ſome | 
place of obſcurity, and there ſpent the remainder of 


: 4 


his days in mourning, conſidering the great diſhongur 
that he has brought upon his profeſſion,” - 
Care. Twas his own honour and intereſt chat ſcem 
ed to lie neareſt his heart, by what Mr. Honeſty told 
me, whilſt the honour of the Lord of the plain was 
out of the queſtion. he 
Hepb. Well, ſuppoſing it was ſo as Mr, Hondt 
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ſuggeſted, yet I think it would bave been more TE! 4 


for him to retrieve his reputation among men by ſuc 

a conduct, than otherwiſe. You know an humble 
deportment has atendency to raiſe ſympathy and com- 
paſſion, even in.an enemy: and as he was ſo ready 
with his evaſions, tis a wonder he did not mimic a 


ſhow of humility ; by which means he might have 


got ſome to favour him, and a future ſupport. 
Care. From what Mr. Honeſty ſaid, he did not 


want for craftineſs ; in which path it ſeems as though 

he always walked, and prevailed upon many to en- 

gage in his intereſt ; how long they will continue at- 
tached thereto, I know not. 

Hepb. Say you ſo, Mr. Careful? pray, did you hear 

what methods he took in order to accompliſh his ends? 


Care. You remember I have already told you, that 


he 


chi F. 1826 „ ra 
ated wort 18 are © greatly to be commended” 


| from the ſociety of the other ſhepherds * g 
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he flatly denied the crimes that he was charged with, 
and perſiſted 1 in the denial thereof, calling, as it were, 
upon heaven and earth to bear teſtimony of his inno- 
cency.z at which, for my part, I make no marvel ; 
for if a perſon will commit ſuch crimes, no wonder 
that he will deny them, and alſo uſe all the policy 
imaginable to induce others to believe in his inno- 
cency; and in this the man was exceeding apt and 
ready, by which he, with ſome, gained his point. 
From what I could learn, no advocate at the bar had 
a greater talent in making a good cauſe appear bad, 
or a bad cauſe ſeem good, than he had; and he could 
tell an untruth in ſuch a plauſible manner, and with 
ſuch a ſhe of innocence, that twas almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for a perſon that did not know him, and his arti- 
fices, to diſcredit what he faid ; and by theſe means 
he gained the affections of ſome who ſtill eſpouſe his 
cauſe, though an unrighteous one, 

Heph. An unrighteous one indeed, Mr. Careful | 
he appears to me to be one who maketh lies his re- 
fuge ; which was the caſe of ſome that I once read of, 
who thought that no hurt would come near unto. 
them, whoever elſe might fall thereby, 

Care, That ſeems to be the very caſe indeed; Mrs, 
Hephzibah ; the paſſage you refer to I am not alto- 
gether unacquainted with, and think it is very appli- 
cable to him; and if you remember it is farther 
added, And under falſhood have they hid themſelves. 

Heph. It is ſo, Mr. Careful, and an awful caſe that was. 

Care. And very probably it is the cafe of the man 
we are talking of. ws 

Heph, But what will be the conſequenee of theſe 
things ? furely it muſt be very awful ! 

Care, You doubtleſs remember what was to be the 

U u caſe 
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dite with thole referted to: The bail, lier ie Ginn 


awful calamity, hall fweep away the refuge of li 1e; 
for all the crafts and ſubtile eu that they werr 


maſters of, could not ſcreen them from deſerved ven- 


geance ; no, it would all of it prove a Bed too ſhort, 


and a covering too narrow for them to wrap thetriſelves 
in, in order to hide themſelves when the dreadfal 


ſcourge was to be ſent amongſt them. What will be 


the caſe of this perſon I. dare not take upon me to ſay. 

Heph. Nor do I deſire to judge him; yet things 
ſeem to look very dark againſt him. But, Mr. Care- 
ful, is it not a marvellous thing that he has any one 
' perſon in his intereſt, ſeeing this is the caſe? or are 
they ſuch as are altogether | ignorant how mMACErsure 
concerning him? 


Care. By what I could learn from Mr. Honeſty, 


the greater part of them are in a great meaſure kept 
in ignorance, or at leaſt perſuaded by ſome (who, 
for what ends I know not, are great ſticklers for him) 


that all that is ſaid againſt him is mere calumny and 


falſhood ; by which means the credulous part go on, 
as it were, hood-winked, and ſo give themſelves no 
farther concern about the matter, and are ready to 
Aly in the faces of ſuch as have ought to ſay againſt 
him. But Mr. Honeſty was of opinion, that if they 
| knew things as they really were, their ſentiments of 
him would ſoon change, theſe being, for the moſt 
part, well diſpoſed people. 
Hepb. But is it not a great pity, chat tuch della 


as theſe ſhould be (and that by appearance willingly) 


kept under ſuch a deception ? 
Care. It is ſo; but perhaps ſome day their will 
be opened, and they ſee things in the ſame light as 


others do. By what I was informed, ſome there are 
| that 
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that Bil cleave to him, who think. he i is not creates 
innocent of the crime he is charged with; but they 


ſeem to hope that he has repented of ther evil, and 


therefore they can forgive him. Octkers think, that 
he being exalted above meafure with the flouriſhing | 
circumſtances that he was in, this calamity came upon 
him, i in order to bumble bim; and they 2 2 it has 


anſwered the end. 
Hepb. Had he truly repented of his crimes, 50 


been really humbled on aecount of tbem, ſurely he 


cught to have been forgiven; ; but, by the account 
that Mr. Honeſty gave you of him, there ſeems to be 
bur little appearanee of either. It is my opinion, Mr. 
Careful, that where true repentance, and a genuine 
hu mility take place, they cannot but be diſcovered 
in ſome degree or other; and that not only to the per- 


ſan cancer ned, but allo to thoſe with whom he is 


converſant ; but I think there is no evidence of this 
being the caſe with the perſon we are ſpeaking of, in- 
aſmuch as he till perſeveres in covering his tranf- 


greſſions, by endeayouring to make others believe in 


his innocency ; and his appearing in ſuch an auda- 
cious manner as he does, certainly teſtifies, that he 
has not a grain of humility in him ; which to me is 
an awful conſideration. var! 
Care. It is ſo, indeed, Mrs. Hephzibah, and a 
diſagreeable theme it is to converſe about; therefore 
I ſhould like to have our converſation turn upon 


ſome other topic. 


Hepb. As that is your pleaſure, Mr. Careful, 1 
have ſomething upon my mind to enquire into, which 
I thought to have done when converſing about the 
lhephexds ; but your beginning to entertain me with 

Uu 2 the 
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the n of che pilgrims al and their llow-ervellw, 


prevented me. en; 


Care. Pray, what 1s wine, Mrs. Hephaibah Þ KI 
_ - Hepb. Doubtleſs you remember telling me, that 


there were ſome ſew of the ſhepherds who did not 
agree with the others, concerning perſons being 
trained up at ſchools, in order to qualify them for the 
ſhepherds' office: now I ſhould like to know what 


reaſon they gave for their objection thereto ? Did not 


Mr. Love-truth mention ſomething about it? 
Care. I have already told you the reaſons chat Ni 
Love- truth had againſt ſuch a procedure; and by 
what I could find, they were conſonant with thoſe 


which'the few ſhepherds gave; with this addition, that 


they concluded ſuch a practice was highly diſhonour- 
able to the Lord of the plain, whoſe province it 
ſolely was to qualify and employ ſuch.as he thought | 


proper. and whom he ſhould appoint, to be. faithful, 
in their office, 

Heph. Nor can I ſay that their reaſons were alto- 
Wk without foundation ; it being not expedient 
for any to run before they are ſent, and to puſh them- 


ſelves into this arduous employ, without having the 
requiſite qualifications, But, pray, did Mr, Love- 
truth imagine that thoſe who were not ſeminarians, 
were, every individual of them, ſuch as were em- 
ployed in their office by the Lord of the plain? 1 


remember it was his opinion that ſome of the ſemi- 
narians were; for he did not make a doubt of it. 


Care. They all of them profeſſed ſo to be, vw. | 


Hephzibah. 


Heph. That may be, Mr. Careful; but profeſing 


fo to be is one thing, and to be ſo in reality is ano- 
| ther, 
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ther. F-ſhould*be” glad to knowiwhat Me. Lore- 
truth thought of the matte. W222 
Care. Then, to be plain with you; Mr. Mees 
thought that ſome of them gave but very ſlender exi- 
dence of chat being the real caſe with them; for ei- 
their their manner of life, or the food wherewith they 
fed their, flocks, gave him ſome ſuſpicion that they 
were not employed by the proprietor of the ſheep : 
this alſo was one great occaſion of his diſquiet. 
| Heph. Say you ſo, Mr. Careful? If that be the caſe, 
ſurely. then there was no room for them to taxe um- 
brage at perſons being trained up at ſchools for the 


1 


rural employ. 


ne - the plain were what.choſa.fem 


. ſhepherds had their eyes upon, and what they pur- 


poſed to adhere. to in all reſpe&s ; for theſe direc- 
tions, they ſaid, were a complete rule, or no rule; if 
they were, they ſhould be followed]; if they were not, 
they might be as well entirely rejected, and fo every | 
one follow the dictates of his own, mind; and then 
nothing but confuſion could be expected; too much 
of which they had already experience. | 
But for perſons to puſh themſelves into the Gep-. 
herds office, is no new thing; ſome ſuch there were 
in ancient times, as the Lord of the plain himſelf de. 
clares. His words are, I have not ſeut them, yet they 
run: and in after times there were ſeveral who fol- 
lowed their example, to ſerve their own purpoſes, . 
and ſo no wonder that there are ſome of the ſame caſt _ 
at this time; for the rules are till the ſame as they 
were then, and as great a regard ought to be had to 
them as ever; and ſure I am, that ſuch as diſregard 
them now, will one day ſee their evil in ſo doing, 
let their pretences at preſent be ever ſo ſpecious. 


Hepb, 
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. Well, Mr. Careful, ance his is the caſa 1 
have nothing further 10 lay. concerning the affair, 
Rut tis to be hoped, that though the thepberd's diſ- 
agreed in the-{chool affair, yet they lived in amity one 
with another; ſor this, you know, is very nen 
in perſons of their prof ſſion. 

Care. By what Mr. Love - truth oblarned, ahis ku 
tip eu with fome of them; and a few of the learned 
were ready to condeſcend to ſuch as were not a 
efteeming them better than themſelves. .... - 
But it was quite the reverſe with. ES 
the learned tribe; who, inſtead of behaving. in an 
humble kind manner towards ſuch of their brethren 
as had not had the ſame advantages, (which would 
have been very becoming) had them rather in derifion; 
looking upon them with a kind of mazeftic contempt, 
and eſteeming them not worthy: of their company 
yea, ſcarcely meet to carry their crooks and tar-boxes 
after them; ſo you may eaſily think that they did nat 
eſteem them worthy of the ſhepherd's office. 

Heph. But did not this ſhew a great degree of pride, 
Mr. Careful ? 

Cure. Pride, Mrs. Hephzibah, they'd mn 
for by what Mr. Love · truth could underſtand, there 
was not a ſet of proudet creatures upon the whole 
plain, they valued themſelves ſo much for their learning. 

Heph. Theſe things, my friend, wear a bad fas 
IJ only can lament the caſe: | 
Tho' better times I don't expect, 

1 he humble ſwains I'Il not reject. 


{| Now 1 for in my dream, that hw came within 
fight of the lodge to which they were travelling, viz. 


the lodge called Perſeverance, the ſight of which 
| cauſed 


bin 
VIZ, 
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aſed 
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cauſed Hephaibah greatly to rejoice z nnd notwith- 


ſtanding her infirmity; and fatigue through travelling, 
ſhe began to ſkip like a young rae. In ſhort, her 


tranſport was'fo great, that fhe hal almoſt forgot her 


crutches, and ſhe began to put forward at a great rate; 


the'which ſhewed her ſtrong inclination to à ſperdy 


arrival at this much - deſired place: and Mr. Careful, 


by helping her forward, as much as in him ay, 


ſnewed that he was not willing to prevent her; ſo in 
2 ſhort time they arrived at the lodge. 


But before I proceed any farther, it will not be 


amiſs to give a deſcription of it, ſo far as T had aview 
of it in my dream. This lodge, by what T learned 
from Mr. Intelligence, who was fill with me, is a 
place of great antiquity, its foundation being laid be- 
fore the untverſal deluge, and built by a very great 
architect, whoſe name in the Engliſh tongue is Free- 


love. It was fituated upon a rock, which ſtood ſo 


firm, chat even the deluge could not overthrow” it. 
Its ourwurd appearance, to virtuoſos and lovers of an- 
tiquity, was exceeding curious, and very magnificent; 
but as all perſons have not the ſame taſte, there were 
others who had no value for it, but rather looked 
upon it as a heap of rubbiſnh, not worth regarding: 
though, for my part, I muſt ſay, that I eſteemedꝭ it 
as a very complete building. Now, as I was in- 
formed, this lodge, though hurtful to none, had its 
enemies, by whom it was frequently attacked, and 


that they endeavoured at their utmoſt might to over- 


throw it; but notwithſtanding all the battering rams 
they employed againſt it, it was ſo impregnable, that 


all their efforts proved entirely abortive, its foundation 


being on ſuch a ſtrong rock, and its walls impenetrable. 
This lodge being erected _ for the benefit of 


pilgrims, 


. 
. . . 
* „ —— 
= 
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| all chat came to it, and lived in it, were 
kept in 8 and all the adverſaries they 
had, could never pluck them out of it. Here they 
were entertained at free · coſt, and were made partakers 
dbl all che immunities thereof. Two principal perſons 
N were appointed to entertain them when they came. 
KY The name of one was True-hope, and that of the 
3 ether Affurance ; each in his turn waited on the 
_ comers : but ſometimes another perſon officiated, 
© whoſe name was Deſire, a good honeſt creature, and 
a great friend to pilgrims ; but ſhe was not entruſted 
A with the keys of ſeveral of the apartments which were 
: in this lodge ; ſo that when ſhe only was preſent, the 
3G pilgrims could not have a fight of them, which many 
times was matter of uneaſineſs to them. 

I likewiſe obſerved, that this Mrs. Deſire was of ſuch 
a puny diſpoſition, that ſometimes ſhe failed in the ex- 
ecution of her office, at which times it is eaſy to con- 
ceive that the pilgrims were but poorly entertained. 

Now I ſaw, that when Hephzibah came near the 
lodge, Mr. True-hope being upon the look-out, and 
ſecing Mr. Careful, whom he well knew, coming to- 
wards the lodge, and a pilgrim with him, he ran to 
meet them, and with the greateſt tenderneſs ſaluted 
them, and with much pleaſure conducted them to 
the lodge. 

When they came there, and Careful had taken ſome 
refreſhment, he prepared himſelf to return to his place; 0 
and recommending Hephzibah to the care of Mr. th 
True-hope, told her, that if ſhe found ſhe had fur- i 
ther need of the crutches, ſhe might take them with thi 
her, if not, ſhe might leave them there till they wa 
were called for; and Careful returning, Hephzibah a 


was ſecured in the lodge. 4 lon; 
| The 
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The firſt thing Hephzibah was accommodated with 


in this lodge, was a warm bath, to which ſhe was con- 


ducted by a virgin, whoſe name was Crederice, and 


bathed therein by another virgin, whoſe name was 
Good · work, one of the humbleſt creatures that ever law. 


No ſooner had Hephzibah entered the bath, but 
ſhe found herſelf greatly refreſhed, and her ſpirits in- 
vigorated, inſomuch that ſhe had, as it were, forgot 


the fatigue of the paſt day's travel; alſo the pain which 


ſhe had before ſuffered from her bones being broke, 
was greatly abated ; inſomuch that ſhe began to think 
of throwing her crutches aſide, ſeeing ſhe had no 


further uſe for them ; for when ſhe came out of the 


bath, ſhe found e as * as ever, which . 
her to leap for joy. 

After this, ſhe was . with ſuch good 
things as the lodge afforded ; and Mr. True-hope hay- 
ing interrogated her about various things, according 
to his uſual cuſtom, ſhe was conducted to his own ' 
apartment, in which ſhe reſted ſafely and ſweetly ; 
and ſhe lay in this apartment the greateſt part of the 
time ſhe continued at this lodge. 

Hephzibah having had a comfortable hk 


the morning when ſhe awoke, began to think of 
her journey; but liking her lodging ſowell, ſhe ſeemed 


loath to leave it. As ſhe thus lay indulging herſelf, 


ſhe began to muſe on her paſt day's journey ; and re- 
collecting the care that Mr. Careful took of her on 


the road, the ſtories he told her, and the great uſe- 


fulneſs of her crutches, how ſhe was received into 


this lodge, and bathed in the warm bath, the cure it 
wrought upon her, and her being indulged with fuch 
a lodging ; ; ſhe broke ſlence, and og! the . 


ſong: | | | 
> © Good 


” _ * 
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Good Careful unto me was kind, 5 
And of me took great care, 


Left I ſhould fall into ſome pit, 
Which might my feet enſnare. 


But notwithſtanding all his care, 
To keep me free from harm, 

My crutches more ſupporting were, 
Than leaning on his arm. 


The ſtories he was pleas'd to tell. 

To me a leſſon are, 

Men ſhould not think too highly of. 
The lovely charming fair. 


Shepherds, *tis true, they are but men, 


If I the truth may ſpeak; _ 
The nymphs alſo, wherc'er they go, * 
Their nature is but weak. 


But yet, oh! let me ne'er forget 
To give ſhepherds their due, 

Nor them to light at any time; 
Though this is hard, tis true. 


Poor Mr. Love- truth found it ſo, 
As firmly I believe; 

The which, no doubt, did many timeg 
His tender ſpirit grieve. 


What father Honeſt did declare, 
Ils ſure an awful caſe! 
May this to ſwains a warning be, 
That they do ne'er diſgrace _ 


The noble Lord of that ſweet plain, 
Or from him ever flide ; 
But of the ſheep may watchful be, 
Whatever them betide. 


The pilgrims that did walk in pairs, 
Are leſſons unto me: 
And ſhould I ever with one join, 


Oh! may I careful be 


A 
little 
into 
True 
reſteg 
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Left I ſhould ſplit upon a rock, 
Of which I am'foretold, 


And meet with troubles in my fleſhy 
Abiding till Pm old. 


But yet could I. a Steady find, 

I know not how 'twould be; 
Perhaps I might join hand in hand, 
With ſuch a one as he. 


But huſh ! am I not ſafely lodg © - 
Within this. place moſt Fair? 
And with the treatment I have here, 
What Steady can compare ? 


Am I not healed of my pain? 
The bath wrought-me a cure; 
And am I not in True-hope's bed ? 
To me theſe things are ſure. 


Oh ! let me ever thankful be 
To him that built this place; 

And let me never him forget, 
Till I have run my race. 


% 


And let my grateful ſongs reſound 
Lord Isn1's endleſs praiſe, 

And tell his wondrous works around, 
In ſweetly flowing lays. 


For he alone can raiſe the weak, 
And thoſe of low degree; 

And he it was that firſt of all 
From Nomi ſet me free. 


After ſhe had ſung this ſong, and repoſed herſelf a 


little, up ſhe got, dreſſed herſelf, and came down 
into the family, looking as blith as a bird. Mr. 
True-hope and the virgins, after aſking her how ſhe 
reſted, began to congratulate her on account of her 


> i of B reco- 


/ 
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recovery, and ſhe! i in return, paid her acknowledge 
ments to them for their favours. 

After breakfaſt, ſhe diſcovered her mind concern- 
ing ſetting forward on her journey; but Mr. True - 
hope told her, that it might be expedient for her to 
tarry with them certain days, at leaſt till ſhe had ſeen 
_ things as he would ſhew her, in and about the 

To this ſhe readily agreed; and indeed ſhe 

| — the propoſal much, as ſhe might very well, 

having a good houſe over her head, and good enter · 
tainment therein. 

After breakfaſt was over, and they had chatted a 
little, Mr. True-hope takes her intoa room, in which 
was the picture of a hideous monſter, very large and 
furious, with a mouth wide enough to devour all that 
came near it, and teeth exceeding ſharp ; before it 
was the portrait of a dead man, at fight of which, 
the monſter was repreſented ſhedding tears in abun- 
dance. When Hephzibah had taken a view of this 
beaſt, ſhe aſked Mr. True-hope, What * of a crea» 
ture this picture reſembled ? 

 True-hope. This is the exact lineament of an am- 
oh ibious beaſt, that is found in various parts of the 
globe, which lives by preying upon other creatures ; 
but its favourite diet is human fleſh, which was the 
reaſon that the painter drew this dead man before it; 
and it is repreſented ſhedding tears, becauſe it is re- 
ported, that when this creature finds the body of a 
man caſt upon the- ſea ſhore, it firſt ſheds tears over 
kim, and then devours him, in order to ſatisfy its vo- 
racious appetite. 

Heph. And pray, Sir, would it not ſerve | Aa living 
n ſo too, was it to find one? 

TP" No doubt of that, if it had bim! in its 
5 | + | power; 
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power; but you know that a living man might make 
uſe of his heels, and poſſibly make his eſcape from it. 
| Heph, Very true, Sir, he might fo ; but I hope that 

I ſhall never meet with ſuch a monſter in my travels; if 
I ſhould, I thinFthat I ſhould ftand but a poor chance. 
rue-bope. It will be well, Hephzibah, if youdo not; 
and perhaps you may not; but it 1s very probable you 
may meet with ſome perſons in your road, whoſe diſ- 


poſition is not much unlike it, and this will not be 
very agreeable to you. 


Heph. But not fuch who are pilgrims, Sir, * tis to 
be hoped; 

'True-hope. Ves, Hephzibah, among ſuch who are 
pilgrims, at leaſt who call themſelves ſo, and are 
looked upon by others to be really ſuch. + | 

Heph. Dear, Sir, that is a bad caſe indeed! but, 
pray, Sir, explain yourſelf. 

True-hope. Why, Hephzibah, I will tell you; there 
are many who paſs for pilgrims, and whilſt you are in 
their company, you would take them to be really ſuch ; 
and may perhaps ſpeak very freely. to them, judging 
them to be of one heart with yourſelf; if it happens, 
that any thing troubles you, you will be ready to un- 
boſom yourſelf to them, in order to eaſe your mind, 
and perhaps to get their advice, be your caſe what it 
will; and glad are you to have a friend that you think 
you may ſpeak your thoughts freely to. Well, 
whilſt you are thus opening your mind to them, they 
will be all attention to what you are relating, and, like 
this beaſt, their mouths will, as it were, be wide open 
to catch all you ſay, and they will ſeem to ſympathize 
with you, and pity your caſe ; and alſo, like this erea- 
ture, perhaps, ſhed tears of compaſſion for you and 
a you are ſpeaking by way of complaint of any per- 

ſon 
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| fon Pony think has injured you, tis much if they 


don't likewiſe ſpeak of ſomewhat againſt them, which 


you before knew nothing of; by theſe means they will 


draw from you all that is in your heart, thinking that 


you have with you a real friend; but, after they are 


departed from you, the firſt opportunity they have, 


they will make uſe of all that you have faid to your 


prejudice; and although they may ſpeak only the 
ſame words as you did, to thoſe with whom you ate 
at variance, yet they will deliver them in ſuch an ac- 
cent, as will cauſe what you ſaid to bear a quite dif- 
ferent ſenſe from what you deſired it ſhould ; fo that 
inſtead of reconciling things, they add fuel to the fire, 
and blow up the coals of miſchief; which conduct 
I think ſhews a ſpirit pretty ſimilar to the Þirir and 
temper; of this beaſt. | 
Heph. Indeed, Sir, I think fo too; the tears of 
ſuch folks are much like to the tears of the crocodile, 
which I have heard of; is this the creature, Sir? 
Tue- hope. You have juſt hit the mark, Hephzi- 
bah; and I think that the compariſon is not in the 


leaſt unjuſt. 


Heph. Really, as this is the caſe, one knows not | 


who to ſpeak one's mind to ! 


True-bope. Indeed, Hephzibah, you do not; and 


my opinion is, the leſs company you have, the greateg 
will your tranquility be, unleſs your lot is to meet 
- with ſuch pilgrims as are truly faithful; ſome ſuch 
are doubtleſs to be found, but it is very ſeldom thas 
you will meet with them. 

And it would be well if I had no occaſion to give 
you a hint concerning another ſet of profeſſed pilgrims, 
which in my time I have obſerved ; I mean ſuch, as 


when you have firſt an acquaintance with them, will 
behave 
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ba ENT you in the moſt affable manner; eſpe» 
ally, if they have any view of your being profitable 
| them with regard to their ſecular intereſt ; and ſo 
x longs chis is the caſe, you will be greatly careſſed by 
| = and perhaps they will be forward to do you ſe- 
vent good offices, if they can without giving them- 
= much trouble; but ſhould it happen that your 
| 1 5 \lity will not admit of making them their deſired re- 
bus a ſhould you favour another with ſuch things 
be expect from you, you may be aſſured they will 
1 ſhy to you as before they were free; and 
ug mare good. offices muſt you expect from them; 
no, Fardly a good word, or a pleaſant look. 
git hould you, my dear, in the courſe of your pil- 
 griwkige, chance to meet with any of this ſtamp, be ſure 
Fiat behave wiſely towards them; take heed that 
5%. kender not evil for evil; let your uſual freedom to- 
bard; them till continue, and be always ready to ſerve 
men Hit be in your power; and by ſuch a conduct 
ou Min prevent their having any juſt reaſon to ſpeak 
ci of you to others; and it may, in the end, termi- 
nate im their own reproof, and do them good. 
t gb. Sir, I am ſorry that any who wear the pilgtims 
| gar ſhould be of this dark complexion, and hope I. 
{hall never be of ſuch a diſpoſition. I return ya  ' |} 
hans for the caution that you have given me, and | 
detice that I may always obſerve it; for ſure I am, 
lat it would not be right in me to careſs or ſhew 
davour to others for the ſake of my own private inte- 
reſt, but I ſhould do it purely becauſe they are pil - 
grims, and the followers of my Lord Isg. 
True- hope. I am glad that you are of this mind; your 
perſevering — will give me and the reſt of your true 
friends the greateſt pleaſure, Perhaps you may remems 
ber 
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| ber an old Gying, If ye know 15 things, Kappy - — 1 
if ye do them. Well, as this has been an acce 
leſſon to you, it may not be amiſs, if I juſt give ye 
a hint concerning another ſort of profeſſed pilgrim 
in order that you may not be diſappointed, ſhould y 
at any time fall into their company. Theſe are ſuch, 
as though they profeſs to be enliſted under the baniſer 
of Isar, and to be for him, and none other, yet Mu 
will ſeldom hear them ſay any thing about him, either 
of his excellencies, or the great things he has dne 
for them, and will do for them at the laſt : ſhquld 
you, when in their company, bring ſuch a topic upon 
the carpet, tis ten to one if you have any to ſecond 
you; and if you have, yet the ſubject is ſoon dropped, 
and any thing elſe ſtarted to afford matter for con- 
verſation, and employ the time preſent; ; which) per- 
haps may not be very acceptable to you. { 
Heph. This is no pleafing thought indeed, Sir! 
very different from the account I have heard of the 
followers of Is ni in former times; it has been ſaid 
concerning them; that they /pake often one to attother 
about him ; no doubt about the great deliverances 
that he had wrought for them, and how he had pe 
an . them in their travels; and ſo on. 
True- hope. Yes, Hephzibah, there is ſuch an account 
ee and this practice was well pleaſing to him, 
and they were had in remembrance by him for ſo do- 
ing: and ſurely there cannot be a more agreeable, or 
more profitable topic of converſation for pilgrinis in 
the world. But I have yet another claſs of profeſſed 
pilgrims to delineate to you. Theſe are ſuch who, on 
your firſt acquaintance with them, will appear to be 
ſome of the moſt humble creatures upon earth; and 
it may be, you will not diſcover them to be otherwiſe 
a for 
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for a confiderable time; but if ever you happen to 


touch them in a tender part, (though you may have 
no deſigu to give them any umbrage) they will diſ- 


cover themſelves to be ſome of the haughtieſt beings 


under the ſun, and no favour or friendſhip muſt 
you ever more expect at their hands. I might alſo 
give you a hint concerning ſome pilgrims, who, at 
tunes, will converſe with you about Lord Isnt, the 

1nd of Light, Sc. in a moſt engaging manner, ſo 
(at you will be delighted with them, and you will 
imagine them to be nonſuches, as we uſe to ſay ; but 
at other times, you will perceive a great difference in 
their behaviour j whether it atiſeth from a flow of na- 
tural ſpirits, or being off their watch, I will not de- 
termine; but a perſon who has no acquaintanee with 
them, would imagine, by their frothy behaviour, and 
lax converſation, that they had not a ſpark of Ism1's 
temper, or of a pilgrim in them; and this, no doubt, 
will be matter of uneaſineſs to you: but if you have 
4 convenient opportunity at any time, it will not be 
amiſs if you, in tenderneſs, lay before them the 
evil thereof. I give you theſe hints, in order that 
you may not be diſcouraged or diſappointed when you 
happen to meet with ſuch perſons as I have been de- 
(cribing ; and alſo that you may the better new how 
to behave towards them. | 

After this diſcourſe was ended, Mr. Does. hege 
took her to another place, in which was a fuller; buſy 
in his employ : he had juſt then taken a filthy gar- 
ment into his hands, in order to cleanſe it ; upon which 
Mr. True-hope bid Hephzibah obſerve the fuller. 

Whilſt ſhe looked on, ſhe obſerved the various ope- 
rations the garment went under.; the methods which 
the fuller took to cleanſe it; alſo the care he took 

Yy that 


4 
that it might not be rent, or receive damage ibn b 
hands: ſhe obſerved likewife how clean and fteſh the 
garment was, when it came dut of the fuller's hands, 
and' the pleaſure he ſeemed totake in it when finiſhed. 
When Hephzibah had obſerved this, ſhe ſays to 
Mr. Truechope, Sir, may not there be a n 
leſſon learned from this? 
True - bope. No doubt, Hephzibah, sel, if you | 
have wiſdom to improve it in a right manner. | 
In the after part of the day, Mr. Frocchope and 
Hephzibah, with ſome of the virgins, took a walk into 
the garden, which was curiouſly decorated ; and 1n it 
was good ftore of ſuch fruits and flowers as the ſeaſon 
then produced; which gave Hepbzibah great delight. 
Alter they had taken a view of ſeveral other curi- 
_ ofities, and made profitable remarks thereon, they 
went towards the extreme part of the garden; where 
they found a certain plot of ground that was not kept 
in ſach good order as the reſt, Hephzibah' ſeeing it, 
aſked the reaſon why this plot was ſo mueh more fout 
and uncultivated than the other part of the garden? 
Tue hope. Why, you muſt know, Hephzibah, that 
the man who has this plot committed to his care, is of 
a very drowſy diſpoſition, and ſleeps away half his time; 
and when that is the caſe, you know, work muſt con- 
ſequently be neglected: and ] dare ſay, if we ſearch for 
him, we ſhall find him aſleep ſomewhere bereabour, 
So upon ſearching among the ſhrubs, they found him 
ſleeping under a Humberry-tree ; of which ſort of 
ſhrubs in ſome places there are many; but the fruit 
they bear has a very naſty diſagreeable taſte. ' ' 
Tyue - hope. Did not I tell you that we ſhould find 
him, if we ſought for him ?—This is his conſtant 
practice, let what will come of the plot committed to 
158 6 his 
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his care; but nevertheleſs, poor fellow ! he is to be 
pitied too; for. e had, at t We 0 3 


| afflicting to himſelf. 14 \ — 


Now IJ.ſaw, that ans, the Citing. whoſe name 
was Pity, ſtep ta him, aud Jogged him again and 
agaig, in order. to > awake, him; and aid, That it was 
time far him to awake aut of fleep, for night was oom · 
ing on, in which no work could be dong. But. all the 
could do or ſay Nas ch h purpaſe.;. I think he only 
opened his ches, and, muttered. ſomething. nat; very 
intelligible ; gave himſelf Aue fetehed a, yawn, 


ki $4% Ak 


to fleep. ag faſt. 28 ever not at all conſidering th | 
danger that be was expoſed to thereb, 4% 

Hephzibah ſeeing this, ſaid to Mr. True: -hope, with 
adegree of warmth, Dear, Sir, this is an iflle creature 
indeed! Why is not this ſleepy, lifeleſs, fellow put 
out of the garden, SE tat a ative 
placed in his room 725 3 

Trier bane. That, Cl not be to at ring © 
the rules of t this lodge ; thoſe who are employed here, 


never are diſcarded upon any conſideration whatever. 


Beſides, you muſt know that this man was. once, per: 
haps, as active as any perſon that is employed in the 
garden; and that plot of ground committed to his 
care, was kept in as good order as any of them all] 
and it being in this condition now, is much to his own 
loſs, becauſe the, profits ariſing from it are his own; 
and who can tell bur that, in a little time, he may 
be recovered out of the ſtupor he is now in, and 
may again be as active as ever? 

Heph. Sir, I ſubmit ; I perceiye that. I was too in- 
conſiderate in what I ſaid; the man's caſe calls for com · 
paſſion rather than hatſh uſage. But, pray, Sit, what 
Tri. 
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might bet caufe of this poor man's dilorder ? the 
reaſon I aſk is; left T fall into the like ſituation myſelf, | 

True-hope. You remember 1 juſt now told you, that 
this man was once a very ace perſon, and perhaps 
few excelled him in that refpect: he was not ohly in; 
duſtrious upon his own plot, but he was allo'tendy to 
lend a helping hand to others who ſtood in need of 
aſſiſtance; and a very uſeful man indeed he was, ift. 
ſomuch that gteat things were expected from Rn 
and in this prociling way lie went on for à corfider- 
ble time.” But as all mankind are fubje&t to diſor- 
ders of one ſort or another; ſo this man, in the Height | 
of his activity, was ſeized with'a fort of a*lethargy; - 

Which deprived him of that vivacity Which! he forinerly 
bad; and as it grew upon him, the more inactive he 
a Dae I think it firſt appeared from the ſtate of 
his on ſpot of ground, there being 4 viſible altera- 
tion in it; and then, ſecondly; hy his not being ſo 
ready to aſſiſt others as he had been; and thirdly, by 
his not being ſo deſirous of the converſation of his 
fellow-gardeners as heretofore; And notwithſtanding 
means were made uſe of to recover him, all was to no 
purpoſe : and though at times he was ſenſible of his 
diſorder, and lamented the caſe he was in, yet it {till 
grew upon him, till it brought him into the condition 
you now ſee him. 

Heph, Dear, Sir, if that was his caſe, I have great 
reaſon to ſympathize with him; I well remember how 
it was with me, when I was at the houſe of Mr. Sin- 
cerity; and had not an eminent phyſician come to my 
relief, I might have continued ſo to this day. Poor 
man! I pity him much; who knows but the ſame 
kind hand that helped me, may c one day come here 
and recover him? 


True- 
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Nel hope. Ves, yes, as long as there is life, there is 
hope; and we make no doubt, but in time he will 
be again reſtored : but when a perſon 1 is entirely dead, 
then all hope is loft ; which is not this man's caſe ; ; 
though; if T remember right, you called him a life- 
leſs creature; but you know that there is'a wide dif- 
ference between a perſon's s being lifeleſs and drowſy ; 
the'cafe of the firſt is 1 ry but the 7 
may be recovered. | a 
£ Hepb. What you ſay. Sir, is very night; ; T have 
found'it to be fo: Tgive you thanks for the hint you 
have given me, and hope I ſhall improve the fame. * 

* After this, they went to another part of the garden, 
in which was a pleaſant ſhady walk. Upon their en- 
tering into this walk, they ſaw a man at ſome diſtance 
from them, walking to and fro therein: the man had 
a book in his hand, in which he ſometimes read, 
and ſometimes ſeemed to ponder upon what he was 
reading. But ſeeing them enter the walk, he-with 4 
drew farther off; upon which the pilgrim aſked Mr. 
True-hope who and what he was? and what was 
the — that he withdrew upon ſeeing them, | 

rue- hope. He is one that reſides in this lodge; he 


mind: he has for a conſiderable time withdrawn him- 
ſelf pretty much from ſociety; and his chief pleaſure 
is in employing himſelf as you now ſee. 

Heph. But from whence doth this arife, Sir? does 
he think himſelf better than others ? or is he of a ſor- 
did diſpofition ? or doth it ariſe from a hypocondria ? 

True-hope. From neither of the three you have 
mentioned ; for he is of an humble ſpirit, affable, 
and alſo free from any vapouriſh diſorder. 

Heph. Is he fo? If that be the caſe, methinks 1 


ſhould 


Wh by various names; but I call him Tender- 


— 


s a ſocial creature, in my mind it conduces much to 
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ould like to have à little talk with him, if it might 
be do you; think, Sir, ee a by free to 


| tak with me? in 181 


Ver hope. Was you: 2 to bu 4 perhaps 
ne might. If you are deſirous to have ſome talk with 


bim, do you ſtep up to him, and we will abide here 


in this alcove till you return. 


Accondingly, Hephgibabadvances mans che fs 


ther end of the walk, where Mr. Tender-mind Kill 


Vas, reading; in the hook which was in his hand. 


When ſhe came up to him, ſhe ſays, with a chearful 
accent, You, ſeem, Sir, to be well employed. 


. Tender-mind. It is employment which ſometimes 
affords me much pleaſure and profit; and therefare I 


think that I am not to be blamed for purſuing it. 

. Heph. Very right, Sir, you are not; and I think 

it would be well if it was not ſo much een 
it is by many. \ 

Ten. I haye nothing to Jo with the 9 of 
others ; my buſineſs is to follow that which I find to 
be moſt for my advantage; otherwiſe 1 N by 
wanting to myſelf. 

Hepb. A very good obſervation, Sir: and true 1 "y 


that if a man acts counter to what he knows would be 


for his intereſt, he cannot reaſonably expect proſperity. 
But pray, Sir, if I may be ſo free, what is the reaſon 
that you take ſo much pleaſure in being alone ? 

Ten. When I am alone, I have no one to diſturb 
me, neither can I trouble others; but I do not ac- 


count myſelf alone, whilſt I have this book in wy 


hand, and am peruſing it. 
Hepb. What you ſay, Sir, I acknowledge is very 
juſt ; but as man was made for ſociety, and, as ſuch, 


his 
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Wis felicity to aſſociate with his berg Gremrtis bor 
thereby, in many reſpects, he may gain ſome im- 
provement; and not only fo, but he has it in his 
power to be uſeful in his generation to others. - | 

Ten. This I acknowledge to be very true; but 
you know, as every man ſhould have a reaſon to ren- 
der for what he does, fo I am not without a reaſon 
for thus abſenting myſelf from ſociety. 

Heph. If I may not be thought rude, I ſhall be 
glad to hear your reaſon ; it may be of uſe to me in 
my pilgrimage; for I like to be learning of every one 
with whom I converſe. 

Ten. Why, then, to be free, I will tell you; not 
that I think my proceedings are to be a ſtandard for 
others; no, every one ought to be well ſatisfied in 
their own mind concerning things of this nature. 
You muſt know, then, that in time paſt I was 4 
great lover of ſociety, and had a ſtrong inclination 
to join myſelf to a particular one; but about this 
time, by ſome means or other, there happened to be 
a diſturbance amongſt theſe aſſociates, which aroſe 
to a great height, and by each of the contenders, a 
great degree of bitterneſs was diſcovered, and much 
partiality ſhewn, inſomuch that a ſeparation was 
made amonſt them; and, by what I could learn, 
they never united more. Now the hearing of, and 
ſeeing theſe things tranſacted by perſons that I ſo 
highly eſteemed, put ſuch a damp upon my inclina- 
tions in the above reſpect, that I could never more 
entertain thoughts of joining myſelf to them, judg- 
Ing that it would be more to ** peace to abſtain 
from them, and continue as I was. 
 Heph. No doubt but this was a great ſtumbling- 
bloek before you, and a melancholy caſe it was; 


but 
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5 but wen were there. do more . ſocieties chat yon 


could comfortably. j join with beſides this one? 

© Ten. Tes, yes, there were many which, in ar 
| reſpects, L had a great liking to; but among theſe, I 
found that animoſities frequently aroſe, and much 
partiality was to be found; which was a freſn diſcou- 
ragement to me; and not only ſo, but even the heads 
of | theſe ſocieties diſcovered ſuch lordlineſs, and 1 
was going to ſay covetouſneſs, that even. ſeveral of 
thoſe who were under them were much, gtieved 
thereby. Now theſe things put together, with many 
others that might be mentioned, who can blame me 
for acting in the manner that Ido? 

Hepb. Indeed, Sir, I can't ſay but theſe things 
were enough to diſcourage you ; but I hope, Sir, 
$ that although you don't join to wa ſociety, you are 

no enemy to.them ? 0 

Ten. No, not in the leaſt; I am * a friend to 
them, and ſhould rejoice to hear of their proſper ts 
was it upon a good foundation. 
Upon which Hephzibah takes leave of him, and 
returned to her company, who {till waited- for her. 
When ſhe came up, Mr. True-hope ſays, Well, 
Hephzibah, what converſation have you had with 
Mr. Tender-mind ? Accordingly, ſhe related to him 
the whole of their converſation ; and ſaid that ſhe 
liked the man exceeding well, and wiſhed that he 
* not ſuch reaſons for his obſcure life. 

rue-hope. Yes, he is a valuable perſon, and an- 

155 to the name by which I call him, being very 
tender of all his ways and actions; but as to his ab- 
ſtaining from ſociety with others, in that reſpect, I 
think, he is miſled. But come, now let us walk into 
the orchard, and ſee if we can find any thing that 
may be entertaining to you there. Ac- 


A n 

Accordingly, into the orchard, they went ; which ** 
was well ſtored with apple · trees of various ſoris and * 
ſizes, planted with great regularity, which gave the 
pilgrim much pleaſure; and the more ſo becauſe ſhe 
was a great lover of apples. 

As ſhe walked about this 3 ſhe obſerved 
that ſome, of the trees were heavily laden with fruit, 
others. more ſparingly : at length ſhe came to a tree, 
on which ſhe obſerved but two or three apples ; upon 
"which ſhe ſays to Mr. True-hope, I think, Sir, that 
this tree is almoſt barren ; why is it not taken away, 
and a better one planted in its room? 1 
True bope. This tree, you muſt know, was once as 
fruitful as any of the reſt; and inaſmuch as you ſee 
it has ſome fruit upon it, and what little it has is very 
good, it may, perhaps, in proceſs of time, be again 
as fruitful as ever, and ſo turn to ſome account; 
whereas, if it be hewn down, it will be fit for nothing 
but fuel : in ſome ſeaſons thoſe trees you now ſee ſo 
heavily laden, have but little fruit upon them ; and 
perhaps a ſeaſon may come when this tree may be. as 
fruitful as thoſe now are. This cafe, Hephzibah, is 
a parallel one, with that of the gardener, whom you 
would have turned out of his place; the gardener | | 
may be reſtored from his lethargy, and this tree to 
its former fruitfulneſs. 4 
 Heph. Dear, Sir! I cry your mercy ! I ſee As. | 
through my precipitation, I am guilty of much folly; 
an- I remember. I was, once told that I was but a. young 
ery gardener; and I think it may as juſtly be ſaid of me, 
ab- that I have as little ſkill in orchery. 
TY | As they went farther into the orchard, they came | | 


into to a pleaſant walk, with trees planted in a regular 


that form on each ſide of i it: in the midſt of this walk 
Ac- 8 22 | . ſtood 
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3 FAY a tree, -which, though Jiniads no great * 
it was well laden with fruit; but Hephzibah thinking 

it to be an obſtruction to the walk, and an incumbranee 

rather than an ornament, the ſays to Mr. True-hope: 
Dear, Sir, I wonder that a tree ſhould be planted in 
ſuch a place as this! why, it quite defaceth the walk: I 
think, was this my orchard; I ſhould not let it ſtand 
here. In anſwer towhich, Mr. True-hope, with a pleas 
fant ſmile, fays toher, Doyou notobſerve, Hephibab, 
how this tree is laden with fruit? do you ſee any tree in 
the orchard that excels it ? and is not the fruit it bears 
to be preferred to the regularity of the walk ? and does 
not this fruit turn to a good account? Perhaps in 
time you will underſtand orchery better, and ſo learn 

to value good fruit more than a regular wax. 
Hepb. Dear, Sir, it might be thought that when 
one has miſſed the matter twice, one ſhould be aware 
of a third miſtake ; but, for my part, I do little elſe 
but make miſtakes : I think, for the future, I will 
hold my peace, and ſay nothing on any ſubject, was. 


© -Out underſtanding it better 


From thence they went to the further part of the | 
orchard, and got to amount, the which they aſcended; 
and from it they had an extenfive proſpe& of the 

country before them. As they were looking about, 

the pilgrim obſerved a perſon waſhing a garment in a 


© rivulet, that ran on the other ſide of the orchard wall. 


She obſerved that the garment was exceeding filthy, 
and that the perſon took much pains, and laboured 
very hard, to cleanſe it ; but ſhe ſaw that all he did 
was to little or no purpoſe; for the garment (notwith- 

ſtanding all the labour he beſtowed upon it) ſeemed 
to be as filthy as ever. Upon her ſeeing this, ſhe ſaid, 

to our: True-hope, Yonder pa s waſhing that 


garment, 


un 
— is very much unlike to che fuller'scleagfing” rl 
his; he made his appear without ſpot, or ſtain; but ove 
this perſon, the more he waſhes t,] think the more filthy 
it appears : pray, Sir, what can the meaning of this be? 
-- True-hope. Firſt of all; Hephzibab, you ſee that he 
Lax ak fame materials to cleanſe it with, as the 
fuller had. Secondly, If you obſerve, the water in 
which he waſheth the garment, is very muddy ; ſo that 
inſtead of cleanſing, it defiles. Thirdly, The man 
ſeems to have no {kill in what he has undertaken to 
do: and, fourthly, That which the garment is de- 
filed with ĩs of ſuch a nature, that it is impoſſible for 
all the water in the world, and all the labour that 
ean be beſtowed upon it to make it clean. 4 
Hepb. If that be the caſe, the man might as well 
free his labour, for all the good he can do? | 
True bope. He may ſo; for all his pains-and FEW 
will oome to juſt the ſame as though he endeavoured 
to waſh the Ethiopian white, who by nature is black. 
After Hephæibah had obſerved ſeveral other things, 
the evening began to draw on, upon which they re- 
tired into the lodge, where ſupper was ready prepared 
for them 3 the which was much the ſame as that the 
pilgring partook of at the laſt place ſhe came from. 
| At ſupper, their diſcourſe turned chiefly upon Lord 
| Isx1, and the great love he bore towards pilgrims\ .* . Ef 
what he had done for them, and what he would ſtill 
do, Sc. Alſo they talked about the Land of Light, 
d the glories thereof, the inhabitants that were in it, 
_— entertainment they were partakers of ; which, 
they concluded, would likewiſe be the pilgrim's pri- 
vilege when the came to join that ſociety. He alſo 
| diſcourſed on ſeveral ſubjects of a fimilar nature, 
t After ſupper was ended, the evening was con- 
x | 2 2 2 . cluded 
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Auded with a banquet of wine, of the — bort as 


that which: ſhe drank of when at Mr."Sincerity's, 


When they began to be ſomewhat merry, Mr: True: 
hope ſays” to 'the pigrim, Well, Hephzibab; I un- 
derſtand that you ate A gböd Hnger, oome, now we 
are together, will you favour us with a ſong? 
Hepb. Dear, Sir who could tell you that I am a 
finger ? Tis very ſeldom that 1 ung; n when I'do 
it is but poorly performed, i hoe 
Tyue- hope. Did not you ſing een wee 
you came out of your apartment, Hephaibahlꝰ Come, 
come, don't look for ſo ts Nepp 5 un * 


good fingers always do. ow of 


Hepb. If I fing, Sir, I ink it is — baſß; 


for it is ſeldom that my voice is clear a to as 


any other part. ) eu l! 


True- hope. Well; W Fu bi epoſath the 


other parts of muſic to ſound the ſweeter: but as 


you are ſo backward to ſing, if I fing a ſong; will 

you, with your baſs, bear a chorus with me? and 

— you may know the tune. $1972 0%, 
Heph. I can't promiſe that, Sir. 


2 True-hope. Come, I will ſing a ſong concerning 


e IsH1, and I dare ſay you will) join! me in it. 9 


Mr. Txvz-nope fings, 


Now let my powers all combine, 


And ev'ry tongue here preſent join, * 
With tuneful and delightful lays, rh 
In ſounding forth great Isnm's praiſe. 


Gn © RUS. —HzenziBan Joins, 4 


With tuneful and delightful lays, 
In founding forth great IsH1's praiſe, 


Lord len i is the pilgrim's friend, 
And will be ſo U unto the end; 


* 
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„ 
Let them not ſear what man can . MN 
For to them he will Kill prove & true. 

cHoORvs. pre 45 


Therefore u ever ſing his praiſe, 
With tuneful and * 3 


The pilgrim' 8 s friend he ey ever was; 

Tis true, his love it was the cauſe; 

And he will never them forſake, 
Tho' rocks and e en do mer 


Therefore 15 bim all praiſe, i is — | 
For he is. faithful, juſt, and * 


Lord Isnt is moſt wondrous fair ; I 
Ten thouſands with him can't compare "Py g 
Nor all the ſohs of human race | 

Can equal his moſt lovely face. 


"CHORUS: 


Let Isni's praiſe be ſounded high, 
_ Ev'n far above the ſtarry Ky. 


Lord Isn1's mouth it is moſt ſweet, 
When I him meet in houſe or ſtreet ; 
He is the choiceſt, faireſt one, 


That eyes have ſeen, or men have known. 


CHORUS. 
This is my love, this is my friend. 
Oh ! may I paiſe him without end. 


When the ſong was ended, Mr. True- hope ſays to 
the pilgrim, I thought, Hephzibah, that you would 
chime in with me in this ſong; ; and I think you bore 
a pretty good part. 

Heph. Indeed, Sir, you choſe! my favourite topic: 
and now I am in the mood (which by the way hap- 
| Pens but ſeldom), give me leave to add a verſe or 


two; and do you bear a chorus with me; to which 
Tm. hope agreed. 


MN At 1 LY 
e „ eren Gngs: © - 
Lord Teng hut pity ns, Ce 07461 

When in the depths. of miſery; * 
Inxolv'd was I in a fad fall, 

| And in the midſt of Nomi's thrall. 
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CHO R Us. Mr. Tavor joins, 
| But he in loye did viſit me; : 
08 Oh may 1 ever thankful *l n 

Tome Lord Is nt he e q 
4 5 When in this fate he 4d ge find; 
1 He heal'd the wounds that Nomi gare, 
And ranſorn'd ad who was a flave. 


@/ * 1 — 4 4 
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au L adore bim for the fame, © 
And ever praiſe his worthy name. 


He took me from my native home, 
In pilgrims ways caus'd me to run; 


2 my rags he ſtripped me, 
Then cloath'd me with theſe robes you ee 
| CHORUS. 
May I adore him for the ſame, 
: ö And ever praiſe his worthy name. 
= A "oO Lord IsHI, he did . my way, 
r From which poor I was prone to ſtray; 


And from my foes deliver'd me, 
And brought me to this place you ſee. 


© 8 ' CHORUS. 

ö = 4 G May I adore him for the fame, 

fat | And ever praiſe his worthy Name. 

Lord IsRI will ſtill conſtant be, 
UDnto this worthleſs creature me: 


* His love on me does not depend: 
Od may I love him without end, 


"CHORUS. 
And may I ever him adore, 
And love and praiſe for evermare. 


. 920 1: 1 3 

Tb we * with ſuch an elevated ſpifit, a> tie - 
he adrirition-of alt preſent; upon-which Mr. True - 
hope ſays to her, Well, Hephzibah, I think you have 
now ſung the tenor inſtead of the baſs: from this 
time complain no more of your bad ſinging; g 

Hepb. Really, Sir, it is but very ſeldom that I am in 
4 finging humour; but I think that the good company 
I am in, the wine I have drank; and the ſong you ſung, 
has animated me thereto; it will be well if I don't ſuf- 
fer for being ſo merry: J remember a ſaying, Afier 
mirth comes ſorrow; and perhaps that will be my caſe. 

- True-hope, It is not at all impoſſible it may be ſo; 
but I remember another faying, Though ſorrow may. 
continue for a night, yet joy ſhall come in nfrage 
which will make you ample amends. 

The evening being ſpent in this agreeable manner, 
this night Hephzibah was, conducted to. Mr. Aſſur- 


| ance's apartment, which was preferable to that of Mr. 

; True-hope's, and which was exceeding delightful tro | | 
her; here ſhe reſted incomparably well, and in the 
morning ſeemed very loath to leave the room. „5 

The next night ſhe was again reduced to Mr. True- 4.46 be. | 


hope's apartment; and I think ſhe had no reaſon to FLEE 
grumble ; but my lady, truly, did not at all ſeem to 
like it; from which I learned the truth of that ſayingn: 
The more people are indulged, the more they expect it. e 
Some time after this, 1 obſerved that Madam 
looked very dull, and out of temper ; and, on en- 
quiry, underſtood that the preceding night ſhe was 
obliged to lodge with Mrs. Deſire, which I found 
ſhe did not at all approve; but I thought that that 
Was much better than to wallow in the ſtreet, in the 
town of Forgetful, or lodge at the Peacock, with 


xs. Pride-of-life, and the reſt of her crew. 3 5 
** — after 


\ 


_ the had a ere th 4 
wbhoſe names were. Comfort and Experience, ſhe.ſeemed- 
to be ſomewhat chearful again; and ſo the reſt of the 
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time ſhe ſojourned here, ſhe lay in her firſt: apart- 
ment; and I think ſhe was highly favoured... 
Afterwards ſhe told her thoughts of departing to 
Mr. True-hope, who did not at all diſcourage her 
therefrom, but encouraged her as much as in him 
lay; ; and the next morning ſhe went away, after pay- 
ing her uſual compliments for civilities received, leay- 


= ing her crutches till Mr. Careful ſhould fend for them. 


At her firſt ſetting out from this place, ſhe had a 


very good road, and went on her way, ruminating 


upon what ſhe had ſeen, and how ſhe had been en- 
tertained where ſhe had been. At laſt ſhe broke 


 filence, and ſang the following ſong : 


In Perſeverance lodge, 
+ How I have treated been 
Alſo the wonders that are there, 
The like is ſeldom ſeen. 


The bath, that lovely bath! 
On me a cure it wrought : 
And when I lay on True-hope's bed, 
How pregnant was my thought 


Of things that had been paſt ! 
And oh! how loth was 1, 
To turn out of that downy bed, 

Where I did ſweetly lie ! 


But oh ! the crocodile, 
| Amazing to behold !_ 
Feet more amazing it was till, 
When True-hope to me told, 


That there ſome pilgrims are 
Of this foul monſter's ſtamp; 
And much concern it to me gave, 

Which did my ſpirits damp. 
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How awful is the caſe," e. 
That there ſuch pilgrims are! 


Surely through them, inſtead of _ 
There muſt ariſe x war. en 


In temper like to them - 4 g 

Oh may I never be yy | 
But may I always ſtudy peace, | 3 
Till Land ef Light I ſee. L test; YE. -* 


The ſteward I lament, 
And pity much his caſe : 
But yet a pleaſure tis to me, 
That he's in yonder place. 


The fuller at his work, 
A leflon is to me ; | | 

And xs the garment be did cleanſe, 14. 3 
May I fo cleanſed be. | 


May the lethargic man 
A caution to me be, 

Leſt I forget the road I'm in, | 
And ſlumber, as did he. | 4 


The caſe of Tender-mind . 
Is ſtill upon my heart; 

It would be well were there no truth 
In what he did impart. | 


The apple-trees alſo, X _ 
Which in the orchard grew, WE 
How full of fruit were ſome of them, + 2 
When others had but fer. . 


The tree irregular, | 
Which did the walk deface; 
But had I more maturely thought, . 

It did it rather grace. 


What on the mount 1 ſaw, 
I do remember yet; 
The robe that could not cleanſed be, - 
May Lit ne'er forget. 
A a a 


4 When that poor I was forc'd to lie 


, 


of 68:3. 


But oh. that gen'rous' wine, 

Of which I did partake ! 
Imported from the Land of Light: 

Twill make the dumb to ſpeak. 


How charming was the: ſong, 
When Isi was the theme! 
How could I but a chorus bear, 

When True-hope ſung, the ſame ? 


With what melodious ſtrains 
We did our voices raiſe! 
When altogether we did join, 
To ſing Lord Isn1's praiſe! 


And bow indulg'd was I, 

That night above the reſt! 1 511% 
In Aſſurance lodging for to be! | 

*Twas what I liked beſt. 


But what a fool was I 

To murmur in my breaſt ! }. 
When the next night I came to lis 

In True-hope's I * | 


— 


Why was I not content 
With that room for the night ? 
But oh! my pride, it is ſo great, 
*T will ruin me outright * 


But rightly ſerv'd was 1 
Tho? did not like my doom, 


In dame Defire's room. 


This did much trouble me, 
And greatly 1 was vex'd; 
And ev'ry one about me ſaw, 

How much I was perplex'd. 


And ſo ſhould have remain'd, - 
(Of it I have a ſenſe) 1 
If that I'd not been entertain'd | 
By Comfort and Experience. 1 | 


17 


This was the happy caſe, 
And much refreſh'd was I; AS 
| But much more ſo, when 1 again | 
In True-hope” s bed did lie. 


Was not this wondrous kind, 
I ſo indulg'd ſhould de? 
Such treatment may I ne'er forget, 
au Land of” Light Re” © 


 Hephzibah had not travelled far, after het had ended 
her ſang, but ſhe was overtaken by one of a very briſk 
and liyely aſpect, who, by his dreſs,” ſeemed to be a 
pilgrim. As ſoon as he came up to her, heaſked herwhi- 
ther ſhe was bound ? She being apprehenſive that he 
was a pilgrim, freely told him, that ſhe was travelling 
towards the land of Light. Are you ſo? replied he, 
thither I am bound alſo ; and glad am I that I have 
overtaken you. Come, let us put on; we may be good 
company for each other. Upon which Hephzibah 
aſbed him what his name was? He, in reply, told her, 
that his name was Zeal. Aye, ſays ſhe, I have heard 
much talk of you; and glad am 1 to have the pleaſure 
of. your com pany. So chey went on together, diſ- 
courſing of various things concerning Lord Is nr, the 
Land of Light, and the things they had ſeen upon 


the road. But all this while, Hephzibah did not diſco- 
ver the cheat; for he had only told her the laſt part, 


of his name; the former part of it was Blind, and ſo 
his proper name was Blind-zeal; and, by what I 
could learn, he had a numerous offspring; but, how- 
ever, this was undiſcovered to the pilgrim, and ſo 
they went on chatting” together, till ſuch time as WF 
came to the border of the deſert. 
Soon after they got upon this deſert, they came to 
a place where many roads met together; and they 
Aa a 2 were 
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Vaoeꝛre at a los to know which of chef roads bey ould 
ſteer their courſe in, Hephzibah thinking one way 
was right, and her companion ſaying that another was. 

Whilſt they were thus canvaſſing over the matter, 
there came up to them a company of perſons, I think, 
as many in number as there were different roads ; and 
by what I could learn, they were of the family of the 
Turn- aſides; and though they appeared in different 
habits, yet nevertheleſs they were of one tribe, and 
deſcendants of one and the ſame father. Now, upon 
their obſerving the pilgrims parlying together, and 
ſeeming to be at a ſtand, they aſked them what they 
were debating abbut ? and they anſwered, that their 
debate was concerning which was the right way to 
the Land of Eight; for, as there were ſo many roads 
around them, they were at a loſs which to take. Oh, 
ſays one, if that be the caſe, follow me, I know the 
way perfectly well; in the road that I ſhall ſhew you, 
vou cannot err. Says a ſecond, I'll ſhew you a way 
that is much better than that, if you will hearken to 
me. Says a third, the way that I can direct you in, 
is preferable to them both —And ſo, in their turn, 
ſaid they all, each boaſting that the way he knew was 


the beſt. 


Upon the pilgrims hearing theſe various reports, 
they were much more perplexed than before. But! 
obſerved that one of them, whoſe name I learned was 
Party (and, perhaps, ſhould I dream again, I may 
get the names of the others), this chap kept filence 
till now; and he ſeeing the pilgrims in this perplex- 
ity, ſteps up to them, and with a low, inſinuating ac- 
cent, ſays to them, As I have a great regard for ſtran- 
gers, and you ſeem to be ſuch, I would adviſe you 
not to hearken to what any of theſe have ſaid to you; 

for, 
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for, in fact, if you follow theirdire&ions, you may whe | 
led into ſuch a labyrinth as you will never get out ot; 
but if you will take the advice that I ſhall ge you, 
and go the way that I ſhall direct you in, you need 
not fear of being in the right road. Mr. Blind-zeal 
hearing this fine harangue, began to be very chearful; 
and ſays to Hephzibah, Come, fellow- traveller, be 
of good chear, this is the only man at laſt; come, let 
us take his advice, for I make no doubt but his way 
s the only one: what ſay you ? will you follow him? 
To which Hephzibah replied, The man ſeems to 
talk very- well, I acknowledge; but let us not do 
things (eſpecially of ſuch a nature as this) too pre- 
cipitately, leſt we repent afterwards; though I con- 
feſs that I have ſome inclination to take po way he 
talks of; but— _ 

Blind. But—but what? for my part, I don't ſee 
any need we have to make any heſitation about it. 
The man ſeems honeſt ; and what he ſays is very 
agreeable.” Come, come, don't be too ſcrupulous 
neither, leſt afterwards you wiſh-that you had ur- 
his advice, when it may be too late. 

Heph. As to the honeſty of the man, I have ae 
to ſay againſt it; he may be ſo, for any thing I know | 
of him, he being a ſtranger to me; and what he ſays 
may be agreeable to you; but as I have already ſuf- 
fered by hearkening to ſtrangers, you cannot blame me 
for being cautious of what I do: you know the ſay- 
ing, A burnt child treads the fire. But you ſee here is 
a way before us, which none of them have ſpoken 
any thing of; and if that ſhould be the right road, 


then none of theirs can be ſo; and then if we follow _ 


them, we ſhall certainly be led into a ſnare, the which 
we ſhall do well to conſider. 


Upon 


rn 
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his: this, Blind-zeal turns to Party, and told 
him what Hephzibah had ſaĩd; and aſked him what 
he thought of it? To which he replied, Tis true, 
that road you ſpeak of ſeems to point to the place to- 
wards which you are travelling; but this I will aſſure 
you, that if you purſue it, you will be led into many 
difficulties. You fee that this barren deſert is very 
wide; and not a houſe -upon it, for the entertainment 
of travellers ; beſides, if you conſider how you will 
be expoled to the ſcorching; heat of the fun, the bad- - 
neſs of the road, on account of the depth of the ſands, 
and the exceſſive heat thereof, you will plainly ſee that 
it will be very irkſome to you: likewiſe, if you ſhould 
paſs over this: deſert in ſafety, you will be led, at the 
end thereof, into a wilderneſs, where you will meet 
with difficulties innumerable ; there you will have not 
only exceſſive bad travelling, but you will alſo be ex 
poſed to beaſts of prey, of various kinds; as the lion, 
the bear, and what not. Vou may alſo be attacked 
by thieves and robbers in abundance, and (ſhould you 
chance to travel there in the night), you may fall into 
ſome pit or quagmire, from whence you may never 
get out with your lives. You will alſo: be entangled 
with ſnares, traps, and gins, which may put a final“ 
period to your journey. Theſe things, with many 
others that might be mentioned, you will do well to 
conſider. On the contrary, if you follow me, I will 
put you into a ſafe, ſmooth, and eaſy road, where you 
wilkfind-little or no difficulty, and wherein you will: 
meet with good entertainment as you paſs along, and 
be in nodanger from any difficulties, which you will 
certainly meet if you take the other road. 
Blind- zeal hearing this plauſible ſpeech, and not at 


all liking the account Party gave of one road; but 
| being 
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veing; elated with what he {aid concerning the other, 
ſteps again to Hephzibah, and gave her an account 
of the whole matter; and told her that, in his opi- 
nion, they had much better adhere to this man, than 
venture on ſuch an hazardous road. Upon which 
poor Hephzibah began to liſten to what he ſaid, and 
ſeemed inclinable to take his counſel ; but calling to 
mind the advice that Mr. Sincerity gave her, viz. to 
take heed to her map when ſhe came upon the deſert, 
ſhe inſtantly plucked it out, and, on diligent ſearch, 
found that the road ſhe ſpoke of, and of which no no- 
tice had been taken, was her direct road; upon which, 
ſhe told her companion, that ſhe plainly ſaw, that the 
way this man ſpoke of, was no more right than the 
others ; and that the road ſhe ſpoke of was the true 

one, and in it ſhe was determined to go; ſignifying, at 
theſame time, her deſire that he would accompany her. 
Blind. I ſhould be glad to have your company, fel- 
low. traveller; but I can't ſay that I find any inclina- 
tion to go in che road you talk of, eſpecially as it is 
attended with ſo much danger, and full of ſo many 
and inſurmountable obſtacles; and it may be that you 
are not ſure that it is the right one neither; and if it 

ſhould be wrong, the caſe would be bad indeed. 
Heph. It would be ſo, tis true; but this I know; 
that my map has never yet deceived me; and there- 
fore whyſhould I queſtion its veracity now? For my 
part, I cannot; for ſure Lam, that he that made it 
was an excellent geographer, and as ſuch was well ac- 
quainted with this road; difficulties in it I expect; 
and though I ſhould be ſurrounded with many, yet, I 
am perſuaded that I ſhall be delivered out of them all. 
Blind. I have nothing toobject againſt the veracity of 
Jour map; nordo ] call in queſtion the {kill of him that 
made 
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made it; but as all mankind are fallible, you may be 
miſtaken concerning the road you are about to travel in. 
Haiepb. How can I be miſtaken, if I keep in the 
way that my map directs me to travel in? 

| Blind: Ah, fellow- traveller! bigotry carrieth per- 
ſons to great extremes now-a-days. 

Hepb. 1 know that the word bigotry, is a part of 
the vulgar tongue ; but I don't remember that I ever 
heard it explained to my ſatisfaction: yet; I ſhall be 
glad to have your definition of it. | 

Blind. 1 apprehend that the word is not fo very 
difficult to define. In my apprehenſion, a bigot re- 
ſpecting the preſent caſe, is one that is ſo ſtrictly at- 
tached to his on opinion, that he thinks his judg- 
ment is preferable to every body's elſe, and that there 
is no way right but that which he himſelf is travelling 
in; and theſe, in ſhort, are my ſentiments concern- 
ing bigotry ; but I do not ſay you are a bigot. 

Hepb. If you do not ſay ſo, perhaps you think that 
Jam; but if you will give me leave, I will reply (as 
ſhort as I can) to what you have ſaid concerning this 
thing. As to the perſon's being attached to his own 
opinion, Sir, Ithink there is no roem to find much fault 
with it; for if that was not the caſe, he would be only 
a mere pretender to ſomething, when, in reality, he is 
juſt nothing at all, a weather cock, a wave zofſed to 
and fro with every wind, and ſo no dependance to be 
placed on him; of which ſort there are many. Now, 
when a man isſtaunch, and abides by what he pretends 
to, then he is to be depended upon, and not otherwiſe: 

T apprehend, Sir, that you are not altogether miſ- 
taken in your ſentiments concerning bigotry ; and 
who the bigot is; and as what you have ſaid is con- 
| tained in the word, many people are fond of uſing it, 

_ 
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in order to ſtop others from contending for what is 
right, which perhaps was your caſe juſt now. But ler 
me tell you, in a few words, what my ſentiments are 
concerning this word ſo much made uſe of. Sure I 
am, that no perſon, who has a right underſtanding in 
the geography that is in my map, and abides con- 
ſtantly by the ſame, can, with any propriety, be 
deemed a bigot, it being the only rule for a pilgrim 
to travel by ; and if at any time he deviates from it, 
be will certainly be led into a ſnare, as I myſelf have 
often been, Now, a bigot is one who pretends to 
own the veracity of my map, as you juſt now did, 


and alſo profeſſeth to have a high value for it, when 


at the ſame time he never ſcrutinizeth into the con- 
ſiſtency thereof, but takes all upon truſt, that he is 
told by others; or relieth upon a chimera of his own 
brain, without enquiring whether things are ſo as he 
imagineth, or not. This, Sir, I conceive; is the bi- 
got; and ſuch as theſe, for want of being well eſta- 
bliſhed, are continually liable to be drawn out of the 


way, into the path of danger; ſo do you take heed of 


what you are about to do. 

Blind. For my part, I ſee no danger at all; I like 
the man's talk ; I am not afraid of his doing me any 
harm, or that he will lead me into any ſnare ; and no 
doubt but that his way is as good as yours; and if you 
and I meet together at-laſt, where will be the odds? 

Heph. And for my part, I tee nothing but danger 
before you, therefore ſhall not caſt in my lot with you, 
but ſhall keep in the road that my map directeth. 

Blind. Well, if this be your reſolution, you are 
at liberty to take your own way; but for my part, I. 
am determined to go with this man, for I like him 
much ; and, to me, the way he ſpeaks ot 1s very agree- 
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ple, and fo 1 muſt bid you adieu ; fr my part, I 


don't like toloſe time. 

Heph. Well, if you leave me, take heed that you 
do not repent it, when you can have no redreſs. 

Blind. Every tub muſt ſtand upon 1ts own bottom, 
you know; 1t will be well if you do not, ere long, wiſh 
that you had taken my advice, and gone with me. 

Upon which he turned from her, and went away 
with Party; and as they were going together, I heard 
one of them fay, that ſhe was a ſtubborn creature, 
and ſo more fit to be alone than to have company 
to which the other replied, Aye, poor woman, I dare 
ſay ſhe will ſoon repent of her raſhneſs. 

What became of Blind-zeal afterwards, I muſt 
leave, my attention being turned upon Hephzibah; 
but his caſe brings to my mind an old ſaying, which 
we have in our country, namely, that © Birds of a 
feather will flock together.” 

Hephzibah being thus abandoned by her compa- 
nion, ſet her face towards the deſert, travelling in the 
path in which ſhe was directed by her map; and as 
the went along, her thoughts ran much upon Mr. Zeal, 


as he called himſelf; and as it is not an uncommon 


thing to hear people talk to themſelves as they are 
walking the ſtreets, or elſewhere, in like manner Heph- 
Zibah talked to herſelf (having no body to talk with) 
concerning him; what ſhe ſaid was in effect as followeth. 
ls it not a ſurprizing thing, that ſuch a man as 

this appeared to be, ſhould ſo ſoon be ſeduced and 
prevailed upon to turn out of the road, and follow 
one that may lead him I know not where? I hoped 
that he would have been a companion for me over 
this deſert, and even to the end of my journey—but 
he is gone—and what will betide bim I know not— 
| J fear, 
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I fear, I greatly fear, that miſchief will befal him; 
alas, poor Mr, Zeal | but come, let me recollect 
can I not remember ſomething 1n his perſon, features, 
or dreſs, from which I might have ſuſpected him? 
This I remember, however, that he ſeemed to be a 
very forward perſon but why ſhould I judge him on 
that account? have I not greater reaſon to judge and 
condemn myſelf for being ſo much the contrary ? 
furely I have but ſtop—did not Feignwell ſeem to 
be full as forward as this man ? and did he not for- 
ſake mein the town Forgetful ? he did fo, and what 


came of him I know not; whilſt I, who am no better 


than he, have hitherto perſevered in my journey. 
Well, but let me ſcrutinize a little farther into Mr. 
Leal—As to his dreſs, I think by it he ſeemed to 


be a real pilgrim, his outward garment appearing like 
theirs ; what his 1award one 1s, I know not ; but I 


don't remember to have ſeen any armour that he had 
about him—alas | poor man, what will be his caſe, 
ſhould he be attacked by an enemy? or what uſe 
would he have been to me had he kept me company ? 
But to let that paſs ; was this man ſincere, with re- 
gard to what he pretended to be? or did he not im- 
poſe upon me, by giving himſelf a feigned name? 
he ſaid that his name was Zeal, and, in ſome re- 
ſpects, he ſeemed to anſwer in his behaviour to his 


name - but now I recolle&, I remember that I have 


heard of one Blind-zeal—and I alſo remember that 


the man was ſhort ſighted ; is not this the very per- 


ſon? methinks I ſuſpect that he is—beſides I don't 
remember to have ſeen him at the lodge, nor did I 


hear any talk about him there; why did I not in- 


terrogate him concerning this thing ? perhaps if I 
had, I might have found him out—but that is now 
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too late, and the poor man is gone, and J am left to 
travel over this deſert EN and what will bein me 
in it, as yet I know not. 

Soon after ſhe had ended theſe 3 travel- 
ing began to be very fatiguing to her, the ſun ſhining 
extremely hot, and the ſands in the road were not 
only deep, (which was a great obſtruction to her) 
but alſo very ſcorching to her feet, inſomuch that ſhe 
began to be much diſcouraged; and had it not been 
that ſhe could rely upon her map, ſhe would have 
thought that what Party had ſaid was true, and that 
Blind-zeal. was right in following him; but, however, 
on ſhe went, though at a heavy rate. 

As ſhe thus toiled in purſuing her journey (what 
with the fatigue of travelling, and the exceſſive heat 
of the ſun), ſhe began to be very thirſty, and almoſt. 
ready to faint for want of a cooling ſpring, at which ſhe 
might drink, and quench her thirſt ; and though ſhe 
looked backward and forward, to the right hand and 
to the left, in order to find one, not one could ſhe 
find ; upon which ſhe cried out, as well as ſhe could 
ſpeax, Oh that I had to drink of the water, that 
is in the fountain in the Enlightener's garden! or of 
any of the cooling ſprings which I drank of in the 
road as I came along! but now, not one drop of wa- 
ter 15 to be found ; alas, for me, what can I expect 
in thisdeſert, but to die for thirſt ?” But this I obſerved, 
that ſhe ſeemed to encourage herſelf upon this conſi- 
deration, viz. that ſhe was ſtill in the right path. 

Now I ſaw, that as ſhe thus paſſed along in this thirſty 
and tired condition, ſhe came to a certain great Rock, 
which was 1n the way ſhe travelled in, which was a ſhel- 
ter to her from the burning heat of the ſun; the ſha- 
dow of it was very pleaſant and cooling to her, and was 
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alſo, to her, very refreſhing. As ſhe thus ſat regaling 


herſelf, ſhe perceived honey dropping down from aclift 
that was in the Rock, the which ſhe taſted, and liking 
the flavour thereof, ſhe eat of it to her ſatisfaction, by 
which herthirſtwas allayed, and her ſpirits invigorated ; 
upon this, ſhe began to look very chearful, and ſeemed, 
as it were, to have forgotten all her paſt toil, and 
thought that ſhe was now able to encounter any diffi- 
culty whatever. 

As Heph heibah was thus et herſelf, ſhe heard 
the voices of ſome (who ſeemed to be in the Rock) 
ſinging very harmoniouſly, to which ſhe gave diligent 
attention ; the laſt verſe of their ſong I learnt, which 
is aß followeth : | 


We in this Rock are ſafely kept, 
We fear no dangers from without; 
This Rock cannot be overthrown, 

And none can ever pluck us out. 


® . 5 
The pilgrim hearing their ſong, and being ſome- 
what charmed therewith, Joined them, and ſung the 
tollowing ſtanzas : 


This Rock to me now is a ſhade, 1 
Within this weary thirſty land: | 2 
The honey has ſuſtained me, \ 
When I could hardly go or ſtand, | 


I'm now refreſh'd and on I'll go, 

The road direct before me lies; 
No danger in it do J fear, 

Neither the worſt of enemies. 


| 


1 which ſhe again put Wade and chink; al 
things conſidered, at her firſt ſetting out I neverſaw her 


walk better than now; but after a while, I perceived, 

ſhe again began to flag; and ſeemed to drag on very 

heavily, herthirſtalſoreturned upon her, and norefreſh- 
ment 
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ment could ſhe find from any quarter whatever. Now 
ſhe again began to queſtion if ever ſhe ſhould get 
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through this deſert; ſometimes ſhe thought i it to be al- 


together impoſſible; at other times, ſne would ſeem to 
be a little encouraged, upon the conſideration that ſhe 
was in the way her map directed; and allo, that as ſhe 


had before met with ſupplies in time of extremity, ſo 


poſſibly ſhe might again, if /%õ% be, that there was any 
hope that her life ſhould be preſerved. The ſeaſon- 
able refreſhments that ſhe had met with on the road, 
ſhe called to mind ; and in particular the honey that 
ſhe laſtpartook of at the rock; but, alas! all this ad- 
miniſtered no refreſhment to her now, but ſeemed ra- 
ther to increaſe her thirſt the more ;. infomuch that 
| ſhe ſeemed, at it were, to give up all hope; and 
ſometimes thought that ſhe muſt even lie down, and 
purſue her journey no farther ; but then ſhe would 
again reflect, that ſo doing would anſwer no valuable 
end]; ſhethought if ſhe lay down, there ſhe muſtabide; 
and help herſelf ſhe could not ; and then, what could 
ſhe expect but death? Upon this ſhe concluded to 
endeavour to keep forward as well as ſhe could; and, 
in ſo doing, ſhe thought that ſhe could but die. 
Some time after this, as ſhe thus paſſed along, I 
beheld, and lo ſhe came to a certain pool by the way 


fide, which was filled to the brim with chryſtal water, 


by the rain that deſcended into it; the fight of it 
cauſed the ſpirits of poor Hephzibah to revive; but 
ſhe was much more refreſhed after ſhe had drank 
her fill thereof; upon the ſtrength of which ſhe again 
walked forward pretty chearfully, but ſtill longed to 
to be at the farther end of this barren deſert. But be- 
fore ſhe came to the end of it, her road led her by 
the fide of a high mountain; but this, notwithſtand- 
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ing its height and largeneſs, proved to be no manner 
of ſhelter to her from the heat of the ſun; for as ſhe' 
came near to i, ſhe ſaw that the mountain was all in 
agitation ; hideous exploſions, like thunder · claps, 
proceeding from it; ſulphureous clouds of ſmoke 
iſſuing from the top of the mount, which ſeemed, as 
it were, to darken the hemiſphere all around, and the 
{ame attended with vulcanous flaſhes of fire, which 
were very terrible to behold; and, indeed, what with the 
agitation of the mount, the exploſions ſhe heard from 
it, the prodigious ſmoke and ſtench thereof, together 
with the violent flaſhes of fire, poor Hephzibah' began 
exceedingly to fear and quake: and what was {till more 
terrifying to her, the road that ſhe was travelling in 
led her directly by the fide of this mountain, and no 
poſſibility was there of her going any other way. 

This being her awful caſe, ſhe began to caſt in her 
mind what ſhe ſhould now do; and, as near as I could 
gather, her language was to the following purport : 

The thought of going back,” ſays ſne, I cannot 
well bear: ſhould I attempt ſo to do, all the paſt la- 
bour that I have taken may be entirely loſt; beſides, 
ſhould I turn my back upon this mountain, the ſul- 
phureous matter that iſſues therefrom, may ſoon over- 
take me, and I may be deſtroyed thereby; and if I' 
venture to go forward, what can I expect but preſent 
death? Do I not already hear the thunder bellow, and 
lee the ſmoke and the flames with the greateſt rapi- 
dity iſſuing out of the mount? What can I expect but 
to be deſtroyed thereby? Beſides, the mount ſeems to 
be in continual agitation, and ſhould it fall upon-me- 
as I paſs along, what will be my wretched calc ! 


The Land of Light I ne&'er ſhould ſee, 
Nor in Lord IsX#1's preſence be. 


« Well, 
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« Well, what is to be, or what can be done? to 
tarry here will not in the leaſt avail me; the longer I 
gaze upon thoſe terrible objects, the more I am in- 
timidated: if I abide here, night will ſoon come on, 
and what will be the conſequence of that? Why, 1 
may be devoured by beaſts of prey, and then farewell 

to poor Hephzibah !—But come, is there no hope re- 
maiĩning for me? I have hitherto been preſerved; and 
who knows but that I may paſs by this mountain in 
fafety ? I'll even caſt myſelf upon that protecting hand 
that has brought me to this place; and who can tell 
but that I may paſs by this terrible ſight in ſafety ? 
As I faid before, if I abide here, I may be expoſed 
to death by beaſts of prey; if I am deſtroyed under 
this mountain, it is but dying; but if I paſs by it in 
ſafety, I ſhall live; ſo I'll venture to go forward not- 
withſtanding all.” | 

Accordingly ſhe made forward to paſs by this moun- 
tain; but by what I ſaw, it was with an aching heart, 
and trembling joints. However, fo it was, that ſhe 
paſſed by in ſafety, and not any of the flaſhes of fire, 
nor ſulphureous matter that the mountain iſſued forth, 
fell upon her; only this I obſerved, that ſhe was much 
terrified by the noiſe of the aforeſaid exploſions, and 
ſomewhat annoyed with the ſtench of the ſmoke; and 
glad was poor Hephzibah, and ſo was I, for her ſake, 
that ſhe came off ſo well. 

Soon after ſhe had pafſed by the mountain, ſhe 
came to the end of this deſert; on which account ſhe 
was not a little glad; hoping, no doubt, but that the 
worſt of her journey was now paſt; and, as near as I 
can remember, ſhe had tolerable good travelling 
for ſome time ; but by-and-by, behold, ſhe came to 


the wilderneſs before ſpoken of ; and a very extenſive 
| one 
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one it was; for my part, I could not have thoughs i it 
to be ſo large, had I not ſeen it; aud no other way 
was there for Hephzibah to paſs, according to the di- 
rection of the map- And in truth the road proved t to 
be a very difficult one to her, as in the ſequel will ap- 
pear. But, however, when ſhe firſt entered this wil- 
derneſs, ſhe did not ſeem to be much diſcouraged, as 
being, in a meaſure, inſenſible of the many dangers 
ſhe ſhould meet with therein : tis true, the road, at 
5 beginning, was not * irkſome to her as afterwards 

e found it to be. 

Well, after ſhe bad 9 1 e * her - 
lot was to fall into company with one who ſeemed to 
be journeying towards the Land of Light; and hav- 
ing complimented each other, as is ofual for trayellers 
todo, they began to enquire of each other concerning 
the places from whence they.came, and whither they 
were bound. Hephzibah having related her ſtory, 


and told him that the Land of Light was her defired 
port; the ſtranger in like manner told her, that that 


Land was alſo the point which he had in view: he 
likewiſe told her that the place he came from bordered 


upon her native country, and was known by the name 


of Secure. 

Heph. Aye, aye, faid 18 what, ſo near a 
neighbour to me as that! pray, it I may be ſo 9 
of what family are you? 

Stranger. Why, I will aſſure you, that I am of no 


leſs an extract than the family of the Self. conceits, 


which is as ancient a family as any in all our parts; 
and though ſeveral other families are diminiſhed, yet 

ours at this time is very numerous. 
Heph. As to that, I believe you ſpeak very right; but, 
pray, Sir, bow long have you left your native country. 
CEE Stran. 
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Stan. I came dom the place where I was born, 
when I was about fourteen or fifteen years of age; 


for, you muſt know, my father being in affluent cir- 
cumſtancęs, and I being his eldeſt fon, he took much 


delight in me, and being minded to give me a liberal 


education, he ſent me to the univerſity which is in 
the town of Popularity; of which famous ſchool Mr. 
Morality was provoſt ; under whoſe tuition ] profit- 
ed above many of my equals; and in this nurſery of 
learning I continued, till ſuch time as I had com- 
pleated my ſtudies. During which I acquired the 

Enowledge of moſt of the liberal arts and ſciences, | 
and in particular the mathematics; of wick art T 
reckon myſelf a compleat maſter. = 

Heph. Well, and of what et is that” art to yon 
above others? 

Stran. Oh, dear that is the guet ſcience in the 
world: by it Iunderſtand the nature of the terreftrial 
bodies, their magnitude, the diftance they are from 
each other, and alſo their various revolutions; which 
qualifies me for · being a 9 ge for the wiſeſt and 
greateſt men. 

Heph. It may be ſo ; but it is altogether out of my 
ſphere; and of what vhs can thets qualifications be 
to us as pilgrims ? 

S trau. Of very great 1 for by it we know more 
of the country we are travelling to, and alfo of the 
Lord of it, than by any other ſcience whatever. 

Hepb. As to the ſcience, I have nothing to object 
againſt it; it may be of uſe for ought I know, But, 
pray, Sir, did you learn what is called divinity, whilſt 
you was at this famous ſchool ? _ 

Stran. Yes, yes; and I dare venture to ſay, that there 
15 not a greater proficient in it than myſelf; though 
ö there 
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there are ſome who have been ſo inſolent as to ſay that 


I know nothing about the matter; but yet I could 
make it appear full as plain, as that two and three makes 
five, that they are a parcel of illiterate fools. K 

Hepb. Well, and is not the knowledge of divinity 
much more neceſſary for a pilgrim, than that of the 
mathematics? 

Strau. For my part, I know no ſcience that is pre- 
ferable to the mathematics : becauſe, by the ſtudy 
thereof, the mind is greatly enlarged, and ſo, better 


fitted to entertain high thoughts of the great Creator 


of all things; but no doubt the knowledge of divinity 
is alſo of ſingular uſe, provided it is founded upon a 
right ſcheme, and alſo upon right principles. 
Hepb. Well, Sir, and what is the ſcheme and prin- 
ciples that you would have it founded upon. | 

Stran, Not as ſome would have it, and who will 
boldly tell us, that a pilgrim has nothing to do as he 
paſſes along his journey ; which is a ſcheme calculated 
only to promote idleneſs, and, if adhered to, will 
prove very deſtructive to thoſe that go on pilgrimage, 
But our ſchool teacheth a quite contrary leſſon: we 
ſay, that a pilorim muſt be up and doing ; that he 
muſt be very laborious, and not idle away his time, 
as the manner of ſome is; and chat he muſt ſtrive 
hard to get to the end of his joutney, in order that 
he may gain admittance when he comes to the Land 
of Light; and in this I have been a good proficient. 
Now whatever ſcheme is propogated contrary hereto, 
muſt certainly be very pernicious. 

Heph. As to the goodneſs of your ſcheme, I muſt 
leave it, and alſo your proficiency therein; but this 
I know, that when I fell into the pit, I could not ex- 
tricate myſelf out of it; and when my bones were 
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Broken in the town Forgerful, and I lay waltowing in 
the ſtreet, 1 in that condition I muſt have lain, had not 
2 perſon come to my affiſtance ; and had I not been 
relieved by the way as I came along, I muſt inevitably 
have ſtaryed. But to leave this alſo ; pray, Sir, what 
Was it that induced you to come on pilgrimage? 

Stran. What need have I of any other inducement, 
than thoſe qualifications I am poſſeſſed of, and of 
which I have giyen you an account? 

Herb. And do you imagine that thoſe qualifications 
are ſufficient to gain you an admittance into the 
goodly land ? Y 

Stran. If they do not, I know not what will. 

Heph. But, pray, Sir, did you hear any talk about 

Nomi whilſt you was at the univerſity ? 
Stran. Yes, yes, I have heard much of him; you 
muſt know he is in great repute with Mr. Morality, 
and is much eſteemed by him; inſomuch that he cauſeth 
his pupils to ſtudy his writings, and reads daily lec- 
tures to them on the ſubjects which he wrote; and, 
for my part, I think they are of excellent uſe. 

Heph. As to his writings, I havenothing to ſay againſt 
| them; but, for my part, I ſuffered ſeverely whilſt I 
was under him. But, pray, Sir, did you hear or know. 
any thing of Lord Ist whilſt you was at ſchool ? 
Stran. Yes, I have alſo heard of Lord Iss1: fome 
will have it that he is the Son of, and equal with the 
Lord of the Land of Light; but others ſay, (and per- 
haps they may be right) that he is no morethanaſervant. 

Heph. Perhaps, Sir, you miſunderſtood me, or 
otherwiſe you have not attained to the knowledge of 
the perſon I ſpoke of; his name is Is, not Tss1.” 

Stran. Yes, yes, I underſtand you very well ; but 
as I have an impediment in my ſpeech, you will A 
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cuſe my not pronouncing d the name pr * of 1 in 


a proper manner.. "9g: ths, 4 
Heph. Why, Sir, you can pronounce Nomi plain 
enough, and can ſay Morality very intelligibly; and 
why may you not as well ſay Isg? I have heard of 


ſome that ' ſuffered preſent death becauſe they could 


not ſay ſhibboleth, but fbboleth ; but I do not fay that 
this will be your caſe; I wiſh it may not. 


Stran. I am not at all anxious about that; 3 neither 


have I any reaſon for it, as IL know of. 

About this time night began to draw on apace, and 
no place in the road to be ſeen where entertainment 
might be had; upon which Hephzibah began to be 
anxious about a lodging; but the ſtranger told her 
not to be concerned about that, for he had directions 


given him to a place, a little way out of the road, 


where there was good entertainment to be had; and if 
ſhe would go with him, ſhe ſhould fare as he did. 
Now, although ſhe did not much like the man, yet 
ſhe thought that ſhe might as well accept of his pro- 
poſal, as be expoſed to the dangers of the night, and 
alſo to the intricacy of this wilderneſs place; and ac- 
cordingly diſcovered her inclination to go with him; 

and ſoon after they came to the path he ſpake of, which 


was on the left-hand of the high- way: but as Heph- 


zibah was turning into this'path, in order to follow 
her companion, her monitor ſtruck; by which ſhe 
found that ſhe was going into the wrong path ; and 
upon this ſhe inſtaatly turned from it, and kept on 
her road, and her companion went his way. 

They had not long parted before Hephzibah was 


greatly ſurpriſed with a diſmal ſhriek, attended with 


doleful groans, which came from that quarter in which 
her companion went ; upon this ſhe preſently con- 
| cluded, 


Ne 


a ſort of a panic, leſt it ſnould next be her caſe; but 
yet ſhe could not but, in ſome degree, rejoice that 
be was ſotimely prevented from following him; and 

this brought to her mind the kindneſs of Lord Isk, 
in giving her this monitor. But, however „the caſe 
of this man put her upon endeavouring to mend her 
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ehitted, thathe was fallen into ſome pit, or weighed 


$ by thieves ; or, otherwiſe, that ſome voracious beaſt 


had met with and devoured him. This put her into 


pace; but ſhe, to her diſtreſs, found ſhe could not: 
for ſhe was not only benighted, but the road began 


to be very rough; inſomuch that ſhe could hardly 


keep from ſtumbling; and not only ſo, but the bri- 
ars andthorns (of which there was great plenty), hung 
ſo acroſs her road, that ſhe was greatly interrupted in 
her paſſage; and by them, together witk the bad- 


neſs of the way, ſhe was very much diſcouraged; 
and notwithſtanding ſhe at this time was favoured 
with the light of the moon, ſhe ſeemed to be under 


continualapprehenſions of falling into ſome pit or ſnare, 


that might be in the path ſhe was in. And what was 
ſtill more terrifying to her, ſhe often heard the yel- 
ling of beaſts of prey as ſhe paſſed along; by whom 


ſhe expected that ere long ſhe ſhould be devoured; 
and in this plight ſhe travelled along, until the next 


day, without meeting with any place to reſt herſelf in. 
When the morning came, ſhe began to hope that 
by-and-by ſhe ſhould meet with aplace of reſt; butſhe, 


to her ſorrow, found her hopes proved ahortive; and, 
inſtead of meeting with a better road, ſhe found it to 


be more and more intricate; and as it was in a meaſure 
before ſtrait, now ſhe found it to be full of turnings 


and windings, ſo that ſometimes 1he thought that 


ſhe was going quite contrary ; at other times the ima- 


gined 
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gined that ſhe was going directly back towards the Je; 


ſert; which, ſogether. with the 8 the 
burning mountain, was very afflicting to her: and, 


what was an addition to her perplexity, ſhe at this 
time met with a moſt violent ſtorm, which beat upon 
her to ſuch a degree, that ſhe could hardly ſtand againſt 
it; and no ſhelter could ſhe find any where: the more 
ſne endeavoured to get refuge from any thing by the 
way-ſide, the more wet ſhe received; ſo that ſhe was 


at this time greatly afflicted, by reaſon of this tempeſt, 


and had none preſent to comfort her. But by- and 
by ſhe came to a covert in the way, under Whieh ſhe 


ſtood until the ſtorm was over and gone; after which 


there came a fine calm, ſo that ſhe again travelled 
more comfortably; and by looking into her map, ſhe 
found that ſhe was ſtill in the way; which admini- 
ſtered great encouragement to her. | 

No .it is to be ſuppoſed that, after all this fatigue, 
ſhe wanted ſome refreſhment ; but none could ſhe 
find any where; upon which ſhe began to be very 
faint, and alſo to deſpair of ever getting out of this 
wilderneſs, and to queſtion whether her Lord Isnt 
had not forgotten his promiſe to her, or whether his 


love to her was not abated ; upon which, with a me- 


lancholy accent, ſhe; uttered the fallowing words: 


Is Ist's love the ſame? 
Sure it can never be: 

If it de ſo, why is it thus 
With me, poor wretched me? 


I in this-wilderneſs 
Am thrall'd on ev'ry ſide ; 


Dangers ſurround me ev'ry where 
Oh what will me betide 
Here's ſloughs and deep quagmires, 
With traps, gins, ſnares, and nets: 
With ſcratching thorns on ev'ry ſide, 
Oh how my ſpirit frets ! 
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FA Ha 1! 
Win cer deliv'rance come? 
| And muſt I ſtill abide 


Within this ſavage wilderneſs ? - * 
01 what will me betide! „ 


- Here's 8 nothing — to eat; 3 
: Nor drink within my way; 
I, Lord Leut, haſte to my relief, 
And help without _— 
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4 * ſhe thus went opment her ac the 


came to a place in the road, where ſhe found three 


beautiful virgins lying on the ground, in a very diſ- 
treſſed ſituation; and, by all appearance, they ſeemed 


juſt ready to expire; and over them ſtood, weeping, 


another virgin, whoſe name was Truth. Hephzibah 


ſeeing this melancholy ſcene, aſked Truth who theſe 


three were ? and how they came to ſuch diſtreſſed 


_ circumſtances ? To which ſhe replied, Theſe virgins 


are three ſiſters ; their names are Honefty,:: Juſtice, 
and Equity; and moſt beautiful virgins they have 
been, and have been had in great eſteem and reputa- 

tion among mankind ; but of late days, by ſome 
-means or other, they have been much ſighted, and 
few there are who care for their company, or even 
ſuffer them to come into their houſes; inſomuch that 


they were obliged to ſhift for themſelves, and to get 


entertainment where they could find it; and at length 
it was their lot to come into this wilderneſs, where 
they are likely to ſhare the ſame fate with three other 
ſiſters, who were related to them, viz. Love, Pity, 
and Tenderneſs; who ſometime ſince made their exit 
not far from hence. With theſe words ſhe wept bit- 
terly; and as: Hephzibah was of a tender diſpoſition, 
the ſcene drew tears in a plentiful manner from her 
eyes; and the more ſo, as ſhe thought herſelf alſo to 
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be in a periſhing ſituation, becauſe ſhe could. 4 meet 
with no ſuſtenance in the way. | | 
Hephzibah not being in a capacity to relieve theſe 
poor indigents, with a ſorrowful heart left them, and 
kept forward as well as her circumftances would per- 
mit; but I obſerved that it was at a heavy rate, ſhe 
being faint and hungry, and no refreſhment could 
ſhe find; ſo that ſhe now thought her caſe was far 
worſe than when ſhe was upon the deſert: and by- 
and- by her ſpirits: were quite-funk; ſo that ſhe con- 
cluded it was a vain thing for her to pretend to go 
any further, or ever to expect to get out of this la- 
byrinth, or to think or hope that ſhe ſhould meet 
with any more refreſhment ; and in this deſpairing 
condition ſhe laid herſelf down upon a bank by the 
way-ſide, as one whoſe hope was entirely periſhed. 
As ſhe lay in this melancholy ſituation, a perſon 
came up to:her; who was no friend to ſuch as are real 
pilgrims; if l remember right, his name was Diſcredit; 
but this I well know; that he was a very ill-favoured 
creature, and of a diſpofition moſt cruel; I think 
that T ſhall not ſoon forget his aſpect; and I don't 
know but that poor Hephzibah had rather met any 
of the monſters of the wilderneſs than him: but, how- 


ever, ſo it was, that as ſoon as he came to her, he 


immediately laid hands upon her, and carried her into 
a dark cell, or cave, which was by the way-ſide; and 
when he had manacled her, he ſhut and locked the 
door upon her; ſo that it is eaſy to Judge what a diſ- 
treſſed ſituation this poor traveller was now in. 

She being ſhut up in this dark and gloomy place, 


it is to be ſuppoſed that her diftrefs was excceding 


great; (though not to be fully known but by thoſe 
who have been in the like circumſtances) and all thar 
Ds. me 
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ſhe could do was, to bemoan the caſe ſhewas now-in; 
and as near as I can recollect, the ſubſtance of * 
lamentation was as followetnn 

«« Alas for ma! alas for me | into what a Ai 
am I now brought ! I looked for proſperity, but be- 
hold, I am brought into the deepeſt adverſity —Is 
not my caſe now far worſe than when I was under No- 
mi's thrall ? or when deluded out of the way by Pride 
and Self? or when I was walking through the valley 
of darkneſs ? or even when I was in the town Forget- 
ful? or when I came over yonder deſert ? has there 
been any danger that I have eſcaped in all my travels 
ke to this ?—ſurely not s it poſſible that any caſe 
can equal this I am now in? What can I expect, but 
that I muſt inevitably periſh ?—Rather than I ſhould 
be brought to this deplorable ſtate, why was I not cut 
off from the land of the living long ere now? why did 
not the fiery eruptions of yonder mountain put a pe- 
riod to my miſerable life? or hy did not ſome beaſt 
of prey bury me in its voracious ſtomach the paſt 
night? or why did not he that brought me to this dole- 
ful cell, end my days himſelf? Had that been my lot, 
I ſhould now have been ſtill and quiet, and have ſlept 
at reſt, and been upon a level with kings and coun- 
ſellors of the earth; and although this is a deſolate 
place, yet it would not have been at all regarded by 
me; but now my caſe 1s intolerable ! Was ever any 
ſorrow like to my ſorrow ?—Surely it cannot be. Tis 
true, the caſe of thoſe amiable virgins (which not 
long ſince I paſſed by) was very deplorable; but, per- 
haps, by this time, death has delivered them out of 
all their trouble ; and if not, they have the privilege 
of being in the open air; but, alas for me, I am ſhut 
up, and cannot come forth! much worſe than I feared, 

| | ar 
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or ever thought of, is now come upon me, and no 
proſpect have I of being delivered; for which reaſon 
my complaint is exceeding bitter, and the heavineſs 
of this ſtroke ſo great, that I cannot poſſibly expreſs 
it by my groanings ! inſtead of walking 1n the light: 
of the ſun, as heretofore, I am now brought into thick 
darkneſs; in which, no doubt, I ſhall end my days; 
for I am now encloſed, as it were, with hewn ſtones ; 
and, perhaps, in a very little time, ſhall be as one that 
has been long dead: I am fo filled with bitterneſs, 

that all my former peace and proſperity is quite for- 
gotten by me, and my ſtrength, and alſo my hope of 
deliverance, is entirely periſhed ; I ſeem already as 
one among the dead, and like to the lain who lie in 
their graves, and are no longer had in remembrance 
by mankind.—Am ] not bound, and manacled in this 
darkſome cell? and how is it poſſible that ever I 
ſhould be delivered out of the fame? Alas for me 
alas for mel In theſe expreſſions, with much more 
piercing language, ſhe bewailed the caſe ſhe was now 
in; and in vain was it to cry to him that ſhut her up 
in this cell, to grant her deliverance ; for he had nei- 
ther will nor power ſo to do. . 7 

As poor Hephzibah was thus lamenting her diſ- 
treſſed condition, I obſerved a perſon ſtanding by the 
fide of the cave, attentively liſtening to all that ſhe 
laid; and when ſhe had ended her lamentation, he 
ſpake to her in the following manner: 

Whoever you are, ſays he, you ſeem, by what you have 
laid, to be under great affliction ; and I much lament 
your diſtreſſed caſe ; but, come, don't give way to theſe 
deſpairing concluſions ; you know not but that you 
may yet have deliverance ; exerciſe patience, .and, in- 
ſtead of drawing concluſions as you do, let hope ariſe 
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in your mind, and let your truſt be in him who has 
already, in time paſt, wrought deliverances for you. 
To which Hephzibah replied, Ab, Sir, what room 
have Ito hope that I ſhall ever ſee the light more? 


ſe:ing that I am almoſt dead through want, ſhut up 


within this direful place, and alſo faſt bound. To 


which he anſwered, I acknowledge that your caſe is 


bad, and I pity you ; but it is not your wiſdom to 
give up all hope neither, nor to continue here with- 


out uſing your endeavours (atleaſt) to get deliverance; . 


come, come, you muſt exert yourſelf ; you ſhould 
ſtrive to get off thoſe fetters you are bound with ; 


how can you expect to be releaſed if you do ng 


and when you have got off your fetters, perhaps by- 
and-by you may be able to get the door open alſo. 
To which Hephzibah replied, Ah, Sir! I find that 
I have no power to do any thing ; and I find myſelf 
grow weaker and weaker ; deliverance I do not ex- 
pe, unleſs ſome kind and powerful hand open the 
door for me, and alſo cut in ſunder the chain I am 
bound with. To which he returned for anſwer, If 


you will be harping upon that ſtring, (the which is no 


proof of your wiſdom) and will not follow my advice, 
I have no more to ſay, ſo fare you well. Now, for 
my part, (although I was only in a dream) I thought 
he might as well have ſaid nothing at all ; for, 1n- 
ſtead of being a comforter to poor Hephzibah, he was 
inſtrumental in filling her mind with a greater degree 
of diſtreſs, as may be obſerved from the ſequel. 
From what this counſellor (of no value) had faid, 
Hephzibah began to imagine, that ſhe had yet a little 


ſtrength left, and that it was her duty to put it forth; 


, accordingly ſhe ſet to work with all her might, and 


tugged and toiled amain, in order to releaſe herſelf 
from 
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from her bands; but ſhe found that all her labour 
was in vain, and that ſhe was ſpending her time for 
nought ; and inſtead of loofing her bands, they 
ſeemed to her to wax ſtronger, which was an addi- 
tion to her diſtreſs, and again cauſed her to renew 


ber complaint. After which, ſhe endeavoured to call 


to mind her former deliverances, and the favours ſhe 
had received on the way as ſhe came along; and 
ſometimes, ſhe would ſeem to take a little encourage- 
ment therefrom ; at other times, ſhe was ready to con- 
- clude, that all was no more than a dream, or if in 
reality true, yet ſhe thought that former favours 
could be of no ſervice to her in her preſent circum- 
ſtances, inaſmuch as they required freſh help ; and 
what was ſtill more afflict ing to her, ſhe could gather 
no hope that her Lord Is H would come to her relief. 

In this condition ſhe continued all that night; and 
a ſorrowful one it was to her; the light of another day 
not being expected to be ſeen by her; on which ac- 
count, ſhe ſeemed to diſcover a great degree of impa - 
tience and uneaſineſs of mind; but towards the dawn- 
ing of the morning, ſhe was ſomewhat more recon- 
ciled to her caſe than ſhe had been ; and after having 
pondered over ſeveral things in her heart, ſhe began 
to think, that although ſhe was brought to this extre- 
mity, yet peradventure deliverance might yet come, 
and ſhe ſee the light again; though, in the mean time, 
ſhe thought that her hope ſeemed to be againſt hope. 

Now 1 ſaw, that about break of day, Hephzibah 
was ſurpriſed by a perſon coming to the door of the 
cell in which ſhe lay, who had overheard her com- 
plaint ; and pitying her caſe, he reſolved, that at all 
events deliverance out of this place-ſhe ſhould have ; 
ſo he put his ſhoulder to the door, and immediately 
burſt 
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burſt it open, locks, bolts, and all, | givitig way be- 
ſote him; after which he went to Hephzibah, and, 
without aſking her if ſhe was willing to be delivered; 
in an inftant he knocked off her ſhackels, gave her 
2 cotdial, and then withdrew ; and great reaſon ] 
Have to believe, that this perſon was no other than & 
Lord Ish himſelf ; but as he was at this time covered 
with a veil, Hephzibah did not know him; however, 
ſhe being much revived, cheared and ftrengthened 
with the cordial he gave her, directly aſcended out of 
the cell, and as ſhe paſſed by the door of it, ſne 
ſmelled the ſayour of a delicious aromatic ſpice, 
which her kind deliverer left upon the lock, and 


which was „ r. refreſhing to her ſpirits. And 
now ſhe called to mind the ſaying that Mr. True- hope i * 
told her of, viz. though forrow endureth for a night, 10 
. yet joy ſhall come in the morning. And it may well be H 
ſuppoſed, that this was a joyful morning to her, con- * 
ſidering what ſhe went through the night before. 8 


Well, being thus ſet at liberty, ſhe began to look pri 
about, and ſee if ſhe could find her deliverer ; and 
having fought here and there, but to no purpoſe, ſhe 
ſet forward in the road ſhe was to travel in; as di- 
rected by her map; well hoping, that ere long ſhe 
ſhould find bim in the way; and (every thing conſi- wy 


dered), ſhe ſeemed to travel tolerably well ; The pro- and 
viſion ſhe lived on at this time, was a certain fruit, of * 
a nutritive nature. that {Ke met with as ſhe paſſed along, and 
and which was her chief food during her travels wigs 
through this part of the wilderneſs ; and ſometimes ang 


ſhe met with ſprings by the way-fide, the waters of 
which were very reviving to her ſpirits, and gave 
her freſh vigour in the proſecution of her journey ; 


though fometimes ſhe might walk a conſiderable 
time 
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time before ſhe could meet with either a ſpring or 
fruit, which was very diſcouraging ; and at ſuch ſea- 
ſons, when her rural proviſion fell ſhort, ſhe would 
be almoſt ready to deſpair of meeting with any more 
of the like fort ; though, by the way, this food, when 
ſhe did meet with it, was not ſo ane to her as 
ſhe could deſire. a 
After this, the pilgrim came to à certain in plain, 

known by the name of Little- fear; and a delightful 
ſpot this was; it being ſituated in a very agreeable 
climate, neither too hot nor too cold; the air pleaſant 
and ſerene; the plain well watered with purling W 
and ſo, conſequently, very fertile. 

Travelling over this plain afforded the pilgrim a 
great degree of pleaſure; and ſhe thought that the 
delights ſhe enjoyed on it, were a full compenſation 
for all the toil and fatigue that ſhe before went through. 
Here ſhe had every thing that her heart could wiſh 
for or deſire, that afforded her pleaſure ; having good 
entertainment at every houſe ſhe came to. The 
prince of this country alſo took knowledge of this 
ſtranger, and upon her beſtowed many favours; which 
were brought to her by three pure virgins, known by 
the names of Faith, Hope, and Charity, or Love; 
who always attended her with pleaſure, at ſuch times 
33 it was the prince's pleaſure to ſend them to her; 
and never did they come empty handed, but always 
brought ſuch good things as Hephzibah well liked: 
and being filled with gratitude on account of the 
many favours ſhe daily received from the prince, ſhe 
ang the following ſong : 


Oh what a goodly plain 
Is this I now am in; 

What favours I each day receive! 
The like ſure ne'er was ſeen. 


I could be well content, 
Still here for to abide : 


The air how clear ! how ſweet its ſcent L 
And chryſtal ſtreams do glide. 
How kind this noble Prince 
Io me a poor Pilgrim 
Oh! may 1 ever grateful be, 
And always value him. 
How kind theſe virgins are, 
Who oft-times wait on me 
Oh! may I ever bear in mind, 
| Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


And, in fact, I believe ſhe ſpoke the truth in her 
ſong, concerning her being content to abide on this 
plain; for I ſaw that ſhe was very loath toleave it, when 
the time of her abode there was expired. But as ſhe, 
being a pilgrim, had no continuing city, forward ſhe 
muſt go, be it ever ſo much againſt her inelination. 
From hence ſhe journeyed, and came to à part of 

this wildernefs, known by the name of Afﬀuence. 
This country, or province, was fomewhat mountain- 
- ous, and withal very hot; the air ſulphurous, and 
very few ſprings of water in this part of the country. 
During Hephzibah's abode here, ſhe was entertained 
at the houſe of one Mr. Proſperity; and I thought 
ſhe ſeemed to like her lodging well, and her landlord 
too. Here ſhe had a waiting maid aſſigned her, whoſe 
name was Plenty, and was much eſteemed by her. Vi- 
. fitors ſhe had in abundance whilſt ſhe lodged here, 

and preſents ſent her day after day ; which brought 
to my mind an old faying, viz. The rich have many 
friends; ſo it may be ſuppoſed that it was brave times 
with Hephzibah now ; and, if I am not miſtaken, 
ſhe had in a great meaſure forgot her late ſufferings 
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One of -her iſh in particular, would be often 
in her company; but there was ſomething very re- 
markable in him; for I think he always came maſked, 
the reaſon of which 1 don't remember that ſhe en- 
quired into, neither did ſhe aſk his name; but this I 
obſerved, that ſhe ſeemed not tò diſlixe his company. 
Now as I was ſomewhat dubious of this chap, I had 
my eye pretty much upon him: and as he was an 
airy ſpark, one day being in a gay. mood, his maſk 
ſlipped a little aſide ; ſo that I had a diſtin& view of 
his ſquint- eye, and immediately diſcovered that he 
was none other than Mr. Pride; fo that I did not at 
all envy Hephzibah her companion, or the favours 
ſhe received during her abode in this place: but I 
thought the ſeemed to be much elated "therewith, 
which I could have wiſhed had not been the caſe. 
One would have thought ſhe might have remembered 
the time when things were otherwiſe with her. 

It muſt be noted, that ſeveral others had lodgings 
at this houſe, where Hephzibah was, it being i in a 
country village; among theſe was Mr. Succeſs, an 
eminent merchant; Mr. Avaro, a tradeſman and Mr. 
Rich, a clothier : on theſe Miſs Plenty conſtantly 


waited, and was greatly careſſed by them. I mutt 


own, ſhe was a pretty girl enough; only 1 thought 


her to be a little upon the proud order. Theſe gen- 


tlemen, I obſerved, would be often chatting with 
Hephzibah, and telling her how, and in what man- 
ner they advanced in the world. I, ſays the merchant, 


had but a ſlender beginning, being a younger bro- 
ther; but, through my induſtry and carefulneſs, I 


don't know but that my fortune is equal, if not ſu- , 
perior to my eldeſt brother. For my part, ſays the 


nadeſman, I had little thoughts of arriving to what [ 
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- now am, being at firſt a ſhop-boy, to run on ertands 
for half a crown a week; yet, through my dilligence, 


and cloſe application to büßen, I was advanced one 


ſtep after another ; ſo that now I have enough to live 


upon, and ſomething to ſpare, and lay by for .my 


poſterity, And, for my part, ſays the clothier, I 


had no great matters to boaſt of at my beginning; "Gut 
however, I took the opportunity to make hay whilſt 
the ſun ſhone, and now want for nothing; I thank 
heaven for it : and, in their turn, they all ſpoke to 


the ſame purpoſe ; concluding. their diſcourſes with 


this, viz. tht it is in the power of every one to get 


rich if they will; by which I plainly ſaw, that theſe men 


never thanked heaven for one farthing, but aſcribed 


the acquiſition of their wealth entirely to themſelves, 
But as for Hephzibah, ſhe ſeemed to take little notice 


of that, her mind, for ſometime, being intent upon 
following their meaſures; in the proſecution of which 
ſhe was oft times very much perplexed ; and a great 
incumbrance they proved to her, which brought to 
my mind another old ſaying, viz. Thoſe that [will] 
be rich, ſhall have trouble in the fleſh. 
Now the time coming when ſhe muſt no longer 
abide here, but proceed on her journey, ſhe ſet for- 
ward on her way, though with ſome regret. As ſhe 
travelled along the road, ſhe began to ruminate in her 
mind, concerning the many events that had happened 
to her during her abode in the aforeſaid place, many 
of which afforded her no pleaſant reflections. She alſo 


recollected the company ſhe kept, and the viſitors ſhe 
, entertained : and I think now ſhe was of the ſame 


mind with me concerning the maſked gentleman be- 


fore taken notice of, and ſaw the emptineſs and va- 


nity of what the three gentlemen uſed to boaſt of. She 
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alſo. remembered what a great ſcarcity of freſh water 
there was in this province, and how diſagreeable and 
unwholeſome theair thereof was; and, upon the whole, 
what little real benefit ſhe had gotduring herreſidence 
there. | Theſe things, together with the lol of her pre- 
cious time, drew many heavy and bitter ſighs from her. 

Well, as ſhe thus paſſed on, ſhe came to a part of 
this wilderneſs which ſhe muſt needs paſs through, 
known by the name of the valley of Adverſity; ; and ad- 
verſe enough! it was to poor Hephzibah, whilſt ſhe con- 
tinued 1 in it. The air of this country being exceed- 
ing cold, it was very diſagreeable to the pilgrim; and 
the more ſo, becauſe, ſhe had fo lately reſided in a hot 
climate ; ; and what rendered it more irkſome to her 
was, ſhe ſeldom found the warming and chearing 
beams of the ſun ſhining around her, as ſhe formerly 
had done ; neither could ſhe meet with any ſprings 
of water that were agreeable to her taſte. 

In this ſituation ſhe travelled on, until ſhe came 
to a village called Tribulation, where ſhe ſoon got a 
lodging at the houſe of one Mr. Perplexity, where 
alſo ſhe had one to wait on her, whoſe name was Pe- 
nury; but I plainly ſaw that ſhe did nat reliſh her at- 
tendant, the place ſhe lodged in, nor her haſt ; but 
here, nevertheleſs, ſhe muſt abide, during her reſi- 
dence in this valley. Viſitors ſhe had in abundance, 
viz, Mrs. Fretful, Mrs. Diſcontent, and her ſiſter, 
Mrs. Uneaſy ; Mrs. Hard-thoughts, Mr. Deſpair, and 
his two ſiſters, Mrs. Fear and Mrs. Deſpond; gene- 
rally accompanied by their two couſins, Mrs. Anxiety 
and Mrs. Diſtreſs, with ſeveral others of the ſame fra- 
ternity; and it was very ſeldom that ſhe had not one 
or the other of them. 

Other viſitors ſhe alſo had, VIZ, Humility, Pride, 
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and Self; concermifg whom there was ſomething re- 
markable; the firſt could not bear the company of the 
t vo laſt, neither could they endure the company of the 


firſt; Tot as ſure as Humility came to viſit Hephzibah, 


and foundthe others there, they would get away; neither 


would Humility abide with her, if ſhe ſaw the other two 
come in; but] obſerved that Hephzibah much rather 
choſe the company of the former; though, if at anytime 


either of the others came to viſit her when it was dark, 
ſhe could ſcarcely diſcern one from another; if Pride 
came to viſit her alone, he would be mimicking Hu- 
mility, and Self would do the ſame; but when Humi- 
lity came, ſhe never mimicked either of them; though 
ſometimesſhe was in ſuch a ſituation, that ſhe could not 
diſtinguiſh one from the other. It is ſomething mar- 
vellous, that theſe fine gentlemen ſhould viſit her, in 
ſuch a ſituation as ſhe was now in; but as they were her 
_ avowed enemies, they mattered not where they went, 
ſo they could in any meaſure annoy her. As to Hu- 
mility's viſiting her, I make no marvel at that, ſhe be- 
ing one that is ready to condeſcend to them of low de- 
gree; and a pleaſant companion ſhe was : and ſome- 
times ſhe would bring with her three friends, called 
Reſignation, Contentment, and Some-hope; and glad 
would the pilgrim have been to have had their com- 
pany at all times. | 
Whilſt Hephzibah abode in theſe lodgings, Mr. 
Carnal-reafon came to viſit her, accompanied by Mr. 
Diſtruſt, who much embarraſſed her; one telling her, 
that had ſhe done ſo and ſo, her cafe would have been 
much better than it was; the other telling her, that 
now it was in vain for her to expect to ſee better days, 
Sc. ſo that ſhe was almoſt driven to her wits end. 
Vet, notwithſtanding the troubles ſhe was now in, 
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her lot was to meet with ſome friends of Lord Isut, 
who behaved kindly to her for his ſake; but I ob- 


ſerved that it was out of their power to do any thing 
for her, unleſs it was to entertain her with the primi- 


tive diſh, ſuch as ſhe partook of at the houſe of Mr. 

Sincerity, the which was a little refreſhing to her. 
But, through the trouble that the pilgrim was now 

in, one evening, in particular, I obſerved ſhe began to 


be very penſive, fearing all Mr. Carnal-reaſon had ſug- 


geſted to her was certainly true ; and that every thing 
was now making againſt her; and that it was next to 
an impoſſibility for her to have deliverance. But in 
the morning I ſaw ſhe was ſomewhat revived, by 
Mrs. Humility's coming to viſither, who brought with 
her Mrs. Refignation, Mrs. Contentment, and Mrs. 
Some-hope, who, all in their turn, ſpoke in an en- 
couraging manner to her; and at this time, I think, 
there was another. in company with them, whoſe 
name, if I remember right, was Mrs. Patience ; and 
a very agreeable companion ſhe was. 

Now it muſt be noted, that theſe ſeldom "EA long 
viſits z but I obſerved that what they ſaid to Hephzi- 
bah, cauſed her to look more chearful than uſual ; 
and immediately ſhe broke filence, and with an ac- 
cent that diſcovered ſubmiſſion to her preſent lot, ſhe 


pttered the following muſical lines: oth 


4 "by do I thus complain, 
Of this my preſent caſe ? 
Happy if 'tis not worſe with me, 
Before I've run my race. 


Ungrateful I have been 
To Isi, wondrous kind, 
When AMuence hill I trod; 


Let me keep this in mind. 


And how did 1 forget 
The plain call'd Little-fear ? 
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With all the fayours I there met 
Which were to me ſo dear. 


The Lord of that ſweet plain 
. Great favours ſhew'd to me, 
e did thoſe lovely virgins fair, 
* » Faith, Hope, and Charity. 


And fince this was the cafe 
With poor unthinking me, 
Tis good I ſhould this burden bearg 
Patient and quietly. 


But am I not alive? 

And is there not ſtill hope? 1 
Hephaibah, come, complain no more; 

Isx1's a truſty prop. 


Thbis I thought was ſimilar to the ſaying of a man r 
once read of: fays he, Shall a living man complain? a, 
man for the chaſiiſement of bis fans : a But ſhe goes on : " 


By Then be not thou diſmay'd, . _. 
Though compaſs'd with this flood; 
Perhaps in time thou' lt plainly ſee, 
All worketh for thy good. 


Though troubles me ſurround, 
- E'en in the miaſt of thrall, 
When I arrive at realms of light, 
*T will make amends for all, 


Chear up, therefore, my ſoul ! 

March tow'rds that bliſsful ſhore, 
Where thou wilt dwell, in joys unknown? 

With Isn1 evermore, 


* 2 o 


Theſe laſt verſes ſhe ſeemed to utter with a degree 
of chearfulneſs; and very pleaſing it was to me to 
hear her. But I obſerved, that when her viſitors took 
their leave of her, a great alteration appeared in her 


countenance, and ſhe ſoon returned to her former 
penſive- 


— 
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penſiveneſs: how long ſhe continued fo, I cannot 
now declare. 


About this time, Mr. Legality, with others of his 


fraternity, came into theſe parts, and being informed 


where Hephzibah was, went to viſit her; but, it may 
be thought, they adminiſtered little comfort to her, 
that being out of their power. ” 

Theſe having fat with her ſome ſpace of time, 
and heard her piteous complaints, one of them (I 
think it was Legality) broke filence, and ſpoke to 
her in the following manner. 

If we effay to commune with thee, ſays he, wilt 
thou be grieved ? But who can withold himſelf from 
ſpeaking ? Tis true, thou haſt done ſo and ſo; but 
what was thy end therein, but to gain applauſe? there- 
fore is this evil now come upon thee; for which rea- 
ſon thou fainteſt, as well thou mayſt. Thy crimes now 
touch thee to the quick, and therefore thou art trou- 


bled. I pray thee, whoever periſhed, being innocent ? 
or didſt thou ever hear that a righteous perſon was 


brought into ſuch circumſtances as thou art now in? 
Therefore this thy calamity is an evidence that thy 


heart has not been upright in the path that thou haſt 
been treading in. 


To which Hephzibah replied, Oh ! that the grief 


am now under was truly weighed, and my preſent 
diſtreſs put in an even balance! I believe it would ap- 


pear more heavy than the ſands of the ſea; and how - 


I ſhall be able to bear up under it, I know not. —My 
ſtrength is not as the ſtrength of ſtones, nor is my 
fleſh made of braſs ; but I think, to him that is af- 
flicted, pity ſhould be ſhewn, rather than reproach. 
When the pilgrim had finiſhed her reply, a ſecond 
perſon ſpoke to her in the manner following. If thou 

wouldſt 
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1 
wouldſt place thy dependance upon Lord Isk, and 
make thy requeſt known unto him, things would cer- 
tainly be otherwiſe with thee than now they are; or 
if thou hadſt been pure and upright in what my bro- 


ther before ſpoke of, ſurely Lord Is would concern 
himſelf for thee, and deliver thee out of all thy trou- 


'  bles, and thou wouldſt have a different habitation 


than what thou now haſt ; and though thy beginning 
was but of little importance, thy latter end ſhould 
greatly increaſe. 

To which the pilgrim. replied : For my part, I 
have not any thing to plead in my own behalf, nor 
have I any thing to urge, whereby to juſtify myſelf : 
I know that I have acted perverſe enough, as well as 
any of you can tell me; and am not, in that reſpect, 
inferior to you: but do you think that if Lord IsRI 
was preſent, he would ſpeak to me in the manner you 
do? No, he would not ; the words that he would 
ſpeak to me, would put ſtrength into me, and he 


would deliver me from all that riſe up in judgment 


againſt me; therefore this behaviour to me ſhews 
your folly. But though Lord Is gr be not preſent 
with me at this time, yet he well knows the way I have 
taken, and the caſe that J am in; and [I have yet ſome 
hope left, that I ſhall one day come forth from this 
ſituation, as gold refined. I was forewarned by Lord 
Isn1, that difficulties would lie in my path, which, 
perhaps, at that time I gave little credit to; but 
though they are now come upon me, and I am ſur- 
rounded therewith, yet it is no more than was ap- 
pointed for me, and has not happened on account of 
neglecting to do ſo and ſo, as you ſuggeſt. 

To which a third anfwered and ſaid, Vain mau 


ood fain be wiſe ; and, indeed, there are many now- 
a a-days 


i 
a- days who think themſelves wiſer than their teachers, 
of which number you ſeem to be; one. But waſt 
thou made before the hills? Haſt thou heard tlie ſe- 
crets of heaven? How cameſt thou by this knowledge? 
What knoweſt thou that we know not ? W hat under- 
ſtandeſt thou that is not in us? but thou art like to 
one that uttereth vain knowledge, and filleth his belly 
with the caſt wind, and caſteth off fear, Sc. But if 
thou wilt prepare thy heart, and ſtretch out thy hands 
towards Lord Is nr, no doubt but he will yet be gra- 
cious to thee. If iniquity be in thy hand, put it away 
from thee, and let not wickedneſs dwell with thee, ſo 
ſhalt thou lift up thy face without fear, and forget 
thy miſery, as though it had not been: but if thou 
wilt perſevere in acting in the manner thou haſt al- 
ready done, then muſt thou expect what will neceſſa- 
rily follow. 

To which the pilgrim replied, Many ſuch things as 
theſe I have heard; miſerable comforters are you all; 
but-were you altogether to hold your peace, it would 
be your wiſdom); for ye are all phyſicians of no value, : 
ſeeing you underſtand not my caſe, nor the reaſon why 
Iam brought into itz and therefore you know not how 
to preſcribe a medicine for my relief. No doubt but 
that I could ſpeak in the manner ye do, was I ipeaking 
to one in my ſoul's ſtead, and could heap up words 
againſt him, as ye do againſt me; and in the manner 
ye do to me, could ſhake my head at him, and tell 
him that he 1s an hypocrite, as ye infinuate I am ; 
but that ſhould not be the way that I would take with 
ſuch a one; no, I would rather endeavour to admini- | 
ſter ſtrength to him by the words of my mouth; and _ 
by the moving of my lips I would endeavour to al- _ 
ſuage his grief: and were you my real friends, as ye 
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pretend to be, if ye knew how, this is the method that 
vou would take with me. After ſeveral other things 
had paſt between them, of the like ſort, they left off 
ſpeaking to her, and went their way. And from what 
has been related, it evidently appears, that the cha- 


rater ſhe gave them, was a juſt one, viz. miſerable 


comforters, for ſuch they were to her ; and 'tis my 
opinion, that Hephzibah was glad when they left her. 
The manner how ſhe got out of this vale, perhaps if 
I dream again I may give an account of ; but I am 
ready to think it was in a way little expected by her. 
And ] think the account that has been given needs no 
explanatory notes, at leaſt, not to ſuch as have been 
in the like circumſtances, and ready to ſay with my 
pilgrim, There is no ſorrow like to my ſorrow. 

One event, which I ſaw in my dream, had near ſlipt 


my memory; and leſt I ſhould forget it again, I will 


now relate it: As Hephzibah was travelling through 
this deſert, who ſhould come up to her, out of Pro- 


feſſion- lane, but one Mr. Vain-confidence, who ſeemed 


to be all air and ſpirit, as we ſay. 

This man directly joinsin company with thepilgrim, 
and began to aſk her, How far are you going, fellow- 
traveller? and to what place are you bound? Sc. 

Heph. You ſee, Sir, I am travelling through this 
wilderneſs, in which Thave met with many perplexities; 
and many more I muſt and do expect: but am bound 
to the Land of Light, where I hope to arrive in ſafety, 
which will amply recompenſe me for all my toll. 

Confidence. Glad am I of ſuch a companion, for I 
am bound there, that being my deſired port. You ſay 
you hope you ſhall ſafely arrive thither; but I am con- 
fident that I ſhall, when I have run my race. Here he 
began to talk away grandly concerning the glory of 

the 
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the place, and the immunines of it; *alſo about 


Lord Isx1, who was King thereof; of the excellency 


of his perſon; and how he was careſſed and attended 
by the inhabitants of the Land of Light; what favours 
he conferred upon them, and the great love he bore 
to pilgrims; with many other things of the like ſort; 
and, in fact, it ſomewhat ſtartled Hephzibah, to hear 
him talk in ſuch a manner, ſhe thinking herſelf to be 
but a mere fool, in compariſon with him; and, with- 
all, ſhe began to caſt in her mind what a valuable 
companion ſhe had met with, and what a help he might 
be to her upon the road, as well as a defence to her 
againſt a dog or a bear, or any other beaſt of prey. 

But one thing ſeemed to ſtick upon the pilgrim's 
mind, which ſhe was determined to interrogate him 
about, and accordingly addreſſed him in the follow- 
ing manner : 

Heph. As we are thus happily met, are travelling 
the ſame road, and bound to the ſame place, you 
will not be offended if I aſk you ſuch queſtions as I 
may have upon my mind. 

Con. No, by no means; I ſhall eſteem it a plea- 
lure; and had much rather you uſe freedom than not. 

Heph. The thing that I at preſent have upon my 
mind, is, your ſpeaking concerning affurance, that 
you ſhall ſafely arrive to where we are bound; whereas, 
can do little elſe but hope that it will be my happy caſe. 

Con. A perion may hope when he is in deep po- 
verty, that he ſhall one day be very rich; another, 
that 1s ſtarving for want of bread, may hope that ere 
long he ſhall have plenty of it. A third, that 1s ex- 
treniely ſick, may hope that in time he ſhall have per- 
te& health; and, after all, theſe hopes prove entirely 
abortive; the poor man may continue in his low eſtate, 
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the hungry man in his ſtarving circumſtances, and the 


ſick man die in his ſickneſs. In like manner, a tra- 
veller on the road may hope that he ſhall come to his 
Jjourney's end, but may die be fore he reach unto it, as 
frequently has been the caſe. Now, for a perſon to be 
well aſſured, that he ſhall perſevere to the end of his 
journey, this cauſeth him to travel with ſpirit and life; 
but the contrary, if he only hopeth it, will be his caſe. 


Heph. What you ſay, Sir, in ſome reſpects, muſt 


be granted; but with regard to the way we are now 
in, (which you know is the King's high-way) may 


not a perſon ſafely arrive at the Land of Light, not- 


withſtanding he only hopes he ſhall ſo do? 

Con. ] don't deny but that may be the caſe; butſucha 
one will travel at a poor hobbling rate; the leaſt diffi- 
culty he meets with, he is ready to think he ſhall ne- 
ver get over. 

Hepb. This diſcourſe of yours, Sir, would be very 
diſcouraging to me, had 1 not ſeen in an ancient re- 
cord (in which this way is much treated of), the word 
hope frequently made uſe of; ſuch as, If we hope for 
what wwe ſee not, then do we with patience wait for ite 
Again, If in this life only we have hope in Is#t, wwe are 
of all men moſt miſerable. Which paſſages indicate, that 
he who penned them, preferred hope before the aſſu- 
rance you talk of; and not only theſe two paſſages, 
but many, bearing the like import, might be pro- 
duced, were it needful ; which gives me encourage- 
ment till to hope, although I have not that aſſurance 
which you fay you have. 

Con. The record you ſpeak of, J am well acquainted 
with, and do acknowledge thoſe paſſages you men- 
tion, with many others, are there recorded ; but the 
ſame writer, in the ſame record, ſpeaketh alſo of an 
aſſurance, ſuch as the fiance of faith, and that in 
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more places than one; which ſignifies an aſſurance of 
a perſon's perſeverance to the end of his journey. And 


in another place he ſpeaks of a full aſſurance; which 
expreſſion is ſtill more ſtrong ; and thoſe who attain 
to it muſt certainly go on their way with greater ala- 
crity than ſuch as have only a dull hope. 

Heph. Theſe paſſages you refer to, I have read; 
but do conceive that neither of them relate to an aſ- 
ſurance of a perſon's ſafe arrival at laſt : the two firſt 


you mentioned rather ſeem to refer to a perſon's affur- 


ance that Lord Is H is; of the great love he has for 
pilgrims ; what he has done for them; and what he 
will yet do for them ; and that whilſt they are upon 
the road, they are his peculiar charge. As to the 
laſt paſſage, I think it regardeth neither the one nor 
the other; which I gather from what is ſaid before. 
If you have maturely conſulted the -record, the wri- 
ter of it had before been ſpeaking of ſome who had 
profeſſedly been in the road, but had departed from 
it; which, by the way, might ſerve to clip the wings 
of that aſſurance you talk of. But, addreſſing him- 
ſelf to others, he ſays, We hope better things of you, &c. 
and then exhorts them to uſe the ſame diligence as 
they had before done, in adminiſtering to the neceſſi- 
ties of their fellow pilgrims; their perſeverance in 
it would evidence, not to themſelves only, but to the 
writer, and thoſe who were concerned with him, their 
being true pilgrims ; and not only ſo, but their hope 
concerning them would be ſo confirmed, that they 
. would have a full aſſurance that they were true pil- 
grims; and I muſt tell you that none can have a cer- 
tain aſſurance of their perſeverance, but as they 
continue travelling in the king's high-way. 

Con. You may put what gloſs upon thoſe paſſages 
you 
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you pleaſe; but the writer himſelf was aſſured that 
it would go well with him ; he confidently ſays, Hence- 
forth'is laid up for me a crown, &c. and why * I not 
ſay fo too ? 


Hepb. Tis true, he did fay fo ; but he allo ſaid, 
that he had fought a good fight, &c. which preceded 


his affurance. Not only ſo, but it is well known that 
this writer was one of the greateft men that ever tra- 
velled the road, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, and 
one of Lord IsHI's amanuenſes: he likewiſe had a 
great undertaking upon his hands, and great trials to 
encounter with, more than any one had before or ſince 
his time; therefore it was neceſſary that he ſhould have 
an aſſurance of his happineſs in the long run, in order 
to bear up his ſpirits under the many calamities he 


vas exerciſed with; though I am far from denying 


that other perſons, upon ſome particular occaſions, 
or at certain times, may have this aſſurance; but I 
apprehend that its continuance is not long; ſome- 
times their mountain ſeems to ſtand ſtrong, and ſoon 
after they find themſelves greatly troubled. For my 
part, I think myſelf well off if Jam at any time free 
from doubts concerning my perſeverance; and am 
not intirely caſt down if Ihave only hope concerning it. 

Con. Some people ſatisfy themſelves with ſmall mat- 
ters, but, for my part, nothing will ſatisfy me but an 
aſſurance, which I have laboured hard for, and which 
I bave. In my opinion it is a very trifling thing for 


a perſon to believe that Isn1 is, (as you before ſaid) 


and what he has done and will do for pilgrims, un- 
Ic he can make a home application to himſelf, and 


be well aflured that he has done and will do ſo and fo 


for himſelf in particular; which is my caſe. 
Heph. Tis well for you if it be ſo; but give me 
| leave 
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leave to make a brief reply to what you obſerved laſt. 
You ſay that ſome people ſatisfy themſelves with ſmall 
matters; Lord Is Hi deſpiſeth not ſmall things; which 
(by your manner of ſpeaking) you do; but, by the 
way, the leaſt thing he beſtoweth upon us muſt not 
be eſteemed ſmall. You ſay that nothing will ſatisfy 
you but an affurance ; for my part, I defire to be con- 
tent with Lord Isn1's pleaſure. You ſay that for an 
aſſurance. you have laboured hard, and have attained 
it. I defire to be thankful for that hope he has given 
me, and that he has alſo given me an aſſurance that 
he is able to maintain the ſame in me, even to the end 
of my pilgrimage. With regard to what you call tri- 
fling, unleſs a perſon can make a home application, 
my anſwer ſhall be in the following manner.—Sup- 
poſe a perſon to be in a moſt dangerous fituation with 
regard to his health, let his diforder be what it will ; 
he has ſpent all his ſubſtance upon phyſicians, and all 
their preſcriptions prove of no value to him; fo that 
his recovery, and even his life, is deſpaired of. Now, 
ſhould an acquaintance of this poor indigent come to 
him, and ſay, I wonder that you will lie in this deplo- 
rable condition, as there is ſuch a one, in ſuch a place, 
who is an excellent phyſician, and has a perfect un- 
derſtanding in ſuch caſes as yours is: many excellent 
cures he has performed, and his fees are not extrava- 
gant; nay, as you are a poor man, perhaps he may 
cure you gratis; but it will be proper for you to take 
ſomething in your hand with you, which may render 
you the more acceptable to him; but this I would in- 
form you of, that ſome whom he has taken in hand, 
lave failed of ſucceſs, and have periſhed in their cala- 
mity. Now ſuch a ſpeech as this to a dying man, I 
think, may juſtly be called trifling, not worth a ruſh, 

| con- 


conſidering the circumſtances the perſon is in, and 
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the poſſibility of his failing of a cure. But, on the 


other hand, ſhould one of undoubted veracity come 
to this poor man, and tell him, that there was a phy- 
| fician in ſuch a place, who had ſuch excellent ſkill, as 


to cure every diſorder that he undettook, and ſuch as 
his in particular, that no one perſon ever miſcarried 


that applied to him, and whatever he did, he did gra- 
tis, having ability enough of his own; and that his 
cuſtom was to wait on his patients at their homes; and 


that it was none but the poor, and the helpleſs, ſuch 


as he, that he had any regard for. Would ſucli a re- 


lation as this ſeem a trifling matter to ſuch a man, think 
you? Would not the bare report of it rather cauſe his 
heart to leap for joy, believing what his friend had 
told him to be true? and much more ſo when the phy- 
fician comes to him, gives medicines, and performs 
the cure. Now, beſides all that can be ſaid of ſuch 
a phyſician, much more may be ſaid concerning Lord 
Is RI: you know, I doubt not, how that a conſidera- 
ble time fince, Lord Ism1 took up his refidence in 
this part of the world, and he was the greateſt, and 
moſt able phyſician, that ever the world ſaw : never 
did he fail of making a complete cure of ſuch as he 
undertook for, let their caſe be ever ſo deſperate ; and 
all that he did, was without money and without price. 
His whole delight was in walking about doing good 
fo the indigent and diſtreſſed; indeed it was none but 
ſuch that he extended his benevolence to: he has been 
heard to fay, that the whole need not a phyſician, but 
thoſe that are fick; nay, more than that, he once gave 
an open invitation to all that were diſeaſed, to come 
to him for relief ; his words were, as I am informed, 


to this effect, Come unto me, all ye that are weary of 
the 
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the calamities you labour under, and are heavy laden 
therewith, and I will give you reſt; I will heal all your | 

maladies; not one of you ſhall go away from me with- 
out a cure. Now, Sir, was all this nothing, think you, 
to the diſtreſſed that dwelt in ev ery quarter around 
him? Was it a trifling matter to them, to hear that 
they had ſuch a powerful phyſician reſiding amongſt 
them, and one that would heal them freely 2 Did not 
the aboye invitation and declaration, excite them to 
come to bim, as it were in ſhoals? which was a mani- 
feſtation, that they believed that 1sat had power to 
heal them of their infirmities. This belief excited a 
poor blind beggar to ſue to him, that he might receive 
his fight; and his requeſt was granted to him. This 
belief animated a poor leprous man to come to him to 
be cleanſed; the language of the man was, F thou 
zwilt, thou can make me clean; nor did he go away 
without his errand. : This perſuaſion alſo induced an 
officer in the army to come to him for healing for his 


ſervant, whom he greatly, valued, who lay at the point 


of death; and Lord Is granted what he requeſted. 

The ſame perſuaſion likewiſe cauſed ſome to apply to 
him, that he would heal the only daughter of a cer- 
tain nobleman ; which ſuit of theirs he denied not, 
but immediately went and healed her. Numerous in- 


| ſtances of the like fort I could produce, all believing 


in his power to heal them of their diſeaſes; but not 
one of them all, as I remember, ſaid that they were 
ſure that he would ſo do; but as he had done ſo and 
ſo for others, they were encouraged to hope that he 
would do in like manner for them alſo. In like man- 
ner, if a perſon firmly believes that Lord Is ſtill is, 
and that he has brought many pilgrims ſafe to the end 
of their journey; he alſo has room to hope that, by 
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: his power, he will bring him thither in ſaßety alſo, 
. notwithſtanding he has not that aſſurance you talk of; 
nor will they go on their way at ſuch a hobbling tate, 
35 you repreſent them to do; but rather with ala 
and courage. Tis true, if once a pilgrim queſtions 
the power of Ist, to bring him to his journey's end, 
and is unſtable in that reſpect, he will be like a wave 
tofſed to and fro with every wind. I remember it is re- 
corded of one who came to Is Hr for healing for his child, 
but with language that expreſſed not much confidence 
in him, IF thou canſt do any thing, have compaſſion on us, 
and help us. Now, ſo long as this if remains in a per- 
fon's Breaſt concerning Isn1's power, he cannot but 
go on hobbling enough. On the contrary, if a perſon's 
mind is firmly fixed thereon, let whatever difficulty or 
trial meet him in the way, he is not ſtaggered thereat; 
the language of his heart will rather be, Well, though 
It be thus with me at preſent, this is not the firſt dif- 
ficulty that I have met with in my way by many, and 
through them I have been ſafely brought; and this is 
my comfort, that Lord Is Er is the ſame; and if it be 
his pleaſure, he can bring me through this alſo;“ for 
{ure I am, that none ever yet trufted in him, and were 
confounded. And now, fellow traveller, what ſay 
you to theſe things ? | 

Con. I have little to object to what you have ſaid ; 
but all that you have ſaid, or can ſay, does not ſhake 
my confidence; nor do I fee any reaſon why it ſhould ; 
if a perſon. 1s aſſured, he is affured ; and what nana 
he more ? 

Heph. Well, as it is ; fo with you, I ſhould be glad 
to know how you attained this aſſurance you laboured 
ſo hard for (as you ſay you did); who knows but that 

it may probably be of ſome particular uſe to me in 
the remaining part of my pilgrimage ? 


- 
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Con. That I will readily do; and in order that you 
may be the better ſarisfied, I ſhall begin at the founda- - 
tion, and ſhall avoid prolixity as much aspoffiblyIcan, 

Heph. If you lay a good foundation, the ſuper- 
ſtructure will be the more likely to ſtand; and ſome- 
times brevity is moſt agreeable. 

Con. I am not at all afraid of the bon hatta be 
ing good, nor the ſuperſtructure neither. 

Heph. J don't ſay that you are; 3 why ſhoujd you ? 
Pleaſe to proceed. 

Con. You muſt know that I came me from the region of 
the /hadow of death; there was I born, and there was [ 
bred, and there I remained until I came to maturity; 
my ſituation in this populous country, was that of a 
ſlave, as all the inhabitants in it are; and this ſituation 
of mine I am not aſhamed to own, mean as it was. 

Heph. [aſide.] He begins well, however. 

Con. During this my ſlavery, I had a taſk-maſter 
oyer me (as others had), named Nomi ; to him I had 
run immenſely in debt, by failing in my daily taſk ; - 
though I thought I did very well, and had no appre- 
henſion that he had any room to bring the leaſt charge 
againſt me; but he, in proceſs of time, made me 
ſenſible of the contrary. LS 

Heph. Very well. 

Con. One day (which I remember was ſomewhat 
cloudy), as I was buſy at my work, a meſſenger came 
to me, and brought me a roll; which, when 1 had 
opened and peruſed, I began to be much ſtartled; I 
dare ſay my countenance turned pale, and every jointlof 
me ſhook ; this ſcroll being filled up with charges againſt. 
me; and, withal, which ſhuddered me moſt, a N. B. 
that he ſhould wait on me again at ſuch a time, 

Hepb. [afide.] Much my own cale. | 
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Con. Now! began to ponder within myſelf wherein 
* had been thus remiſs? and how it came to paſs that 
ſuch charges ſhould be exhibited againſt me? for be- 
fore I thought all was well, and that Idid my work as 
well as any body; and, in fhort, I began to think that 
I was wrongfully charged; but, upon ſerious reflec- 
tion, I found that I was not altogether chargeleſs. 
Now I began to calt in my mind what method to take 
whereby to appeaſe my taſk-maſter. 

Hepb. [ afide. | So did I. 

Con. Well, thought I, as this 1s the caſe, 1 will 
double my diligence for time to come ; I will not 
ſpend a minute idly, but will work early and late, 
and then perhaps I ſhall find favour. 

Heph. [aſide.] Theſe were my thoughts. 


Con. Accordingly I put this my ſcheme in execu- 
tion, and I began to think that I did tolerably well ; 


but T ſoon found that it was all to no purpoſe, by Nomi's 
coming to viſit me. But oh! what a viſitant was he 


tome! His voice ſeemed like to a peal of thunder unto 


me, and his eyes more terrible than flaſhes of light- 
ening; inſomuch that I was ready to drop at his feet. 


Hepb. [afide.) Ah! I pity your caſe. 

Con. And notwithſtanding all my earneſt petitions 
for mercy, none I could have from him, fo inexora- 
ble was he! and many ſevere laſhes I received from 
him, with threatenings that he would impriſon me 
for life, Sc. upon which he left me, with this pro- 
miſe, that he would ere long pay me another viſit. 

Hepb. Well, and what method did you take after 
this ? and. how did you get a cure of the blows that 
he gave you? | 
Con. Why, I ſtill kept cloſe to my duty, w which 


pave me e ſome eaſe; and I ſtill entertained {ome hope 
that 
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that things would be better by-any-by ; but yet Ire · 
mained in great perplexity, and ſometimes feared that 
Nomi would execute upon me what he had threatened.' 
As to the cure I got, you muſt know there was a per- 
fon of eminent ſkill, who lived not far from me; he, 
hearing of the calamitous caſe I was in, came to viſit 
me, and, commiſerating my caſe, brought with him 
an excellent ſalve, called good intentions ; the applica- 
tion of which had the deſired effect, and I was ſoon 
reſtored. 

Heph. A ſalve called good intentions ny did your 
taſk-maſter pay you a ſecond viſit ? 

Con. You muſt know I came away from the region 
before he renewed his viſit. 

Hepb. Aye! pray how, or in what manner er did you 
make your eſcape ? 

Con. I don't know that I ſhould, but the dforefaid 
gentleman urged me ſo to do, and to make the beſt 
of my way to the Realm of Light; and, for my far- 
ther encouragement, he told me that all comers there- 
to were welcome, if they ſtrove for it; and this, you 
know, was ſufficient to animate me to take his advice, 


| conſidering the circumſtances I was then in. 


Heph. So you ſet forward immediately, did you! ? 
Con. Yes, that I did; and with as good a will as. 
ever a Lacedemonian went to the field of battle. 
Hepb. Pray, did this gentleman, your very good 
friend, give you directions which way you was to take 
your rout, and what places were proper for you to 
call at upon the roadꝰ | 
Con. Yes, yes, that he did; and very good direc- 
tions too. He told me that I muſt firſt go to a lodge 
called Thorough-reformation, ſituated on a beautiful 
plain, called Good-endeavours; and there he walled 
| me 


* 


| rag40/abidetill he came to ſee me; e if he 
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found chat I was fit for travelling, he would give me 


farther directions how I ſhould proſecute my journey ; 
and withal exhorted me, in the mean while, to ſeed 


plentifully upon an excellent herb that grew on the bor- 
ders of the plain; the name of the herb was nn 
Hepb. Hahl! 
Con. After a while, (I cannot ſay how long) my 
good friend, according to promiſe, came to the lodge; 


: and vaſtly pleaſed was he, to ſee me fo hearty and well; 


for you muſt know, that the lodge itſelf, the inhabit- 
ants thereof, and the proviſions I had there, were very 


| agreeable ta me; and by them, together with the air 


of the plain, and the benefit I received from the afore- 
ſaid herb, I became as hearty as a buck, as we uſe to ſay. 

Hepb. So. 

Con. My good friend ſeeing me in this 0 f. 
tuation, told me that it was now high time fot me to 
proſecute my journey, the which I was forward to do; 
and, in order that I might not be at any nonplus, he 
then gave me a liſt of all the places that I was to call 
at, in which I ſhould be well entertained : the liſt I 


have ſtill by me, and have found the directions there- 


in to anſwer in every reſpect. 

Heph. Supriſing! 

Con. The firſt lodge he willed me to call at, was. 
called Preparation, and a goodly place this - was ; I 
think I ſhall never forget the entertainment I had there. 

Hepb. [ aſide.] Delicious, to be ſure! 

Con. Tis true, 1 ſeemed ſomewhat aukward in my 
behaviour, at my firſt coming there; but after a 
while I did very well; and indeed the houſe-keeper 
was pleaſed to compliment me on that account. 


Heph. | aft _ An excellent proficient, no doubt! 


Con. 
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Con. From chence I travelled over flowery \thea- 
dows, and beautiful lawns, till I came to another 
lodge, called Requiſite; this alſo was a charming 
place, and good entertainment I had in it. 

Heph. [afide.] I fancy it would have been as ſervict- 
able for you to have been at a cook's ſhop. 

Con. Some difficulty I met with here, tis true, yet, 
nevertheleſs, I grew fat apace, and greatly ſtrength- 
ened was Ifor the farther profecution of my pilgrimage. 

Heph. [afide.J No doubt they thought themlelyes 
fat, who filled themſelves with the caſt wind. | 
Con. Being furniſhed with every thing that was ne- 
ceffary for me at this place, I journeyed till I came 
to a goody lodge, called Qualification; and this 
lodge was fituated on a very fruitful hill, and a goodly 
place it was to me. Here I was ſupplied with great 
variety, and much ſatisfaction T had therein. 

Heph. | afide.| All things were counted by one but 
loſs and dung for ISsfirn. 

Con. But this was not to be my abiding ob; my 
good friend directed me next to another place, known 
by the name of Converſion, and to it with'chearful- 
neſs I came; although he had before told me, that the 
nature of it was ſuch, that I muſt unavoidably un- 
dergo exquiſite pangs therein. This I found to be 
true: here I lay for a conſiderable time, not Knowing 
whether I ſhould live or die ; but at length I reco- 
vered, and again went forward on my way. 

Heph. [ afide.] I have heard of ſome who travelled 
in pain, but at laſt brought forth nothing but wind. 

Con. After a conſiderable time, I at length came 
to a magnificent palace called Appropriation; this pa- 
lace was fituated uponan eminencecalled Illumination, 

Heph. Ide. Or much rather, Natural Paſſion. 

Con, 
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rt Into this palace I was admitted with the great 
"> freedom, and there-I bad all things richly to en- 


Joy, and not the leaſt ſcarcity to be obſerved: in it; 


and there it was that I gained aſſurance of my perſe. 


verance to the end of my journey to the Realm of 


Light. There I met with one Mr. Zeal; and a goodly 


companion was he. 
Heph. Pray, what ſort of Duke was TED: Zeal > 


Was he not ſomewhat near · ſighted? I think that 1 


| know ſomething of bim; and, if We night, 
he cannot ſee far before him. 


Can. As to his ſight, I don't know but i it may dy as 
Sood as others; and perhaps he may ſee as far as another. 
© Heph..[ aſide.] Perhaps he may, through a mountain. 
Con. But oh! he was a charming man, a dear crea- 


ture! Ohl what precious ſeaſons he and I had together! - 


How ſweetly did he uſe to converſe about Is, the 
Realm of Light! Sc. What delightful ſongs did he 
and I ſing together, relating thereto | and how raviſh- 
ing were the tunes we ſang them by! J ſometimes 
have been ſo tranſported therewith, that I have hardly 
known whether I have been out of, or in the body. 

. Heph. [aſde.] Whether you have been out of, or 
in your ſenſes, rather. 

Con. How freely did I there feed upon a «iq diſh 
called Application and another as excellent, termed 
Propriety ! and, what is remarkable, the more I fed 
thereon, the more eager was my appetite thereto, and 
the more I luſted after it. 

Heph. aſide.] As ſome once did after onions and 
garlick, preferring them before that rich bread, ſent 
them from the Land of Light. 

Con. By the ftrength of it, I have travelled to this 


place; and a Parcel of it I have now with me, the 


which, 


fed 


ent 


this 
the 
ich, 
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which, if I huſband it well, will laſt me to n 
my pilgrimage, Thus, fellow- traveller, have I, in a 
brief manner, given you my account; and now, judge 
you, if I have not good reaſon for my aſſurance. 

Hepb. Before I paſs my judgment on the relation 
you have given, give me leave to aſk you one queſtion, 
viz. Do you at no time entertain fears or. doubts 
concerning your perſeverance in your journey? 

Con. No, not I; nor do I ſee any reaſon Ihave ſo todo. 

Hepb. It will be well if you have not. You will ex- 


| cuſe the queſtion, Sir; the reaſon why I aſked it was, 


becauſe one, who was well acquainted with the road, 
once put ſuch in mind as were travelling therein, not, 
to be high-minded but fear; and another time he ſaid, 
Let us therefore fear (including himſelf with thoſe he 
addreſſed) left a promiſe being made of entering into reſt, 
any of you ſhould ſeem to come ſhort of it. 

Con. But that is not my caſe. 

Heph. Well, I ſhall now attend to your account.— 
As to your foundation, or the beginning of your re- 
lation, I can't ſay but, on firſt hearing, I ſeemed to 
like it well; but upon a ſecond reflection, a perſon 
may uſe all thoſe materials, and yet his building be 
no better than wood, hay, or ſtubble : but however 
it be with regard to yours, ſure I am, that your ſuper- 
ſtructure is a tottering one, and will not, cannot ſtand 
againſt a boiſterous wind, or the rapidity of a ſwelling 
flood, whenever it ſhall beat with violence againſt it. 
I muſt confeſs, that the way you was directed, and 
in which you ſay you came, I am an entire ſtranger 
to. I know nothing of Preparation lodge, nor Good 
Endeavour plain, nor of the herb that grew thereon; | | 
I fear that it is a baſtard plant. Such a thing as an 
ingredient called penitence, there certainly is, but not 
"- "WL to 
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to be found on the plain you ſpeak of; no, nor in the 
gardens belonging to the lodge ſituated thereon. This 
excellent ingredient cometh only from the Land of 
Light, and is a thing that we cannot get at our plea- 
ſure ; Lord Isk is the keeper of it; and tis-his pre- 
rogative only to give it to pilgrims as he pleaſes, and 
when he ſees it proper for them: and this I boldly af. 
firm, that any thing elſe, bearing that name, is a mere 
counterfeit, and will at laſt be rejected as ſuch, let the 
pretences of thoſe who recommend it be ever ſo plau- 


fible, and they liable to be called to an account for 


ſo doing. I make no doubt of your being at Refor- 
mation lodge; but let me tell you, that when in it; 
you might be as far from the Realm of Light, as 
when under Nomi's thrall.— The lodges you call Re- 
quiſite and Qualification, I take to be mere cheats, 
rather enchanted houſes than lodges for pilgrims; 
and the proviſions therein rather intoxicating than 
ſtrengthening; or like a compoſure prepared by the 
chymiſt, which cauſeth a delirium, rather than natu- 
tal reſt.—I make no ſcruple of your being at a place 
called Converſion, but when there, not a ſtep nearer 
the Realm of Light, than when at the lodge before 
mentioned: take heed, therefore, that you are not 
deceived in this point. Give me leave, Sir, to make 
uſe of a homely metaphor. A piece of cloth, you 
know, undergoes many operations, before it is fit to 
be worn ;—Firſt, the wool is thoroughly waſhed, and, 
when dry, broke with coarſe cards, then with a finer 
ſort of cards ; after which, it is converted into yarn : 
then the weaver makes it into cloth; then it is milled, 
as though going to be beat to pieces; then it is put on 
the rack; from whence carried to the teazle mill, in 
order to ſcratch off the long wool, and to lay what re- 
mains 
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mains the right way; then it is ſheared; then burled, 
which is, taking out with a proper inſtrument, called 
a burling iron, the knots, or nips found upon it; laſt 
of all, it is preſſed, in order to make it beautiful to the 
eye, and ſo fit for ſale ; but, when all this is done, the 
nature of it is {till the ſame as when bundled up in the 
fleece; and, in fact, it is much nearer to deſtruction; 
I leave you to make an improvement upon it Not 
very foreign from this metaphor, is a paſſage which I 
remember to have read in an ancient record: the ſtory 
is no way romantic or fabulous, but may be depended 
upon as a certain fact. It relates to a certain man, in 
whom (from all probability) had long time dwelt a 
foul ſpirit; but, in proceſs of time, this ſpirit left, or. 
went out of the man; the ;realon why he did fo, I 
think, is not aſſigned. The foul ſpirit having aban- 
doned this his tenement, wandered hither and thither, 
in order to find another to refide in; but finding no 
place wherein he might take up his reſt, he began to 
caſt in his mind what was beſt for him to do; and af- 
ter he had pondered a while, he faith to himſelf, 7 
will return to my houſe from whence I came out : obſerve, 
the bouſe was ſtill his property, notwithſtanding he 
had gone out of it. Well, when he came to it, he 
found it empty, ſwept, and garniſhed, and fo, as fit 
a receptacle for him as before, being empty of ſuch 
furniture as might render him acceptable in the Realm 
of Light ; ſwept of that nauſeous filthinefs that for- 
merly it had been beſmeared with, and garniſhed with 
furniture of his own invention, by which he expected 
acceptance. , This foul ſpirit, finding his houſe (the 
heart of this man) in ſuch a ſituation, he being not 
minded to dwell alone, takes with him ſeven other 
ſpirits, worſe thanhimſelf (bad ones indeed !), and with 
"ak 2 them 
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them again takes poſſeſſion of his former habitation. 
The particular names of thefe eight ſpirits, T think, 
are not recorded, unleſs it be the firſt; which I think 


is called Unclean. That the other ſeven be not 


without names, ſuppoſe we call the firſt Deception; 
the ſecond, Ignorance; the third, Self. conceit; the 
fourth, High- mind; the fifth, Proud- boaſter; the 
ſixth, Arrogance ;' and the ſeventh, Fair-ſhew. This 
being the cale with the man, judge you, if this laſt 
ſtate was not far worſe than the firſt, notwithſtanding 
the converſion that he had paſſed under: and like- 
wiſe do you conſider, whether 'theſe metaphors are 
not ſomewhat ſimilar t) your caſe. 

You likewiſe ſay, that you was admitted into the 
palace called, Appropriation ; I am far from deny- 
ing that there is ſuch a place; but 'tis a query with 
me if that is it in reality which you ſpeak of. We 
pilgrims are liable to be impoſed upon in our way, of 
which; it is highly neceſſary ſor us to be moſt cau- 
tious. Should it appear a laſt, that the name of 
this palace you ſpeak of is Phantom, your being ad- 
mitted into it will be of little uſe to you; much the 
fame as it was to the man, in whom the ſpirit, Decep- 
tion, with' the reſt, entered. I doubt not but you 
are ſenſible that a perſon may appropriate that to 
himfelf, which is not properly his right; a man may 
eajoy an eſtate for a conſiderable time, and have no 
title to it; but by-and-by, when the lawful heir 
comes and lays claim to it, the man is diveſted of all, 
and reduced to poverty; fo, do you be cautious, and 
recollect whether you have not been deceived in this 
palace, and alſo with the diſh called Propriety, Oc. 
you was there entertained with. As to the eminence, 
on 1 you ſay this palace ſtands, and which you 


call 
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call Illumination, it is well if the proper name of it 
be not Chimera, a mere whim, an idle fancy. Lie 
member to haveread, inan authentic hiſtory, concern-' 


ing ſome, who kindled a fire, by which, no doubt, 
they warmed themſelves, and alſo compaſſed them- 


ſelves about with the ſparks thereof; and it -may be 


ſuppoſed they were illuminated, or received light 
therefrom, which afforded them a great degree of plea- 
ſure; but all the farther reward they were to receive 
ſor ſo doing, was to lie down in ſorrow. The ſame 
hiſtory gives an account of ſome who were leſs joyous 
than the former, whoſe caſe was to walk in darkneſs, | 
and ſee no light; but for their ſupport in this ſitua- 
tion, they were encouraged to truſt in, and ſtay them- 


ſelves upon Lord Isx1 ; and, I think, it is eaſy to de- 


termine, which of theſe caſes is to be preferred. I 
well know that there is in reality ſuch an eminence as 
Illumination, but to me it is very dubious whether 
that be it you ſpeak of; it being fituated in a vale 
called Humiliation, which vale you ſeem to know 
little of. As to this Mr. Zeal you ſpeak of, I am not 
altogether unacquainted with him; once I met with 
him on the road, and began to entertain favourable 
ſentiments concerning him; but at length I found 
that he went by a feigned name, his proper name be- 
ing Blind-zeal ; and a worthleſs fellow he is; as is his 
name, ſo is he, he being as blind as a molg as to any 
knowledge of the way to the Realm of Light, al- 
though he makes great pretenſions thereto, and thinks 
that none knoweth it ſo well as himſelf, and ſuch who 


are of his ſtamp. As to the fine ſongs he ſings con- 


cerning Lord Isn1, and his admirable tunes, they 
ſeem to me to be but mere rant, in order to pleaſe 
himſelf; tis true, by them he got himſelf greatly ele- 

vated, 
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with him, and he needeth no more: much like ſome, 
that thought themſelves rich, and encreaſed in goods, 
who at the ſame time were poor, miſerable, blind, and 
naked : and, vpon the whole, I cannot but thayh 


that you have been hitherto miſtaken. 


Con. But for my part, I am ſure that I have not ; 
my good friend is a man of ſuch integrity and know- 


ledge, that he would never direct me in ſuch an un- 


certain road; and not me only, but many others who 
have gone on pilgrimage, and who (I make no doubt) 
are ſafely arrived to the Realm of Light: and ſure : 
am that I ſhall.  _ 

Heph. Not by travelling in the road E he dite 
eth.— But, pray, Sir, what fort of a perſon is your 


very good friend? is he not ſomewhat lame? that is 
to ſay, are not his legs unequal? I think that I have 
ſome little knowledge of him; is not his name Popu- 


Jarity ? does not he live in a town called Good-mo- 
tives, contiguous to the province of Selt-dependance? 


If I am not miſtaken, this is the caſe. 
Con. For my part, I never obſerved that he went 


lame, not I; and as to where he lives, it makes no 
great matter; a perſon may live in one place as well as 
another; this I am ſure of, he is a good man, and his 
directions I am determined to obſerve: and ſure Iam, 


that he hag hitherto directed me right; and I do not 
in the leaſt fear that the way he has farther directed 


me is right alſo. 
Heph. It will be well for you if it beſo. But, pray, 


Sir, do you never entertain any fears leſt you ſhould 


miſcarry ? - 
Con. Not-; nor do ſee any reaſon why I ſhould. 


Heph. If you do not, a greater perſon than you, 
or 


* 
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or your friend either, did; even him chat Mas the 
writer of the record before mentioned, otherwiſe his | 

exhortationsto fear muſt have no meaning; ; for he l. 
Let him that thinketh be fandeth, take heed teſt be 
fall; nor is it to be ſuppoſed that ſuch a caution was 
given to no purpoſe: and ſure I am, that the more a 
perſon bears ſuch thoughts in bis mind, the more 
cautious he will be that his footſteps flide not, and 
that he wander not into a falſe path; for my part, I 
have known what it has been to. be off my guard, 
and that to my ſorrow; and very poſſibly I may again. 

Con. Things may be. as you have ſaid, for « gught I 
know ; but, for my part, [ am confident of my ſafe 
arrival, and that's ſufficient for me. 

At this time they came to a croſs road on the left 
ſide of the main way, called Babblers-lane, inta which 
Confidence entered; and Hephzibah kept forward on 
her way, muſing on what had paſſed between her and 
her companion, and the diſappointment ſhe had met 
with in him, as an aſſiſtant to her in her pilgrimage; 
and after a while, calling to mind all the favours ſhe 
had received, and dangers ſhe had eſcaped, ſhe brake 
forth in the following language, and uttered, with a 
chearful voice, theſe verles : 


— 


Dear Is Hr, undertake for me, 
And do thou guide my way; 

Then ſhall 1 not depart from thee, 
Nor from thee ever ſtray. 9 


They are ſafe kept whom thou doſt keep, 
a And doſt maintain their hope ; 
From thee not one did ever lip, 
Whom'thou didſt underprop. 
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Let me in thee always confide, 
Tho? thou art out of ſight ; 
And do thou ever my feet guide 
Vato the Realm of Light. 


—— yy — 
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_ But rather let me always fear, 
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Let no-vain 1 


Nor of aſſurance boaſt; 
Whatever de the coſt. 


0 Lame not on myſelf rely, 


On what 1 feel, depend; 
On Isn1, may I have mine eye, 
Unto my journey's end. 


And may his favour always wait 


On me, while I purſue 


3 My; journey to that better ſtate, N 


Which ſtill I keep in view. 


Let me be try d, but not caſt down; 
Be troubled, not deftroy'd; 7 


And never let Lord Isn1 frown, 


While I in him confide. 


From ftrength to ſtrength, ſtill let me go, 


As I have done before; 
And let my love for him increaſe, 
Both now and evermore. 


To Realms of Light, O guide my fteps, 


Thou, the relief of all 
Who truſt in thee, and thence expect 
Deliverance from thrall. 


Thro' deſarts tho” my feet do ſtray, 
And wilderneſſes drear, 

Do thou but guide me in the way, 
And I ſhall W fear; 


Bugghea rfully thro? all will go, 
And other climates ſeek ; 


Nor ſhall my fpirits faint, altho? 


I be but poor and weak. 


For, glorious Isnt, thou ſhalt tread 
On th' neck of ev'ry foe. 

Shalt bruiſe the pois'nous ſerpent's 8 
And deal the mortal blow. 


— 


bs | 


Thereſore.t thee all honour.due., on 54 > 
And glory be affign'd; . . ». ., 
And may I praiſe thee eyermore,, . 83 
With all my heart and, mind. 2 * 


After having travelled aconfiderable 455 at length 
ſhe came to a certain part of the wilderneſs, which 
was inhabited by a ſort of people called the Vulga- 
rians ; as to theſe people's pedigree, and the tribe they 
came of, I ſhall paſs by it; but this T can aſſure the 
reader, that they were, for the moſt part, a rude and 
unpoliſhed clan ; of adark complexion, and very de- 
formed; their language rough and unpoliſhed, and 
their temper very inſulting ; and from them Hephzi- 
bah received many W as ſhe paſſed through 
their territories: but I obſerved, that ſhe was not much 
concerned thereat ; and, inſtead of retorting on them 
for their inſults, ſhe behaved in a very meek and affa- 
ble manner; ſometimes ſhe endeavoured to have ſome 
converſation with them, as ſhe paſſed along; but this 
was all to no purpoſe, for they underſtood not her 
language ; on which account they, in their language, 
called her fool, and ſaid that ſhe was mad; others 
ſaid, that it was not fit for ſuch a creature to live upon 
the face of the earth; and others were for diſpatch- 
ing her out of the way at once; but, as I was informed, 
the laws of the country would not permit them fo to 
do; ſo that Hepbzibah got clear of them, without re- 
ceiving any real damage. I would juſt obſerve, that 
whilſt ſhe was amongſt theſe people, in one reſpect I 
thought ſhe was beſide the mark, though ] appre- 
hend that her deſign was good. The thing was this; / 
to ſome of them, as ſhe paſſed along, ſhe expoſed to 
view ſome of the choice treaſures which her Lord 


Isnt had made her a preſent of; but thele perſons 
I 1 1 | not 
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not knowing from whence they came, nor the value 
thereof, buly deſpiſed her the more for ſo doing, and 
theyweontinued the more fiercely to load her wh their 

inſults and opprobrious language; which brought to 
i my mind an old caution, viz. © Gay not your ea ih be- 
fore ſwine, teft they return and rent you;” and 1 oblereed 
ſhe was more cautious of this afterwards. 

Hephzibah having parted with theſe Vulgarians, 
ſhe turned, and paſſed on, till ſhe came to another 
ſort of people, called the Civilizarians; and to ſay the 
truth of theſe people, they behaved in a much more 
genteel manner towards the pilgrim, than the others 
had done; being of a more affable diſpoſition than 
what the Vulgarians were; their complexion was much 
the ſame as the others, but their language more polite 
and affable, which Hephzibah had ſome knowledge 
of; but I obſerved, they knew not the language that 
ſhe ſpoke; for which reaſon ſhe could not carry on a 
correſpondence with them; upon which ſhe left them, 
and journeyed till ſhe came to the village of Fairſhew; ; 
which is a place of great antiquity, and alſo very ex- 
tenſive; much larger, I ſuppoſe, than the Hague in 

Holland, and likewiſe exceeding populous. 
Muhen the pilgrim firſt entered into this village, ſhe 
ſeemed to be much taken with the inhabitants; their 
behaviour towards her being much unlike that of the 
Vulgarians; they alſo ſeemed to have a ſmattering of 
the language chat ſhe ſpake, which rendered them the 
more acceptable to her; and none ſo ready as they to 
invite her to their tents; and, in particular, one of 
them, whoſe name was Pretence, told her what favours 
he would beſtow upon her, if ſhe would go with him; 
alſo, that as the days were ſhortening, winter approach- 


ing, and as travelling would be difficult, by reaſon of 
the 
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the badneſs of the roads, ſhe might abide ah hind" un⸗ 
til ſpring came on, in which journeying might be 
much more pleaſant to her; upon this Hephazibah 
(thinking him to be ſincere in his pretences) was much 
delighted, and rejoiced greatly that ſhe had met with 
ſuch a friend as this, and very thankfully accepted of 
his kind offer; and accordingly went with him to his 
habitation ; and he, for ſome little time, entertained 
her in a very hoſpitable manner; and, in ſhort, he 
ſeemed to be much delighted with her company, and 
to take great pleaſure in hearing her tell of her trave}s, 
and of the difficulties, Sc. that ſhe had met with in 
the road, he himſelf profeſſing to be a pilgrim. 
Well, but after a while, Hephzibah began to find 
the odds of it, his behaviour nat being towards her 
as before it had been; for now, inſtead of taking plea- 
| ſure in her company, as before, he ſeemed to look very 
ſhy and cold upon her; and I obſerved, that he had 
much. rather be elſewhere, than to fit down and chat 
with her; ſo that I plainly ſaw, that he began to be 
weary of her company; and I believe that Hephzibah 
was pretty well convinced of the ſame ; for I ſay that 
ſhe began to be very uneaſy; but, however, ſhe was 
willing to put the beſt conſtruction upon it ſhe poſſi- 
bly could, thinking by-and-by be would come to his 
former temper again; but all was to no purpoſe ; for 
he, inſtead of that, went about among his brethren 
(for it muſt be noted, that all thoſe who inhabited this 
village were of one tribe), and expoſed her to a great 
degree, inſomuch that ſhe had ſcarcely a good word, 
or a pleaſant look from any of them ; and, inſtead of 
ſhewing their uſual freedom to her, they would paſs 
by her with a bare how-d'ye-do, and that in a very cold 
manner, which made her think, that the behaviour of 
I 11 2 the 
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© the Volgarians was much preferable to theirs: and 
this was not all, for her hoſt, Mr. Pretence, in con- 

| jun&ion with ſeveral others, raiſed ill reports of her, 

which was very afflifting to her, though they would 

not mention them to her face; ſo that, in this reſpect, 
ſhe thought their uſage was far worſe than what ſhe 

had received from the Vulgarians, from whom ſhe 

could not expect better treatment; upon which ſhe 

* thougbt that, at all events, ſhe would tarry here no 
4 longer; and accordingly ſhe packed up her alls, and 
left them; reſolving to travel till ſuch time as ſne 
could meet with company that would be more agreea- 

ble to her; and, by what I could perceive, glad were 

they to get rid of her. 

No I ſaw in my dream, that after ſhe had left this 
village, and her pretended friends therein, ſhe ſeemed 
to travel on with a good degree of ſpirit, being in ſome 
meaſure animated thereto, by the uſage ſhe had re- 
ceived from them ; which, by the way, gave me no 

ſmall grief; eſpecially as ſhe was ſenſible that ſhe had 

given them no juſt occaſion for it ; though, had ſhe 
F, duly conſidered this circumſtance, it might have been 
a means of reconciling her to their behaviour; but 
poor Hepbzibah, for the moſt part, was fixing her eye 
upon the dark fide of the cloud, which tended to aug- 

ment her grief, rather than alleviate it. 

After ſhe had travelled a while, the road began to 
grow very bad, and it was with great difficulty that 
ſhe paſſed along; and not only ſo, but it was full of 
intricate paths; ſo that, to her apprehenſion, ſhe was 
led round and round, and brought again to the ſame 
Place; this, together with the badneſs of the way, and 
the perplexity of travelling, now ſhe was ſurrounded 
with briars and thorns, made her think it almoſt im- 

poſſible 
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poſſible that ever ſhe ſhould get qt of the labyrinth 
ſhe was now in; and this was her diſtreſſed caſe for 
three days and nights: and what made it ſtill more 
irkſome was, that ſhe ſaw neither the Sun, Moon, 
nor Stars, during the whole of this time. It is true, 
in the day time, ſhe partly, ſaw the dangers that ſhe 
was expoſed to; but in the night, ſhe was filled with 
dreadful apprehenſions of what would be her caſe be- 
fore another morning came, eſpecially when ſhe heard 
the yelling of the monſters, that inhabited this wilder- 
neſs; of which ſhe was ſo fearful, that ſhe was ready to 
ſtart, even at any ruſtling among . the thorns, that 
grew by the way-ſide; and, what was ſtill worſe, in 
the night-ſeaſon ſhe had not the benefit of her map to 
direct her ſteps; ſo that (what with one thing, and 
what with another) ſhe was almoſt at her wits end; 
and, for my part, I often thought it was ſomewhat 
amazing, that ſhe weathered through. it in the man- 
ner ſhe did, conſidering; her weakneſs. 

In theſe circumſtanees, ſhe uttered her complaint 
in the following manner, and that in ſuch an accent, 

as plainly diſcovered the diſtreſs ſhe was in: 


Out of this deſert wilderneſs 
Shall I be ever brought ? 
How can 1 ever think of it ? 
I ve ſpent my ſtrength for nought ! 


Lord IsH1 hides his comely face; 
Shall I no more him ſee ? 

Then what advantage all this toil | 
To me, poor wretched me? 


In yonder dark and diſmal cell, 
Had I not better died ? 
Than periſh in this hideous place ? 
Oh ! what will me betide ? 


. Unhappy ſtate of pilgrims here, 
While in this land they be! 
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e But it will make-amends for all, 
* When Realms of Light I ſee. 


Lord Tsm1 then 1 ſhall behold, 
And view his beauteous face, 
And oh! delightful to be told! 
> WR His -hand ſhall me embrace. 


His ri icht hand ſhall ſupport my, head, 
His left around me twine, 

And kiſſes he to me ſhall give, 
More ſweet than richeſt wine. 


O come, my love ! oh! do not ſtay! 
Nor hide thy felf from me: 


My Lord, my prince, I bleed, I burn, 
I die with love of thee!  —- 


Oh ! come, and take me from this place, 
From out of th* mire and clay: 

Oh! bring me from this wilderneſs, 
And lead me in the aps 


Now I ſaw, that the clouds, which before had 
overſpread the horizon, began to diſſipate, . and the 


| | ſon. ſhone through the thicket upon her; the warm- 
ing influences of which were very delightful to her, 


and ſhe ſeemed thereby to be much refreſhed ; ſo that 
ſhe kept on her way pretty chearfully. 

Well, thus ſhe travelled on till ſhe came to a colony 
in this wilderneſs, inhabited by a ſort of people called 


the Kedareans. Now it muſt be noted, that theſe 


people were of two different complexions, ſome fair, 
and others black; and theſe divided into ſeveral 
claſſes, though of: but two tribes; and all of them 
dwelt in tents. The tents of the black, or ſwarthy 
people, were covered with a covering much like to 
themſelves in colour; ſo it is to be ſuppoſed that their 


appearance was not very beautiful; but the tents of 
che 
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thi others appeared with much more e comelines to the 


eyes of beholders. 


The diſpoſition of theſe people was allo widely dif- 
ferent, the fair ſort being of a peaceable temper, but 


the others altogether as hoſtile ; for which reaſon they 


would often make excurſions upon their peaceable 
neighbours ; and, on this-account, very ſeldom was it 
that the fair ſort enjoyed peace and quiet; and ifat any 
time they failed to keep a good look-out, theſe enemies 
would affuredly break in upon them, and rob them of all 
they could carry away; though ſometimes they would 
have ſo much courage and ſucceſs as to encounter and 
diſperſe them; but they could not obtain a ON 
victory over them. 

Now it was Hephzibah's lot, when ſhe came to this 
colony, to fall in company with thoſe of the fair tribe, 


who uſed her with the utmoſt civility, and conferred 


many favours upon her; upon which account ſhe was 
minded to winter with them; and the more ſo, be- 
cauſe they underſtood each others language, and with 
them ſhe lived very agreeably for a conſiderable time. 
But, by ſome means or other, thoſe turbulent neigli- 

bours, the blacks, heard of the arrival of this ſtran- 
ger, and reſolved, at all events, to have her with them; 


not on account of any value that they had for her, 


but purely through a ſpirit of oppoſition, which was 
natural to them. Accordingly they called a council, 


in which it was agreed to attack her by force of arms, 
if ſo be that they could not gain her any other way. 


But, firſt of all, they thought it might not be amiſs to 


ſend a purſuivant to her, in order to know if ſhe 
would be willing to come and reſide with them. Ac- 
cordingly they ſent one ; and Hephzibah returned 
for anſwer, that ſhe would, on no account, comply 

with 


i! 


— 
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0 with their requeſt; in as the company as hes 
| pen 1 in, was much preferable, in her eſteem, to theirs, 


2 immediately ſummoning their forces together, 


as they came to a place convenient, they planted their 


unmerciful manner; but, by what I ſaw, did but little 


their artillery, put another ſcheme in execution: they 


directly filed off, and marched to their own territo- 


VU pon receiving this anſwer, they flew into a rage; 


put them in order of battle, and marched with the 
greateſt precipitation againſt theſe people; and as ſoon 


artillery, and fired off their cannon upon them in an 


--.<Þ 


execution. Hephzibah's friends did little more all this 
time, than ſtand upon their guard; but J obſerved that 
ſhe, poor thing, was much alarmed at cheſe 0 


ſtances. 
The enemy ſeeing what little faccel they gained by 
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formed their corps in two diviſions; one of them to 
wheel to the right of this people, and the other to the 
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left, leaving an ambuſcade in an adjacent wood: This Mi \ 
project had the deſired effect; for, as they wheeled to N 
the right and left, the others, conſequently, tacked d 
about, in order to give them battle; by which means | | 
they were drawn off from the centre, in which Heph- V 
zibah was: the blacks in the amluſcade ſeeing this N 
opportunity, immediately ruſhed in amongſt them, y 
and eſpying Hephzibah, ſeized her, and carried her \ 
away captive in the greateſt triumph: the, noiſe of . 
their ſhouting being heard by the reſt of the army, they N 


ries, well ſatisfied with the ſuccels of their enterpriſe. 
It would be tedious to give a full account of every 


event that happened at this time, and the diſtreſs that 


Hephzibah's friends were in, on account of her miſ- 
fortunes; but this I obſerved, that her ſituation gave 


her a great deal of trouble; and glad would ſhe have 
been 
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been to have had ſome kind friend that would have 
delivered her out of their hands. But after her firſt 
uneaſineſs was ſomewhat abated, (through the crafty 
inſinuations of this tribe) ſhe began to be reconciled, 


in ſome meaſure, to their manner of life; though, at 


times, ſhe would call to mind the kindneſs of her for- 
mer friends, and how ſhe had been treated by them; 
ſo that, I obſerved;*ſhe was not entirely at eaſe in her 
mind ; and in this manner. ſhe went on during the 
whole winter; and, for my part, I thought it to be a 
long one, and alſo ſomewhat vere, by reaſon of the 
coldneſs of the climate; the ſeaſon producing ſharp 
froſts, heavy rains, and bluſtering ſtorms; and ſome- 
times I obſerved that it was extremely cold; which was 
not at all agreeable to the conſtitution of this female. 
Well, towards the beginning of ſpring, the days 
lengthening, and the ſun ſhining ſomewhat' warm, 
Hephzibah began to think of proſecuting her journey; 
but could not find means to get away from the place 
where ſhe now was. If at any time ſhe chanced to hint 
to her companions what was upon her mind, they 
would preſently lay a thouſand things before her, in 
order to divert her from proſecuting her deſign; which 
ſtill cauſed her uneaſineſs to be the more pungent; ſo 
that by-and-by ſne (as one in great diſtreſs of mind) cried 
out, Wo is me, that I dwell in ſuch tents as theſe ! and 
that I ſojourn amongſt theſe Kedarenes! Now, had I 
Wings like a dove, I would flee away, and be no longer 
bere. And with many more ſuch like expreflions, 
ſhe diſcovered the concern ſhe was under. 
Not long after this, ſhe had a letter brought her, by 
a poſt that came into this country; the contents of 
which were exceeding delightful to her, inſomuch that 
it threw her into a tranſport of joy, which was impol- 
, 4 3 - ſible 
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ſible for her with words to expreſs: of this letter, take 
' the following extract; and by it it may be judged, 
that her Joy was IT upon a good foundation: : 


« Riſe up, my love, my f fair one, and come away. 
« For lo, the winter is paſt, the rain is over and gone. 
*The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
1 ſinging of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
« is heard in our land. The fig- tree putteth forth her 
** green figs; and the vines, with their tender grape, 
give a good ſmell. Ariſe, my love, my fair one, 
* and come away. 

« Land. of Li 11x 

W 18H. 

« p. s. Although thou haſt been hitherto toſſed to 
« and fro, and greatly afflicted in the wilderneſs thou 
e art now in; and though thou mayeſt yet have 
9 * many enemies combining againſt thee, in the re- 
<« maining part of thy pilgrimage, yet none of them 
< ſhall proſper againſt thee; and, in the end, they 
* ſhall ſurely. fall for thy ſake, and thou ſhalt be 
more than a conqueror over them.“ | 


N. B. This letter had Lord Is 's broad feal upon il. 


As I before obſerved, that it was not poſſible for 
- Hephzibah, with words, to expreſs the joy that ſeized 
her heart on reading this letter ; ſo it is much more 
impoſſible for a ſpectator to deſcribe it with his pen, 
therefore I ſhall not attempt it; but this I can aſſure 
the reader of, that it brought her to this reſolution, 
that, happen what will, ſhe. would no longer tarry 
where ſhe was, but would immediately proſecute her 
Journey towards her defired haven; greatly regretting 
the time ſhe had miſ-ſpent among theſe Kedarenes z 


and accordingly ſhe put her delign i into · execution. 


1 1 


As ſhe was equipping herſelf for ber journey, as 


girding on her armour, one of her. near neighbours 
came to viſit her; his name, at preſent, I cannot re- 
collect; but this I kriow, that he was a ſubtle knave. 
Well, this perſon coming in, and ſeeing Hephzibah 
making theſe preparations, ſays to her, with a degree 
of haſte, Whither away, neighbour ? you ſeem, by 
your equipment, as though you was about to maks 
ſome ' excurſion to-day ; pray, _ I not know to- 
wards what quarter you ate bound? 

Hepb. Why, to be free with you, lam bound towards 
the Land of Light, in which I have long deſired to be. 

Neigh. I marvel how that came into you head; are 
you not very well ſituated where you are? come, 
come, don't give way to ſuch a whim as this; but be 
content, and abide with us. 

Hepb. Not for the whole univerſe would I abide 


here; I da affure you, that many times fince I have 


been here, I have longed to be gone; and now my 
mind is fully bent upon it; neither ſhall all the argu+ 
ments in the world perſuade me to the contrary. 

Neigh. But how came it to paſs that there is ſuch 
a ſudden alteration in you? I think that yeſterday 
you ſeemed to be very eaſy in your mind; what * 
who has diſturbed you now, I wonder? 

Hepb. Why, I will tell you, neighbour. This morny_ 
ing, by the poſt, I received a hillot from the Land of 
Light, by which I was invited and encouraged to pro- 
ſecute my journey thitherward ; which I am deter- 
mined to do, and will tarry here na longer, at _ 
rate; ſo farewell, 


Neigh. But hark ye, neighbour, what need of all 
this hafte, inaſmuch as you have the ſummer before 


you? be content, and tarry a month or two, at leaſt, 
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\ and you will then have rims enough before you; and 


the roads will be better, and ſo your any ho = 


more pleaſant to you. 


Hepb. No, no, kts, delays are angels 
1 will tarry no longer, for the fame reaſon 1 9 25 


ſhould not. 


Neigh. Well, if that be your reſolution, tis in 


vain for me to uſe any more arguments; but let me 


whiſper a word or two in your ear before you go: Are 
you fure that the bullet you have received, came from 
the place you talk of? or is it not a thing that may in 
the end appear to be adeception ? Many ſuch things 
there are, I affure you; and it may not be amiſs if 
you take this affair intomore mature deliberation; and 
don't be carried away by every trifle, as many now- 
a-days are; of which afterwards they have great rea- 
fon to repent. 

Now I plainly ſaw, that this plauſible ſpeech had 
ſuch an effect upon Hephzibah, that ſhe, in reality, 
began to queſtion whether the letter came from the 
Land of Light, or no; by which means her courage 
for travelling was greatly abated; which her adver- 
ſary (for ſuch he was) perceiving, began to lay a mul- 
titude of obſtructions before her, which had a ten- 


dency to caſt a greater damp upon her ſpirits, and 


were very perplexing to her. But, upon calling to 
mind that the letter was not only ſigned with Lord 


 Ism1's name, but that it had alſo his broad ſeal upon 


it, ſhe again took courage ; and all that her enemy 
could do, and all the argyments he was maſter of, 


could not beat her off from her former intentions; 


upon which ſhe again bid him farewell. 
Her adverſary finding that ſhe was come to this re- 


: bauten, left off arguing with her, and would hav 


detained 


[ aw] 
detained her by force; upon which ſhe inſtantly drew 
her ſword, and with it defended herfelEwith the great- 
eſt magnanimity : and I verily think, that if all the 
poſſey of the black tribe had been preſent, and had 
bent their utmoſt force againſt her, ſhe would have 
driven them all before her: I alſo think that, had 
Bedea, the Amazon, (who overthrew Porteus) been 
there, ſhe could not have made a more gallant appear- 
ance. And with this fortitude of ſpirit ſhe marched 
out of the dominion ſhe had been ſo long in, hold- 
ing her ſword in her hand, brandiſhing it as ſhe went 
along; and ſo long as ſhe kept in this poſture, ſhe 
ſeemed to her enemies more terrible than an army 
with banners; ſo that ſhe again came into her road 
without moleſtation from any opponent. | 

Now it muſt be noted, that this part of the wilder- 
neſs ſhe was now in, was much more pleaſant than 


the other, over which ſhe came: the road was tolera- 


bly good; the trees in bloſſom around her, and the 
birds on them finging melodiouſly ; which cauſed her 
to go on her way rejoicing ; and the more fo, be- 
cauſe ſhe was happily delivered from the mae 
tion that ſhe had lately been in. ka 

She did not at this time know the want of provi- 
fion, as heretofore, nor the want of a cooling ſpring, 
where ſhe might quench her thirſt having a delight- 
ful river running by the way- ſide, for the greateſt 
part of her journey; neither was ſhe expoſed to the 
dangers of the night, and the fury of beaſts of prey, 
gs formerly ; having convenient places of entertain- 
ment at the end of every day's ſtage: ſo that now ſhe 


began to think that the worſt of her journey was paſt 


indeed, and that ſhe had loſt nothing by her detain- 
ment the paſt winter; ; for, thought ſhe, had 1 travelled 
| chen, 
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was to travel; for, after a while, the way began to be 
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NY 1 be expoſed to many bardſhips, 
by reaſon of the badneſs of the roads thereabours; 

But as all natute is ſubject to viciſſitudes, ſo Heph · 
zibah found a great alteration in the road in which the 


more rough, and exceeding intricate; for which rea- 
fon travelling to her ſeemed very difficult and labori- © 
ous, And not only ſo, but the briars and thorns 
grew very thick in her way, and many times were very 
annoying to her: when ſhe endeavoured to eſcape the 
ſeratches of a briar on the one hand, a thorn was ready 
to: beſet her on the other; ſo that it was with muck 
difficulty that ſhe kept on her way. It would take 


up too much time to relate all the events that befet 


her in this part of the wilderneſs; but one in partieu- 


lar Iwill take notice of, and which IT ſhall not ſoon 


forget, it being ſomewhat remarkable: the thing 
was this. Her lot was to come to a certain place in 
the road, where the aforementioned briats and thorns 
grew thicker than ſhe had before found them to be, 
and ſhe was obliged to paſs through them; for no way 
could ſhe find, either on the right or on the tt, by 


which ſhe might eſcape them. 


Well, as ſoon as ſhe came into this maze, I ob- 
ſerved that ſhe was ſo entangled in it, that how ſhe 
ſhould have a releaſe from it ſhe knew not, nor what 
method to take in order to diſentangle herſelf: and 
this I plainly ſaw, that in theſe circumſtances her ſpi - 
rits began to fink within her, and ſhe began to con- 
clude that this made very much againſt her; and, for 
my part, I was much concerned for her. 

But I ſoon obſerved, by an alteration that I ſaw in 
her countenance, that ſhe began to take courage; and, 
for the following reaſons, ſhe thought that ſhe ſhould 


yet have deliverance out of theſe diſtreſſes. 
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"Tis troe, aid ſhe; the caſe lam no in, is a dif-* 


trefing ane indeed, and how to extricate myſelf out 
of it, I know not; but this ĩs not the firſt afflictive 
circumſtance that I have been in by many, and I 


have been. delivered out of them all; and who knows | 
but that Lord Is nr will deliver me out of this alſo eh 
I was told in his letter, that the ſtorms were over 


and gone; but he did not tell me that no more ſhould 
ariſe: had that been the caſe, I might at this time 
have queſtioned his veracity. But this I remember, 
that he told me in the poſtſcript, that though ene- 
mies mightariſe againſt me, yet they ſhould not pre- 
vail againſt me, but they ſhould ſurely fall for my 
ſake; and if ſo, why ſhould I fear that he will not 
deliver me out of this labyrinth ? 


Now, juſt as Hephzibah had ended theſe conflihs 


ings, a perſon, who by his dreſs appeared to be a pil- 
grim, (and for ought I know was a real one) paſſed 


by: he ſeeing her in trouble, ſeemed to pity her much, 


and exhorted her to bear this with patience and reſig· 
nation ; and told her, that he doubted not but that 


ſhe would, by ſome means or other, be delivered out 


of it; but he never moved a finger, in order to te- 
move one thorn : but this I think, that I heard him 


ſay to her, I hope tis for your good; and ſo he went | 


his way, and left her to ſhift for herſelf. 


The behaviour of this perſon, no doubt, was mat- 


ter of uneaſineſs to poor Hephzibah, as ſhe might 
have expected ſome help and affiftance from him; 
and the more ſo, becauſe ſhe judged him to be a pil- 


grim; and, for my part, I thought that what he ſaid, 


rather augmented her grief, than alleviated it; be- 


cauſe that his pitying of her, might cauſe her to ima- 
gine that her caſe was worſe than it — was I like- 
| wiſe 
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-- wiſe thought, that it was not an eaſy matter for a per- 
ſon to conclude, when they are'in afflictive'circum- 
ſtances, that it is for their good to be ſo, though af- 
terwards they may poſſibly find it ſo. ; 

Well, Hephzibah being ſtill entangled, and almoſt 
at her wits end, thinking (at times) that ſhe ſhould 

not have deliverance, one paſſed by, who took com- 

paſſion upon her, and ſtretching forth his arm, thruſt 
it in among the briars and thorns, and ſoon made 
way for her eſcape; and thus ſhe got from her thral- 
dom, without receiving any real damage; and no 
need have I to ſay, that glad was ſhe' when ſhe again 
had her liberty. 

After this, I ſaw that Hephzibah ſeemed to walk 
on pretty comfortably, though not without a good 
degree of caution; but this I obſerved, that ſhe had 
but little of the influences of the ſun ſhining upon 
her, it being cloudy weather ; for which reaſon her 
travelling was not quite ſo comfortable to her, as 
otherwiſe it would have been; but I obſerved: that 
ſhe ſeemed to be encouraged in this, that as ſhe had 
the ſun ſhining upon her in time paſt, ſo poſſibly, it 
might again diſperſe the heavy clouds, and ſpread its 
reſplendent rays around her. Thus ſhe walked from 
ſtage to ſtage, for a conſiderable while, even till ſuch 

time as ſhe was drawing towards the farther part of 

_ this wide wilderneſs. 

Now as Hephzibah was thus travelling on towards 
her defired haven, ſhe came to a certain grove, which 
ſtood upon an eminence : I think the name of it was 
Strength of Faith ; it was planted with curious ever- 
greens of various ſorts, ſuch as the myrtle, the box, 
the lovely fir, with many others; all which were very 


beautiful to behold, and afforded her much pleaſure. 
In 
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In this grove ſhe alſo met with,ſeveral other things, | 
which were exceeding delightful, to her; ſuch as the 
' ſun ſhining upon her, the birds ſinging in the trees, 
the gentle breezes fanning around her, and a flowing 
ſpring iſſuing forth its ſweet purling ſtreams, at which 
ſhe drank freely, and by which ſhe was greatly re- 
freſhed. In ſhort, ſhe thought that this was the plea- 
ſanteſt place that ſhe had met with through the whole 
courſe of her pilgrimage; and now, thought ſhe, 
my trouble is over indeed, and I ſhall ſee no more 
ſorrow : upon which ſhe ſang the following ſong ; 


Through many dangers I have paſt, 
Towards the Land of Light; 
But now I'm come unto this place, 

My fears are baniſh'd quite. 


Within this howling wilderneſs, 
Trials beſet me round; 

But in this grove my feet are ſet 
On land that is moſt ſound. 


An things within this lovely ſhade 
Great pleaſure give to me; 
And now I doubt not, but e'er long 
Lord Is HL I fhall ſee. 


The ſun it ſhines upon my head; 
The ſpring my thirſt hath flay'd ; | 
And by it I am much refreſh'd ; . | 
Why ſhould I be afraid? 


Such are the great and glorious things 
Lord Isr1 does for me, 

And ſuch the wonders he hath wronghts 
To ſet the pris'ner free. 


Rejoice, my ſoul, be not caſt down; 
In Ism1 truſt alway ; 

For he it is, and he alone, 
That is thy ftrength and ſtay. 


L11 
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3 He! is RE Lord, he is. thy King, 
Io bim exalt thy voice ; 


&. His boundleſs love For ever ſing, 
SN And in his . rejoice. 


Great is his name, and wonderful; 
Raiſe then his fame on high; 

With lute and harp his praiſe unde 
Above the ſtarry ſky. 


6 For he it was, and only he, 
That my deliv'rance wroughht; 
And from the midſt of ſnares and toils, 
Hath me in ſafety brought. 


Therefore in ſongs and hymns of love, 
i His name will I reſound, 
Till all this fair and pleaſant grove 
Re-echo with the ſound. 


Her ſong thus ended, ſhe went on her way rejoi- 


cing: but this was not always to be her caſe; 1 in this 
" grove ſhe was not always to continue; for as ſoon 
as ſhe deſcended from the eminence on which the 


grove ſtood, ſhe came to a certain valley, through 
which ſhe muſt needs paſs, the which proved not 


very comfortable to her. 


In this valley, ſhe found herſelf encompaſſed with 
difficulties of various ſorts, which, at times, were very 
irkſome to her; but this I obſerved, that ſhe kept 
her footing tolerably well ; and till ſeemed to be 1n 
hope, that by-and-by ſhe ſhould reach to the farther 
end of it ; the thought of which was ſomewhat en- 
couraging to her, ſhe till having a ſtrong deſire to 


arrive at the end of her journey. I would remark alſo, 


that there were two arrant thieves, who infeſted this 
valley, who were very offenſive to her; the name of 
one was Indolence, the other Declenfion ; and by 


them I plainly faw that ſhe was oftentimes much 


hindered 
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hindered ; in her way. One time, in particular, I well 
remember they ſo cloſely beſet her, as to put her quite 
to a ſtand; and how to get clear of them, ſhe knew 
not; and, what was worſe, at this time I obſerved 
chat ſhe had no power to make uſe of her weapons; ſo 
that ſne became an unwilling, but eaſy captiveto them. 

But little did ſhe i imagine, that deliverance was ſo 
nigh at hand for her; for, juſt as theſe ruſſians were 
carrying her off as a/ prize, ſhe ſuddenly heard, at a 
diſtance, a voice calling to her, ſaying, Hephzibah! 
' Hephzibah! At which inſtant ſhe began to look about 
her; and, by what I obſerved, the two ruffians heard 
alſo the ſound of this voice, for I plainly ſaw, that 
they began to draw in their horns; which Hephzibah 
perceiving, began to take heart, and, inſtantly draw-- 
ing her ſword, ſhe cried out, with a degree of vehe- 
mency, Tis the voice of my-beloved Lord Isn1, and 
not the voice of a frauger; at which inſtant, he ap- 
| pearing in fight, ſhe ſays, Behold he cometh to my aſ- 
ſiſtance, with the greateſt ſpeed; upon which thlle 
miſcreants left her; and thus this poor captive was 
once more wonderfully delivered, 

But who can tell, or what tongue can expreſs, the 
Joy that was in Hephzibab's heart, when her Lord Isar 
came up to her? For my part, I cannot; neither could 
ſhe declare it in words to him; nor did he require it of 
her; her countenance being a ſufficient demonſtration 
to him of the reality of what was in her heart; nor 
can I ſet forth in order, in what manner Isn1 diſco- 
vered his love to her, and therefore I ſhall not attempt 
it. As for Hephzibah, ſhe being of a weak diſpoſi- 
tion, was ſo overcome with joy. and love to her long - 
looked-for Lord Isx1, that whether ſhe would have 
recovered I know not, had not Isn1 given her a re- 
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ſtorative, by Which means the BARS 1 was in 
was ſomewhat abated: and then ſhe began to expreſs 
| (though i in a broken manner) her love and, gratitude 
towards him, that had ſo ſeaſonably come to her re- 
lief; but he, on the other hand, interrupted her, by 
telling her of the great regard that he had for her; ſo 
that there ſeemed to be, as it were, a ſtrife between 
them, which ſhould exceed, the one in expreſſions 
of gratitude and admiration, and the other in words 
of love and fenderneſs. 

After theſe things were paſt, Hephzibah began to 
tell him of the dangers ſhe met with in the road; the 
conflicts ſhe;had bad with her enemies, and the many 
perils ſhe had undergone, even to the endangering of 
her life; and ſeemed to think it ſtrange that he would 
ſuffer her to be thus expoſed, ſeeing that his love to, 
and value for her, was ſo great as he expreſſed it to be. 

In-anſwer to which, he explained himſelf to her in 
the following manner. Tis true, Hephzibah, the 
conflicts which thou haſt undergone, in the courſe of 
thy pilgrimage, have been many, and ſometimes to 
thee have ſeemed very ſevere; yet, nevertheleſs, my 
love to, and regard for thee, have not been in the 
leaſt abated; in all thy afflictions, I had a fellow feel- 
ing with thee, and the greateſt concern had I for thy 
ſafety; and often have I interpoſed on thy account, 
and in thy behalf, at ſuch times as thou waſt not aware 
of, and have often wrought out deliverance for thee, 
when thou kneweſt not that it was I whodid it. Thou 
canſt not mention one dangerous circumſtance that 
thou haſt been in through all thy journey, but I have 
been preſent to deliver thee from it; or when fallen 
into any afflictive caſe, to extricate thee from it, 


Ip cither by my own hand, or by a meſſenger ſent for 
| that 
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that purpoſe. "Twas I that ſent Mr Watchful to 


thee, when thou waſt at Senſuality- market, who de- 


livered thee from thine enemies there; and all the de- 


liverances thou haſt had, from that place, till thou 
cameſt to the town Forgetful, were all of my pro- 
curing; and when thou waſt there, and thy bones 


broke, twas I that took thee up, and carried thee to 


the houſe of Mr. Sincerity, where I ſet thy bones, 
and healed thy wounds. Likewiſe, when thou waſt 


in the pit, in this wilderneſs, twas I that paſſed by, 


and delivered thee; all which, with much more that 
I could tell thee of, together with the letter I ſent 
thee, when thou waſt among the Kedareans, are full 
demonſtrations of the reality of my affections for thee, 
and that my love to thee is without wavering ; of 
which the timely deliverance thou haſt now had, is 
an inconteſtable proof. And now, Hephzibah, Iwould 
aſk thee this queſtion: Suppoſe all; the difficulties 
and trials, of what kind ſoever that thou haſt been 
exerciſed with, during the whole of thy travels, were 
correctly ſummed up together, and all the favours 
thou haſt received in the way, put in competition 
therewith, which doſt thou think would have the 
advantage ? 

Upon this queſtion, Hephzibah laid her hand upon 
her mouth, and remained filent; being ſenſible that 
the favours ſhe had received were more in number by 
far than the calamities ſhe had paſſed through. 

Perceiving her filent, he again addreſſed her: 
And ſuppoſe, Hephzibah, ſays he, the whole of thy 
pilgrimage had been one continued ſcene of affliction, 
and thou hadſt not had one favour beſtowed upon 
thee in the way by which thou cameſt, would not the 
fruition of the Land of Light (towards which thou 

haſt, 
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made ſuch a progreſs, and now art aſſured of the 
; poſſeſſion of) make thee ample amends for all the u- 
Sour and pains that thou haſt taken? 
To which ſhe replied, Oh, my Lord, I muſt ac- 
knowledge that all you have ſaid is very juſt : and as 
concerning myſelf, I muſt fay, What am I that you 
have had ſuch a regard for me, or. that you have 
brought me hitherto, or that I ſhould have any proſ- 
pect of being in, or arriving to that goodly land! In 
anſwer to this, Lord Isx1 told her, that her being 
brought tothe Land of Light did not depend upon 
any worthineſs that was in her, but w was purely oving 
to the love he bore to her. 

Hephzibah then made low obeiſance, and faid, 
Let not my Lord be angry, nor be diſpleaſed with the 
weakneſs of his handmaid, if 1 aſk my Lord, how I, 
a poor weak female, ſhall be able to encounter with 
the trials that I may yet be expoſed to, before I arrive 
to the end of my journey? To which he replied, As 
long as my watchfulneſs is over thee, thou needeſt 
not to be afraid; for as I have hitherto preſerved thee, 
and thou haſt perſevered even to this place; ſo will I 
continue to watch over thee for thy good, and thou 
ſhalt perſevere even'to the end of thy pilgrimage; and 
as thou ſeemeſt to be ſomewhat faint, and thy heart 
is diſcouraged by reaſon of the badneſs of the way, 
thou ſhalt lean upon me, till ſuch time as thou art 
got outfof this wilderneſs. 

She bowed her head, and again madelow obeiſance; 
and accordingly ſhe laid hold on Isur's arm, which 
ſupported her until ſhe came to a ridge of mountains, 
on the farther ſide of the wilderneſs, called the Ever- 
laſting Hills, where ſhe was favoured with every thing 


that ſhe could with on this fide of the Land of Light; 
and 
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and there ſhe continued, till ſuch time 254 meſſenger. 
was ſent to her, 'to ſummon her to appear in Lord 
Is11's court; which in proceſs of time came to paſs. 
Bur as Lord Isnt and Hephzibah were paſſing. 
along the road together, who can tell or enumerate 
the paſſes and repaſſes of love that paſt between them, 
and the high encomiums they gave each other ! he 
telling her of the earlineſs, and aſſuring her of the 
perpetuity of his love to her; ſhe telling him, that 
her love was ſo ardent towards him, that ſhe was al. a 
moſt overcome therewith; he telling her, how ac- 
ceptable her love was to him; ſhe telling him, that 
his love to her was better than. the richeſt wine. 
Again, he aſſured her, that ſhe was, in his eſteem, 
as one that was all fair, and without ſpot; which the 
returned, with a behold, thou art fair | thy eyes are like 
10 thoſe of the dove; yea, thou art altogether. lovely. 
Again, Is tells her of the intenſeneſs of his love. 
to her, even when ſhe was in thraldom under Nomi ; ; 
and told her, that it was on that account that he re- 
deemed her out of his hands, and paid the debt which 
was due to him; ; and as he had paid ſuch a valuable 
price for her redemption, i it was not reaſonable to think 
that he would loſe apurchaſe, which coſt him fo much. 
Then again, Hephzibah laid her hand upon her 
mouth, having no anſwer to make; but [ obſerved, 
that ſhe was full of acknowledgements of her ingra- 
titude towards him, in encouraging the company ſhe 
had ſometimes met with on the road, and alſo many, 
times queſtioning his love towards her. But what I 
thought was very remarkable, he never once up- 
braided her on that account, nor once charged her 
with ingratitude towards him; but, on the contrary, - 
ſympathized with her, and ſpoke comfortably to her. 


b Nowꝛ 
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Now as they were thus travelling epd Lord 
| 1551 brought her into a delightful green meadow, 
through which ran a river, the water of which was 
clear as chryſtal. On the banks of this river grew all 
ſorts of ſuch fruits as the ſeaſon of the year produced; 

anda pleaſant walk Hephzibah had through it.. Some- 
times ſhe eat of the fruit, which was very delicious; 
"at other times the drank of the water of the river, 
| which to her was exceeding pleaſant, having the ſame 
taſte as thewaterof the fountain ſhe drank of i in the 

Enlightener 8 garden. 

And here again Is HT renewed his exprefi ons of 
love to her, t telling her of the near relation ſhe ſtood 
in to him, as that of his only bride and ſpouſe; and 
How impoſſible it was that ſuch a near relationſhip 
ſhould be diſſolved; with many otherendearing things, 
which I cannot now relate; all which were very encou- 
raging to Hephzibah : and in this manner he ſolaced 
her, till ſuch time as they came to the end of this mea- 
dow, which was not far diſtant from the aforeſaid hills. 
Now as they drew nigh to theſe hills, or mountains, 
Hephzibah ſtill leaning upon her Lord Isn1's arm, 
they were diſcovered by ſome of the inhabitants that 
dwelt thereon; who, being ſtruck with the majeſty 
and grandeur of Ish, and the beauty of Hephzibah, 
they ſeemed to be in a great conſternation who they 
ſhould be; one ſaying to another, with a degree of 
ſurpriſe, N ho is this that cometh up from the lr 
neſs, leaning upon that goodly perſonage ? whilſt others of 
the gazing throng ſaid of her, that her countenance 
was beautiful as the morning, which has no vapour in it ; 
fair as the moon, in the cleareſt night, and clear as the 
fun, in its meridian brightneſs. In ſhort, they ſeemed 


to be at a loſs for adequate expreſſions, to ſet forth to 
each 


t. 1 


each other che conceptions they 100 of the beauty 
they beheld in her. 

And when they began to aſcend 947 hills, how 
full were theſe inhabitants of che praiſes of Hephzi- 
bah; being, as it were ambitious which ſhould excel. 
But ſhe, in return, ſpake very diminutively of herſelf, 
and had much rather have heard them ſpeak in praiſe 
of her beloved Lord Isg, who to her was the chief 
among ten thouſand. 
|. Having aſcended theſe hills, Is told her that ſhe 

was there to abide till ſuch time as he ſent for her to 
the Land of Light; which time, he gave her to un- 
derſtand, would ſoon come; for as his defire was ſo 
ardent towards her now, he ſhould not be at reſt till 
ſuch time as ſhe was brought to his court, and their 
marriage conſummated, where they ſhould enjoy un- 


interrupted felicity. 
No doubt but it was pleaſing to Hephzibah to have 


her lot caſt among ſuch agreeable company as the in- 
habitants of theſe hills, and alſo to hear that her pil- 
grimage was ſo near at an end. But, by What I ſaw, 
ſhe ſeemed rather inclined to go with him immedi- 
ately, becauſe ſhe could not well bear his abſence from 
her; but Ish told her that this muſt not be, be- 
cauſe there was a ſet time appointed of his Father 
for that public ſolemnity, which was not yet come; 
but when the intervening time was expired, not one 
moment longer ſhould ſhe tarry: in which ſhe rea- 
dily acquicked; telling him that ſhe had no will but 
his. He farther told her, that ſhe had yet one diffi- 
culty more to encounter with, and that was, to paſs 
through a black lake that ran between theſe mountains 
and the Land of Light; after which all her troubles 


would be ended. 
M mm The 
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- The rear of this cauſed Heplizibati's nature to 


/ ſhudder; which, by her change of countenance, | 


Is nt obſerved; but he encouraged her not to fear, 
by telling her, chat he had paſſed through it himſelf, 

and had paved a way for her, ſo that ſe could not 
Poſſibly fink to the bottom of it; which was matter 
of conſolation to her. 

During Hephzibah's reſidence opdi.. theſe hills, 
ſhe was accompanied by ten virgin · ſiſters; their names 
were, Mrs. Love, Mrs. Joy, Mrs. Peace, Mrs. Long- 
Suffering, Mrs. Gentleneſs, Mrs. Goodneſs, Mrs. 
Faith, Mrs. Meekneſs, Mrs. Temperance, and Mrs. 
Patience; and very delightful companions they were 
to her, being virgins of ſuch modeſty and innocency, 
that the ſtricteſt law could not lay any thing to their 
charge ; and by them ſhe was entertained with all the 
good things theſe hills afforded ; and frequently they 
would be walking with her upon the tops of theſe 
hills, from whence, in a clear day, through a proſ- 
pective glaſs, Hephzibah had clear views of the Land 
of Light; which afforded her great pleaſure, and 
which cauſed her earneſtly to long for the accompliſh- 

ment of the time when ſhe was to be ſent for unto it. 
It was a cuſtomary thing when Hephzibah and 
theſe virgins were in each others company, to enter- 
tain one another with ſinging: ſometimes they would 
ſing old ſongs, ſometimes new ones: Icat't remember 


them all, but the following ones I have learned pretty 


perfect, the firſt ſung by the virgins, the other by 
Hephzibah ; and this was the tenor of the virigns ſong: 


We on theſe hills in ſafety dwell; 
None can diſturb our peace; 
We're freed from dangers on all ſides, 

*Till we RAVE run our race. 
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Of fruits we have good ſtorxg:; 
N. or ſhall we ever ſuffer want — Ae 
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And now follows Hephzibah's ſong, to the Gmetune: 


1 true, thefe hills delightful ae, 

Here's plenty to be found 
—— they are not to compare 
With yonder pleaſant ground. 


- The fruits that on theſe hills do grow, 
Delicious are indeed! 
But not like thoſe in th* Land of Light, 
On which I long to feed, 


Your company, ſweet virgins, is 
Mott pleaſant unto me; 

A taſte of what I ſhall enjoy ä 

, When I with Ism1 78 © 
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0 Rake on will not, cannot 118 
When I in Isnt's court ſhall be, 


* full con ſummate bliſs. 


— * 
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I was not long after this, but a Purſuivapt came 
with the greateſt precipitation to Hephzibah's lodg- 
ing, bringing her a billet, by which ſhe was informed, 
that it was Lord Isa1's mind, that ſhe ſhould be at 
court with all poſſible ſpeed; in order to which, ſſie 
was to ſet forward without delay. | 

The reception of this news ſeemed to put her in 
high ſpirits, though the thought of paſſing through 
the lake ſomewhat intimidated her; yet, nevertheleſs, 
ſhe addreſſed herſelf to her journey, the virgins bear- 
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ing her company to the utmoſt bounds of 'theſe hills, 
on the other ſide of which the lake ran; and having 
accompanied her to a plain over which ſhe as yet to 
paſs, and wiſhed her good ſpeed, they ea to 
their place, and Hephzibah went on her way. | 
It ſhould have been noted, that during her con- 
tinuance upon thoſe hills, ſhe was oft times greatly 
refreſhed with the dews deſcending upon them; and 
great pleaſure ſhe took therein. , 

Now, as ſhewas travelling over this plain {in which 

the road was ſomewhat rough), her lot was to he beſet 
by an enemy, which ſhe little expected; who ſhould 
it be but Abaddon, the prince of the country from 
whence ſhe came, and in which ſhe was born ? It 
may be remembered, what vengeance he, with his 
emiſſaries, vowed againſt her, on account of her leav- 
ing his territories, and what aſſaults ſhe met with from 
moſt of them in the road as ſhe came along. Now, 
he being ſenſible, that if once ſhe paſſed over the 
lake in ſafety, all his hopes of recovering her would 
be entirely loſt, was reſolved now, if poſſible, to 
gain his point; and with him poor Hephzibah had 
Work enough: for hard beſet ſhe was indeed! and, at 
one time, in particular, ſhe began to think, that ſhe 
ſhould be worſted, and he would gain his point, 
which cauſed her diſtreſs to be very great; and what 
added to her affliction, her ſword, which aforetime 
had been very uſeful to her, ſhe could not now make 
uſe of; but ſo it was, juſt as ſhe thought he was 
about to make an end of her, ſhe laid faſt hold on her 
weapon called Non · reſiſtance, and with it gave him 
ſuch aſtab, that he immediately quitted his hold of her, 
and made his flight over the plain, moſt hideouſly 
yelling as he went, and Hephzibah ſaw him no more, 
which 
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which cauſed her greatly to rejoice; and the joy re- 
mained with her, till ſuch time as * came to the 5 
brink of the lake. sa 
No ſooner had ſhe taken a view: a} this Mack. river 


(ſo called by reaſon of the blackneſs of the water), 


but her ſpirits began to droop, and ſhe found nature | 
to recoil ; but being _ A wad men ſne 


uttered the following words: 


Through many dangers I have paſs d, 
And feaped many i, 
And ſhall I now recoil at laſt, 
To paſt this watry flow? 


'Tis true, the water it is black, 
And may be deep to th' chin; 
But it can ne'er o'erflow my head! 

Therefore Ill venture in. 


IsnI before has trod this path, 
And he hath pav'd the way: 
What danger in it need I fear? 

. PU make no more delay. 


4h 4 


With theſe words ſhe entered the river. At her 


firſt ſtepping in, it ſeemed ſomewhat irkſome to her; 


and, as ſhe went farther on, ſhe began to fear that it 
would prove deeper than ſhe expected; and truly a 


hard ſtruggle ſhe had to keep her ſtanding, the ſtream 


beating with a degree of rapidity againſt her. But 
by-and-by ſhe found good footing to walk upon, 


which thing encouraged her very much, and cauſed 
her to ſay as followeth : 


The worſt is paſt, and now I find 
My ſtanding firm and good; | 
And ſoon I ſhall leave all behigd, 27 
And eke this watry flood. ? 


* 4s 
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- Uponwhich ſhe ſtepped out of the river or c lake, 
and I faw her no more; and thus ber ene pil- 
grimage was ended. _ 

But as I ſtood by the fide of the lake, vazing after 
this fair female (whom my thoughts had ſo long ac- 
companied), and muſing with myſelf how, or in what 
manner ſhe would arrive at the Land of Light, after 
which ſhe ſo earneſtly longed, Mr. Intelligence (who 
had been my conſtant companion during the whole 
of my dream) told me, that I had no occaſion to be 
in any conſternation about her arrival at her deſired 
| haven; becauſe it was Lord Iss cuſtom to ſend ſome 
of his moſt illuſtrious miniſters of ſtate, to convey his 
favourites to his court, ſo that it was not poſſible for 
any danger to befall her in the way; and I muſt ſay 
that this account gave me great ſatisfaction. 

Mr. Intelligence alſo informed me, that when pil- 

grims are, by thoſe courtiers, brought to the Land of 


Laght, they are immediately received into the full fru- 
ition 


La) 
ion ef Lord 1, ur, who feketveth the with the 
greateſt feryour and complacency; and nd wonder, 
inaſmuch as he took ſuch delight in ther in their 
pilgrimage thitherward. He likewiſe told me, that 
in his preſence they poſſeſs uninterrupted! felicity, 
even all that their hearts can wiſh for, or their fouls 
deſire; enjoying not only the preſence of Lord Inn, 
but alſo the ſociety of an innumerable company of 
happy aſſociates, all joining with one united voice, in 
chaunting forth the high praiſes of him that loved 
them, and was the ſole cauſe of their being! in fuch's 2 
happy ſituation. 

By Mr. Intelligence I was alſo informed, that in 
this bliſsful ſtate, pilgrims have no cauſe to fear the at- 
tempts of any enemies to diſturb their peace, there be- 
ing no Nomi there, that will, or can bring any charges 
againſt them: no Abbadon, or any of his emiſſames, 
to attempt to deſtroy, or even annoy them: no Senſu- 
ality- market to paſs through; and ſo no danger from 
the enemies that trade therein: no Pride or Self to re- 
tard, lead out of the way, or rob them of their trea- 
fore : no ſtorms of hail or rain, flaſhes of lightning, 
and dreadful thunder are there: no lake to'wade 
through, or Guilt's loathſome brook : no dark valley; 
with quagmires and quickſands there: no eclipſe bf 
the Sun ever to be ſeen there, as it is always ſhittirig 
in its meridian brightneſs. There were no ruffinous 
archers, to ſhoot their darts at them, and ſorely grieve 
them there: no Vain-opinion thicket, nor any one to 
deny Lord Is r there: no barren heath, nor Atheiſt's 
gtim viſage there: no, nor one idle, or fleece hunt- 

ing ſhepherd there neither: no air there that can 
cauſe them to be forgetful of what they are employed 
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in, or danger of being in ſuch company as may cauſe 
them - 


* 
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them to fa tothe VOTER of their verde no dan- 
ger of falling into lethargic diſorder there: crutches 
there were needleſs to ſupport them with: no friglit-- - 
ful aſpects to terrify their minds there, nor any need 
of any but Lord Is nr there, to ſupport them withal: 
no Blind- zeal to be. deceived by, nor any Party. to 
lead them out-of the road there, nor any occaſion of a 
map to guide them in their way, or even a monitor, to 
give notice when they are going into the path of dan- 
ger: no ſcorching deſert, or land of drought, or want 
of cooling ſprings there: no intricate wilderneſſes, 
with pits, ſnares, and by- paths: no danger of being 
miſ- led into unfrequented ways or labyrinths, nor dan- 
ger of being devoured by voracious beaſts, nor even a 
yell of them to be heard there. Here were no Vul- 
garians to be inſulted by, or .Civilizarians to be de- 
pended upon, or deceived by; no, nor one uncertain, 

or falſe companion to be found, throughout the whole 

realm : no Kedareans, or Meſheckites there: to dwell 
among; nor danger of being taken captive by any 
black tribe whatſoever : no raviſhers there to moleſt 
the pilgrims in their way; Lord Isa1 and his grand 
retinue being ever preſent to guard and defend them: 
no Abbadon ever to engage with more, or black lake 
again to paſs through, all theſe things being left be- 
hind; the views of which muſt conſequently be a 
great augmentation of the pilgrims felicity. 

Mr. Intelligence farther informed me, that in this 
ſtate the pilgrims happineſs was ſo conſummate, that 
they had no more need of reſiding at Reliance lodge, 
or regaling themſelves upon the plain of Hope: no 
more need of Mr. Shepherd, or his lodge, or even 
the immunities thereof for their refreſhment on the 


way : no more occaſion for any to deliver out of the 
hands 
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hands of enemies upon the road, ſuch as Watchful, 
Relief, and others: no more need of the privileges 
that pilgrims are favoured with by the Enlightener, 
but that they ſhall ever behold Lord IsRi's glorious | 
perſon ; ànd not otily ſo, but he will be to them a 
laſting Glory: No more will they have occaſion for | 
Strength caſtles in their way, nor the refreſhments _ 
they there found in thelr pilgrimage ſtate: no more 
will they have occaſion to go a gleaning, as heretofore; 
nor any more partake of ſuch proviſion as may have 
the leaſt tendency to cauſe diſorder. No more will 
they have occaſion for the civilities of Mr. Sincerity, 
or the primitive diſh tteated with by him; nor will 

they ever be put off by any with the contrary one: 
no more need of being recoveted from lerhargic diſ- 
orders; ho, not any more need of virgins, ſave one, 
namely, Charity, or Love, to converſe with, or re- 
ceive comfort from; Lord Isxt being the ſole joy and 
ſolace of his favourites. No niote occaſion for being 
bathed in warm baths, in order to heal difordered 
bones: tis true, Aſſurance will abide with the pil- 
grim for ever, but True-hope and Deſite will be 
no more; ; fruition being the inhabitants conſtant 
companion. No more complaints made for want of 
rivulets, or cooling ſprings, to allay à ſcorching 
drought; for ini this paradiſaical ſtate, there is driver, 
the freams thereof make glad the joyful inhabitants 
thereof: no more taſting a little honey dropping from 
a Clift of a Rock, and after a while be again in want; 
there being ſuch a fulneſs thereof, that neithet hun- 
ger not thirſt are experienced any more: no more need 
to join the inhabitants of the Rock, in ſinging one 
ſtanza only; for there the ſong will be perpetual, and 
that without the leaſt interruption or jar. No more 
N nh paſſing 
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piling 2 a 8 which the Fiche were P 
to touch; they being come to the mountain of the 
Realm of Light, the city of the great King, the pa- 
lace, or manſon-houfe of Isx1 the 4 5 Lord. 

N 0 more pricking briars, grieving thorns, or penury | 
to complain of in this happy ſ ſtate, for in Isn1's pre- 
ſence there is fulneſs of joy, and at his ri ight hand there are 
Pleaſures and plenty for evermore. Nor any more. will 
voy to attend and guard 1 them from one R to ano- 
ther, they being ſecured in ſuch a happy ſituation, 
from whence they neither will nor ſhall have the leaſt 
deſire to go out. 

By Mr. Intelligence I likewiſe learned, that in this 
famous Realm of Light Lord Is kr fits enthroned in 
the moſt royal magnificence, and kingly grandeur, 
incircled with light as with a garment, moſt glorious 
to behold; a ſpecimen of which ſome of his attendants 
beheld when he dwelt below, the dazling ſight of 
which threw them into the utmoſt confuſion, ſo that 
they knew not what to ſay, or even what they did fay; 
but one of them liking what he ſaw ſo well, ſaid to 
him, Mafer, it is good for us to be here; being no doubt 
unwilling, to loſe fight of that moſt excellent glory 
with which he ſaw his maſter adorned. And, con- 
tinued my informer, if ſuch glorious apparel was ſeen 
upon him when here below, that the beholders were 
aſtoniſhed at the ſight thereof, of what tranſcendent 
glory muſt his attire be, now he is in the Realm of 
Light? even ſuch as no travellers here could poſſi - 
bly behold and live! But in this Realm every beholder 
is capacitated to look upon him with the greateſt 
pleaſure and delight. Upon his glorious throne he 
lits not alone, but is ſeated at his Father's right hand, 

and 
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and whatſoever his Father does that doth he alſo. And | 

At his own right hand fitreth Hephzibah, his queen, 
clothed in the moſt rich attire, even more beautiful 

than though it was embroidered with the gold of 

Ophir, and her linen ſo clean and white, and fo fine, 

as is peculiar to herſelf, and what was preſented to her 

by her King, Ism1, in the day of their eſpouſals; on 

which day his heart was glad upon the account of fo 

happy an union, the which he never once repented 

of, nor will he ever ſo do, his love is ſo firmly fixed 

upon her, even ſo firm, that many waters, yea, all 

the waters in the world cannot quench it. As to Lord 

Isnr's palace, it is altogether impoſſible todeſcribe the 
magnificence thereof. The court that he keepeth is 

the moſt ſplendid and brilliant that can be imagined 

or thought of, and thoſe that came to it, and were al- 

ways in it, conſiſted of ſuch who were of every kin- 

dred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and all 

of them are entertained by him inthe grandeſt manner, 

and that moſt freely. As to the number of Lord 

Isn1's retinue, that is fully known to none but him- 

ſelf; but they are ſaid to be zen thouſand times ten thouſand, 

and thouſands of thouſands ; a vaſt number indeed! and 

all theſe with one united voice, and with the higheſt 

elevation, inceſſantly join in the greateſt and moſtlofty 7 

aſcriptions of praiſe to him, in words ſomewhat like 
theſe, Thou art worthy to receive power, and riches, and 

wiſdom, and firength, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing ; 
joining there with their hearty Amen, and falling 

down upon their faces, worſhipping him with the 

ſublimeſt adoration. 

And J have alſo authority, ſays this relutor, to 1n- 
form you, that as there will be many pilgrims in theſe 
low-lands in the latter days, Lord Ism1 will deſcend 
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om RES Land of Light to viſit ae not in de 
manner he before did; no, but in ſuch. a way as is 
impoſſible for heart to conceive of; which period of 
time will be halcyon days with the pilgrims. indeed! 
and though I ſay it, ſays he, none can declare the 
gloryof thoſe days better than myſelf. Upon which 
I defited him to give me a ſketch thereof, being de- 
lighted with what he had before relalted, and having 
full dependance upon the truth of what he might yet 
'farther make known unto me. 
' As it is my province, replied he, to ſatisfy enqui- | 
ring minds, I ſhall readily giye you a few hints; and 
perhaps you may make farther improvement upon 
them. I make no doubt but that you well know, that 
ſoon after Lord Is aſcended to the Land of Light, 
the pilgrims that were then in being ſuffered greatly, 
by thoſe that would not that Is HI ſhould reign over 
them, but had an implacable batred for him, and the 
pilgrims that loved him alſo. Many of whom ſuf- 
fered confiſcation of goods, were haled to priſons, and 
ſuffered death for Isa1's ſake ; and not only ſo, but 
falſe pilgrims, who pretended to be teachers of others, 
alſo aroſe in thoſe days; the ſame proved to be a great 
annoyance to many; yea, one of the greateſt pilgrims 
the world ever ſaw, when enumerating the many pe- 
rils he had ſuffered, ſaid that he was in perils among 
falſe brethren, pretended pilgrims ; and this, no doubr, 
ſat heayier upon his mind than any thing elſe. He 
yell knew, that bonds and afflictions would conſtantly - 
be his lot ; but what were all theſe to the trouble he 
met with 1 falſe brethren ? Nothing. None of theſe 
things move me, ſays he; neither count I my life dear to 
myſelf ; ſo that I may finiſh the work with joy, which 


Lord Is nr has appointed me to perform: which work 
| was 
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was to teach and inſtruct pilgrims in the bade; of 
Isnt, their Lord: and an excellent teacher he was, 
and a moſt noble ſpirit was he a partaker of; Which 
cauſed him to be indefatigable in his work, travel - 
ling from place to place, from city to city, round 

about from one country to another, ſpreading abroad 
amongſt the ignorant the ſavour of the knowledge of 
his adorable Maſter; inſomuch that he could, with- 
out preſumption, ſay, that he had laboured more abun- 
dantly than all his cotemporaries; though they, in 
their ſphere, were greatly uſeful in their days, for the 
like valuable purpoſe. And as he expected that bonds 
and impriſonments, &c. would be his lot, even ſo 
they really were ; and he, at laſt, ſuffered death by 
the hands or command of an inhuman and cruel ty- 
rant; the ſame puniſhment was inflicted on all his 
cotemporaries, ſave one. Even ſo, you cannot but 
be, in ſome meaſure ſenſible, that, in after times, 
thoſe who profeſſed to be pilgrims, and ſtood up 
boldly for the name and cauſe of Is, were greatly 
haraſſed by their adverſaries; and great devaſtation 
was made amongſt them, thouſands of them ſuffering 
the moſt cruel and barbarous treatment by impriſon- 
ments, tortures of various ſorts, and the moſt cruel 
deaths that could be invented ; but, neverthelefs, as 
it was for Isn1's cauſe, many of them bore the ſame 
with the utmoſt reſignation, triumphing therein, rather 
than murmuring thereat. And, doubtleſs, your ears 
have heard your fathers tell what woeful work hath. 
been made with pilgrims in their time, and in fome 
preceding ages; how that many thouſands have been 
put to the ſword, in one place and another, by their 
blood-thirſty and tyrannical enemies; even to that de- 


gree, that ſtreets have been, as it were, covered with 
dead 


— 
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dead bodies, and purple gore: and I make no "OR 
but that you have been likewiſe told, how that fire and 
faggot were the portion of many, who loved not their 
| lives, fo as to fave them by avoiding fuch A death ; 
eſteeming it their higheſt honour that they were 
counted worthy to bear a teſtimony for the name of 
their * Lord len! with their deareſt blood; at 
which he takes cognizance of, and an ample reward 
will they have from him for the ſame. Nor can you 
be altogether | inſenfible (notwithſtanding a reſtraint 
has been laid for ſeveral years paſt upon them), that 
the pilgrims adverſaries have, as it were, been nib- 
bling at the bait, uſing their utmoſt efforts to accom- 
pliſh their malicious deſign; but in the courſe of pro- 
vidence, as under the direction of Lord Is , all their 
enterpriſes have been rendered abortive, and they 
obliged to return back by the way that they came, no 
doubt to their great mortification ; by which you ſee 
that their diſpoſition continueth to be the ſame as here- 
tofore. But what is matter of great concern, and 
much to be lamented. is, that in theſe peaceable days, 
jars and contentions ſhould ſubſiſt amongſt thoſe who 
bear the name of Is. It was a remarkable ſaying 
of one in former times, to them that were about him, 
e See how theſe pilgrims love one another! but I 
think it may be now ſaid, and that with great propri- 
ety, © Obſerve how many of them are ready to de- 
« your one another an awful caſe this! *Tis true, 
they do not, and perhaps they would not, were it in 
their power, devour one another, in the literal ſenſe 
of the words; but this they (many of them) are not 
wanting in, viz. to load others with hard and unjuſt 
invective, which many times proves exceeding hurt- 


ful to them, with regard to their reputation, and ſe- 
| cular 
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cular intereſt; which, in ſome teſpeQs, is a fimilar 


caſe with that great teacher befote mentioned: for 
though they are not in peril of loling theit lives from | 
them, yet they are in peril of loſing their good names, 
which, you know, is to be choſen before great riches ; 
and, as it has been juſtly obſerved, if a perſon's good 


name is taken from him, he may as well be deprived 
of his life; becauſe thereby he many times is deprived 
of the comforts that his animal life ſtands in abſolute 


need of. And it is to be feared that there is too much 
animoſity found amonſt thoſe who are pilgrims in- 
deed; which is alſo matter of great lamentation: not 


that their contentions arife from doubts concerning 
the reality of their being pilgrims ;- no, but concern- 


ing the manner how pilgrims ſhould be inſtructed in 


the rules and doctrines contained in the ſtatute-book 
given by the Prince of pilgrims; which their enemies 
make a great handle of, and is matter for them to tri- 
umph 1 In. 

But when Lord Isx1 cometh, as aforeſaid; then 
all theſe things I bave mentioned to you will en- 
tirely ſubſide, and perfect tranquility will be the por- 
tion of thoſe who ſhall be then living; and perhaps 
the proſpect of it affordeth matter of pleaſure to you. 

In that happy period, thoſe that are real pilgrims 
will be highly favoured indeed! all of them will live 
in perfe& peace, and the greateſt tranquility; no 
blood-thirſty perſecutors will be known by them, and 
there will be no rapine or murders commited amongſt 
them; ſuch as. have a nature in them inclining them 
to commit violence, will be entirely reſtrained there- 
from. 

This is emphatically repreſented by the wolf dwell- 
ing with the lamb, the leopard lying down with the 

kid; 


"I 
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Lid; the calf, the youhg. lion, 2 the faling⸗ 'be- 
ing harmoniouſly i in company together; and ſo tame 
are they repreſented to be, that even a little child ſhall 
lead them. Likewiſe, there ſhall be ſuch a harmony 


between the cow and the bear, that they Hall feed 
together at one crib; notwithſtanding the great con- 
traſt there is in their natures; 1 farther, their 
young ones ſhall lie down together, as though born of 
one and the ſame dam: and the lion ſhall eat ſtraw like 
| 4 OX, even as though his appetite was entitely 
anged: and the ſucking child ſhall play on the hole 

of the aſp, and not be ſtung thereby; and the weaned 
child ſhall put his hand on the cockatrice den, and that 
without receiving the leaſt damage from ſuch a poiſon- | 
ous ſerpent: not one of thoſe voracious beaſts, or 
poiſonous animals ſhall be ſuffered to hurt or deſtroy 
in thoſe days; all which diſcovers, that there will ſtill 
remain ſome great perſonages, and alſo ſome of a 
lower claſs, whoſe nature will be the ſame as ever ; but 
they will be under ſuch a reſtraint by Lord Is, that, 
inſtead of behaving as others have before done, they 
will be ready and willing to do all the good offices 
for pilgrims that lies in their power; and a happy 
revolution this will be. 

Likewiſe, all jars, animoſities, feuds, 401 con- 
tentions amongſt pilgrims, will entirely ceaſe; thoſe 
of high degree ſhall not vex them of low degree, nor 
ſhall the latter envy the former. No ſtrife ſhall be 
between them, concerning what is recorded in the 
ſtatute-book ; but, on the contrary, they will be of 
one heart, one towards another, and of one way of 
thinking, concerning the moſt importarit matters; ſo 
that it may be juſtly concluded, that great will be the 


contraſt between thoſe days and the preſent. 
As 


130 | 
As to. the teachers of pilgrims 3 in thoſe times, 
there will be no diviſions among them ; they ſhall ſee 
eye to eye; what one ſees proper for pilgrims to be in- 
ſtructed in, another mall have a perfect knowledge of, 
and all ready to communicate the ſavour of what they a 
know to ſuch as are under their care; inſomuch that 
they ſhall all know the Lord Is H, from the leaſt of 
them to the greateſt. A happy caſe this! 

But in this halcyon ſtate they are not always to 
abide ; no, forat the cloſe of it, a dark. and gloomy 
ſcene will take place, and that both with the wiſe 
pilgrims, and the unwiſe ones. Such a drowſineſs will 
fall upon them, that they will be, as it were, all of 
them lumbering and ſleeping, n bent off their 
witch, or at leaſt not in a proper poſture for watch - 
ing, and ſo not prepared for any ſudden ſurpriſe. 

But whilſt they are in this ſtate of ſtupidity, or 
midnight ſecurity, a cry will be made, a loud one, 
ſo as to be heard by them all, Behold the bridegroom 
cometh ! which cry, no doubt, will put them into the 
utmoſt conſternation ! but, however, the wiſe pil- 
grims being prepared for this awful event, they will 
be received into the marriage ſupper, but the door 
ſhut againſt the fooliſh and unprepared c ones. An aw. 
ful caſe indeed 

And now will be uſhered in a more glorious ſcene 
than ever was yet beheld, or than is poſſible for the 
heart of man to conceive; no leſs than the ſecond vi. 
ſible appearance of Isn1 the Great, the Saviour of 
pilgrims. But will he come in ſuch an humble man- 
ner as he did at his firſt coming? or will he come into 
theſe parts alone? No: before, he came in a humble 
manner, indeed! having no ſplendor, nor great per- 
ſonages of the world attending him, but ſubject to 
Oog ale 
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11 dwdt; and den and lowly 
pu towards” "alt thoſe with whom he 
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bi neighbours, with the greateſt calmneſs and relig- 
nation; 2 bur now the ſcene will be changed. Ni ow He | 
ir'y make his appearance with ſuch m nificence, as 
is altogether impoſſible to tell: the wol that can be 
ſaid of it is, he will appear in his own glory, in his 


- Father's glory, and in the glory of his moſt illuſtrious 


miniſters of ſtate; and this, you may reaſonably be- 
hve, will be glory unſpeakable, Nor will he come 
alone; no, far from i it; for the thouſands before men- 
tioned will be his ſhining attendants, and they will be 
adorned 1 in the moſt magnificent and pfincely manner. 


Theſe ſhall attend Lord Is#1 with the greateſt alacrity 
las they always! have done), with the voice of melody, 


a ſhout, and the ſound of a trumpet; the ſame ſhall 
be heard to the utmoſt ends of the earth, But ſhall 
theſe be his companions only? No, Hernzivan, 
his bride, whom hie always conftantly loved, he will 
rhen bring with him, adorned in ſuch a brilliant man- 
ner as will be ſurpriſing to every beholder; and a glo- 
rious day will this be to ſuch pilgrims as are then alive, 
of whom no doubt there are many. 

The miniſters that attend Lord IsH1, will then be 
commiſſioned by him to eſcort 'them into his imme- 
diate preſence; and they being all ready to do his will, 
inſtantly will conduct them to him, who, with the 

reateſt pleaſure and delight, will receive them into 
bis tender embraces, and will ſay to them, Come, ye 
bleſſed of my Father, iuberit the kingdom prepared for 
you, from the foundation of the world ; and a moſt de- 
Weben ſaying will this be to them, 


This 
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e Pp: i 1 ul 1 and, Put: 


In, this e Hae 1 e mall not know My 
want. of any good thing; bread, to the full, ſhall * 


given them, and theix watet ſhall be ſure; for 181 


himſelf, rather than they ſhall want refreſhment, yh - 


lead 9— 5 to living fountains, where they may drink 
till they are fully ſatisfied. Nor will they have any 
fears upon them, on account of any enemy : noz for 


the place of defence that they will be then garriſoned 


in, will be the munition of Rocks, Which i is encom- 


paſſed with inſurmountable walls and bulwarks,, and 


thereby always kept in the utmoſt ſafety. 


But this is not all chat Lord Is: will do for them, 
Whatn more will he do for them? you may ay. Why 
I have authority to tell you, that he will confer upon 


| them the gteateſt | honour, that can be imagined; no 


leſs chan making every individual of them kings and 


Prieſts to himſelf and his Father; and what can be 


* 1 


greater honour than to be ſo. dignified ? 
Separate kingdoms the pilgrims ſhall not habe zn F no; 


but they ſhall reign with him, though | not upon an 


equality; upon which account, ſuch a ſong will be 


Jung by them, and that with infinicely more beauty, 


elevation, and harmony, than was ever known before: 


and I doubt not that theſe tidings are very agreeable 
to you. 


When this happy period is expired, chen will corh- 


mence an awful day indeecd | though not to thoſe ! 


Oooz - | have 
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_ been Ipehkiug of zith moſt dreadful als chat 
din be imagined cannot uffright orrerrify them; that 
is altogether impoſſible; but exceeding dreadful will 
it be to ſuch as have been the implacable A 
them und their beloved Lord Int. 
Theſe ſhall all be fummaned, by the 3 
trumpet, to appear, and ſtand before the glittering 
throne, on which the Prince of pilgrims, in incon- 
ceivable grandeur, vill ſit; and no ſooner is tlie awful, 
the tremendous ſummons given, but they, notwith- 
ſtanding it may be contrary to their will, and againſt 
their inclinations, they will be abſolutely forced to 
2 vey, and comply with 1t. I 
But, oh ! what a ſcene is here def myriads 
ſtanding before the tremendous throne, and that in 
the deepeſt confuſion, knowing themſelves guilty of 
every erime that ſhall be laid to their charge, having, 
no eye to pity them, nor one to make intercefion for 
them! At . 
No the kings of the earth, ME the great men, 
and the rich men, and the chief captains, an and the 
mighty men; ſuch as, in their day, excelled others in 
ſtrength of body; and every bondman, and every free- 
man, will ſeek to hide himſelf in the dens, and in the 
rocks of the mountains for ſafety, ſaying, Fall on 1, 
and hide us from the face of him that fitteth on the throne; 
fer the great day of his wrath is come; and «who ſhall be 
able to land ?—not one of them, be he ever lo 1 
and noble. | 
The trial then comes on, and the "TPO Abbes 
all their evil deeds are regiſtered, being opened, every 
one of them will be judged according to what was 
therein recorded; and thoſe that have done well, by 
cleaving 
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- eledving wholly to Lond Ihr, — be 
acceptable in bis fight ; but thoſe that have dong evil, 


by doing things contrary to his will, will be ſentenced 


tõ perpetual bamſhment from 1 his ſacted preſence, 4 


But, notwithſtanding this direful ſerzence, they; by 
the inſinuation of one that will deceive them, one that 


had been long bound up in priſon, but will nom be 
looſed, like a drowning man, that catcheth, as ʒt : 


were, at a ſhadow, in order to ſave bis life, will uſe 
their utmoſt efforts, in order to prevent the ex- 


cution of what is to be their doom; and as the 


number of them will be infinite, even as the ſand of 
the ſea, they will go up on the breadth of the earth, 
and compals the pilgrims camp about, even the be- 
loved city; in order to 2 and qverthrow. the 
ſame. Wl. 575 


But as they are fn thi wild deeds behold.a. 


' devouring fire ſhall. be poured down upon them, ad 


they and their deceiver ſhall be caſt inte everlaſting 


impriſonment, there to be tormented day and-night, 


EI 


.and that for ever and ever . 


fo. 


This being accompliſhed, N Jaan will eco 


1 


is kingly authority, amongſt pilgrims, to his Faber 


and then He and his Father will be all in a „E. 
Mr. Intelligence having given me this pleafing re- 
lation, I awoke from my dream, and found myſelf 
much refreſhed and comforted with my long ſleep, 
and full of meditations on what I had ſeen and heard; 
and which to me were matters well worthy to- be re- 
garded, as of great eee in this our ner 
pilgrimage. 1 
So I roſe, much pleaſed and delighted with my 
ent, and again ſet forward on my intended jour- 
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RONTISPHECE, to face the Title. 

© © ifs Eloathed in change of raiment, = 

Ba "The Painted Gallery, Ar? [| — — 

Ke The = at Mr. Sincerity's dene, N 

- "The ſhepherds with their flocks,  — — 

; : Hephzibatrſheltered by a Rock, | * — 3979 

Hephzibah: taken captive by the Blacks, — 433 

Hepbollah ggacked by Indolence and ee, ' 449 
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 Carnnart-Reagon villts Hephzibah, 4%. 
CRUTCHES uſed by Opn 23 W 
| DicnevIT puts Hephzibah in 3 dark. cell, 30 
is u, primitive, receipt for 1 Th oy 
Disraber and Dirribzxcx 2 
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ENLIGHTENER receives Hephzibah into his houſe, conveites - 1 
with, and ſhews her the rarities, 305, &. 33 2 
 Faroxwerr's repulſ® at Strength Caſtle, 198.—accempanſ en 
Hephzibah into the town Forgetfulg@37,- from herr, } Is 


n Heise i WARKF, 51. 
RGETFUL, Hep Zi ; intang ements there, 228. E 15 ; IH - 
| ae: prepares a e for Hephzibah, - >< 1 


Hpyrnz1B4an has her name from Lord Isar, 66. ſhe urti tes x 


Mr. Shepherd's lodge; an account of hat paſſed th a 
Ther ſnares in the town of Senſuality, — roy . 
Enlightener's houſe, and agreeably entertained 23 —_— /- 

- &c.—ſhe is diſtreſſed by Pride and Self, 1 39.—her entertains 


ment in Strength Caſtle, 165.-ſhe goes a gleaning, 1 | 

me is robbed of her wheat, Zee the lodge Rel, | 

_ 214,—enters the town of Forgetful, 237.—ſhe breaks; her, 7 
4 ' Tegs in Wild-tret, 244.—ſhe is conducted to the houfd 5 f 
75 Sincerity, and agreeably entertained there, 245, Ke.... 1 
are he arrives at the lodge of | Perſeverance, and is ſhewn the the ' 8 


* { ities there, 542, Kc. —ſhe ſets out afreſh from Perſeverance. 2 20 
lodge, 366.—ſhe is at a loſs which way to take, 370. — ber BR 
ſoliloquy concerning Blind-zeal, "456, —ſhe comes to a Wil- 
+ dernefs, 382.—ſhe is overtaken thereby a Stranger, 383;=—he. — 
forſakes her, 387. —ſhe meets with three virgins in diſtreſa, 3 
390. —ſhe arrives at a place called Aﬀuence, 398,—ſhe comes 4 
into the valley of Adverſity, 401.—ſhe is greatly diſtreſſed - 
by Legality and his fraternity, 405.—ſhe is in trouble among 
the Vulgarians, 431—meets with better uſage from the Civi 
lizarians, 432.—ſhe is deceiyed by Pretence, 433—ſhe ar- 
rives among the Kedareans, 436.—ſhe prepares to leave them, 
441.—ſhe is entangled by briars and thorns, 444.--ſhe comes 
a to a grove called Strength of Faith, 446.—ſhe is attacked by 
# Indolence and Declenſion, 44g ſlhe arrives at the Everlaſting 
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